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LAWS 


SOCTETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND, 


INSTITUTED NOVEMBEI 1780 axn 
ENCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER Gru MAY 1783. 


(Kevieed ond mtaptid November 30, | 01,) 


|. The purpose af the Society shall be the promotion of Anoumonosy, 
especially ag connected with the investigation of the AnxTiqurrixe anp 
History or Scor.ann. 


2, The Society shall consist of Fellows, Honorary Follows, Corte- 
sponding Members, and Lady Associates, 

3, Candidates for admission ay Fellows must sign the Form of Applica: 
tion preacrihed hy the Council, and must tw propused by u Fellow and 
scconied by two Members of tho Council. Admission shall he by 
ballot, 

4. The Seeretaries «hall cansé the names of the Candidates and of their 
Proposers to be inserted in the billet calling the Meeting at which they 
are to be tulloted for. The Ballot may be taken-for all the Candidates: 
nimed in the billet at onee+ hut if thres or more block bulls appear, the 
Chairman of the Meeting shall couse the Candidates to be balloted for 
singly. Any Candidate receiving, less than two-thinds of the votes given 
shall not be ackmitted, 

VOL, XLVI. hy 





xviii LAWS OF THE SOCIETY: 


5. Honorary Fellows shall consist of porsons eminent in Archeology, 
who mat he recommended by the Council, and balloted for in the 
same woy a8 Fellows; and they shall not be liable for any foes of 
admission or annual sulmeriptions. The number of Honorary Fellows 
shall wot exeeed twenty-five. 


6. Corresponding Menibers must be recommended by the Council and 
balloted for in the aame way as Fellows, andl they shall not be liable 
for atiy fees of simission or anninl snlecriptions. 


7. Ladies who have done valuable work in the field of Archeology 
may be wdlmitted we Lady Associates, The number of Lady Associates 
shall not exceed twenty-five. They shall le proposed by the Council, 
and tuliote! for in the same way ae Fellows, andl shall not be lighle 
for any fees of admission of antiual subscriptions, 


8. Before the name of any person i* added to the List of Fellows, 
such person shall pay to the funds of thw Society Two Guineas as 
a entrance fea und One Guinea for the curront years subscription, 
or may conpmind for the entrarice few and all anumil «ulsveriptions 
by the payment of Twenty Guineas at the time of admission. 
Fellows may compound for future annual subscriptions by a single 
payment of Fifteen Guiness after having paid five aunual subscriptions; 
or of Ton Gaines alter liaving paid ten annual anbeeriptions. 


9. The subscription of One Guinew shall heconie dus on the 30th 
November in. each year for the year then commenving; and if any 
Fellow who haa not compounded shall fail to pay the subscription for 
three snecossive years, dio spplication having been maile for payment, 
the Treasurer shall report the sanie to the Council, by whose authority 
the name of the dufeulter may he emeed from the List of Fellows, 


10, Every Fellow not being in arrears of the annual snhecription shall 
be entitled to receive the printed Proceedings of the Society from the 
date of election. 


11. None but Fellows shall vote or hold any office in the Society. 
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LAWS OF THE SOCIETY. xix 


12. Subject to the Laws and to the control of the Society in General 
Meetings, the affsirs of the Society shall be managed by a Council 
elected and appointed as hereinafter set forth Five Members of the 
Couneil shall be # quorum. 

13. The Offiee-Boarers of the Socivty shall consist of « President, 
three Vice-Presidents, two Secretaries for general purposes, two Severe 
taties for Foreign Correspondance, a Treasurer, two Curators of the 
Museum, » Curator of Coins, and a, Librarian, The President aball 
be elected for a period of five years, und the Vice-Presidents for « 
period of three years, One of the Vico-Presidenta ahal) retire annually 
by rotation and shall not again be eligible for the same office antil after 
the lapse of one year, All the other Office-Bearers shall be elected 
for one year and shail be eligible for re-clection. 

14. Ln accordance with the agreements subsisting between the Society 
and the Government, the Board of Manufactures (now the Board of 
Trustees) shall be represented on the Council by two of its Members 
(being Fellows of the Sociuty) elected annually by the Society. The 
Treasury shall be represented on the Counoil by the King’s and Lord 
Treasurer's Remombrancer (being a Fellow of the Society). 

15. The Council shall consist of the Office-Bearers, the three 
representative Members above apecified, and nine Fellows, elected by 
tie Society. 

16, Three of the nine elected Members of Conncil shall retire annually 
by rotation, and shall not again be eligible till after the lapse of one 
your. Vacancies among the elected Members of Council and Office 
Bearers occurring by completion of term of office, by retirement on 
rotation, by resignation, by death or otherwise, shall be filled by 
election at the Annnal General Meeting. Tho election ahall he hy 
Ballot, upon a fiet isaued hy the Council for thet purpose to the 
Fellows at least fourtesn days before the Meeting, 

17. The Conneil may appoint committees or individuals to take charge 
of particular departments of the Society's business, 


Xx LAWS OF ‘THE SOCIETY. 


18: The Annual General Meeting of the Society shall take place on 
St Andrew's Day, the 30th of November, on on the fullowing day if 
the 30th be a Sanduy, 

19, The Council shall have power to call Extraordinary General 
Mettings when they see cause. 

20, ‘The Ordinary Meetings of the Society shall be held on the second 
Monday of cach month, from December to May inclusive, 

21. Every proposal for altering the Laws must be made through the 
Connell: and the Seeartaries, on instructions from the Council, shal! 
cause intimation thereof to be made to all the Fellows at least one 
month before the General Meeting at which-tt te to be determined on. 


Form af Sperial Heywest. | 
1, A.B. do hereby leave and bequesth to the Society of Antiquurics of Scot. 
land incorporated by Royal Charter, ay collection. uf , and I direct 


that she same shall he delivered to the maid Society on the receipt of the 
Secretary or Troisnror thereof. 


(Heneral Form. of Bequest. 

I, A.B, do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of Beat. 
dient: incorporated by Royal Oharter, te anim of £ sturling [to te weed Jor 
the general jrerpoae of the Society] for, ta be werd fer the dpectarl prurrpeae, oF abject, 
af and T direet that the said sum may be pail (o the said 
Society on the receipt of the Treasurer for the titne boing, 
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Bockingham Terrace. 

1892 Ansa, The Mort Hon, The Marquis af, 
Culzeah Castle, May bole. 

1904. Arreay, Jone, LID, PRLS, Arden- 

lea, Falkirk. 


1006. Atxxantem, KR. &,, Grunt Lodge, 18 
Lennon Bead, Trinity. 

1586, Acxtannen, W. Laspaay, Pinkieburn, 
Mussel hargh. 

1900. Atasos, Janne Pearson, FILL BLA,, 
Ladylaw, Hawick 

1909. Avian, Jaurs, Kadltower, Helensburgh, 

1908 Auxvonan, Hout, MRLA, Pro 
vineial Bank Reheay Ballyshatnon, 
On Donegal, Lrelun 


land, 45 Northamberiand Street. 
1807. Awpemtox, Major Joms Haururow, 
gad East Lancashire Regiment, c/o 
ee Cas & Co, 16 Charing Crom, 
1011, Axpensoy, Joux N., JP, Solicstar, 
Stornoway, 
1902, *Axnensox, Major Rowmur Nowntas, 
c/o The Manager, Lloyd's Bank, 


Paignton, 
is7L.*AxpERsox, Sir Ronenr Rowann, 


ears HLBLB.A., Architect, 16 Rat. 


Square. 
1887,*AsvERSON - Beauv, Dayton, MD,, 
LL.D. PRS EL, Versailles, 19 Stan. 
hoje Row, Highgate, Londoo, N, 
1913. Axous, Mise Mant, tmmeriach, 
Macknees Road, Dundes 
1894, Axaus, Rooger, Ladykirk, Monkton, 


Aynhire 
Pyle or pesky A “ho have compoanded for their Amnmual Contributions 
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IOI Avwas, J Cnata, Photographer, Glen- 
hawk, Lanzin, 

1900. Axeracrmean, Sir Racrn W., Bart, of 
Halvaskis, Pittenweem, 

1so7, Avatantuek-Gayt, Wiitanw, M.P., 
Major, Hoyal Hore Guards, Kil: 
manor, File. 

ToT. AWGTLL, thin Grace The Trike of Kar... 
KT, LED thereat hy, 


Toad, Millhounna, Shettiela. 
C1cery, 


12 ta wii, Eukholia, Leng. 

onken. 

AGOL Altice, ALEZARDER «©6‘Thomson, 
Physician, Wir Devenick, (Cults, 
Aburdeen, 

1M. Anraun,'Sir Marrnew,, Bart., of Car 
lung, Pullurton, Tron, 

10, Asaen, Jou, | Moirlial) Torrace, 
Perth. 

1839, Ataott, Hie Grace The Duke of, K.T., 
Blair Castle, Alait Athall, 


TH0,"Bamn, Joux GO, Atmuxpen, of 
Wellwodd, Mulrictrk, Ayrdiire, 

1801, Tuanp, Witnas, J P., Clydiodaln 
Rank, 'Portotulle. 

TER. BALROOR,  (CHaniES Kabiceworox, 
af Seewtag (hon, helen, 

1690. Baxwimmas, Wittiam, M.A., SLD, 
Weet Park, 20 Polwarth ‘Trarnoe. 

TS97, BAnCiaT-ALLannice, Howeer, MA 
Korehill, Lartwithiol, Cormwall. 


1008. Hanctay, Oewarv, 17 (Gaytheld 
“Bayern. 

1607. Banserr, Rev. ‘T. it, St Anrlrew's 
Manse, Bo’ tne 


1907. Bank, Fev. 
Manseof Rinallay, = 

IW Banner, Jatiee A, BR, tilvearing 
University College, Dunites, 

1110. Bathort, Ber Duties Gon, 
Denottar Manes, Stonehaven, 

1880. 


Drnleartons | 
elaine 
1910. Anmewrwoxg, A. Leis 14 Swaledale 





1007, Raakeoun, flew (OG. H ALD.,, Purdy 
nore Rectory, Taunton, Somerset. 

1801." Barre Thowas, 08 Wert Cumberland 
Street, Glasgow. 

184."Hearos, Capt Amdt J, Purtiatd, 
North Resesck, Inverness. 

1910, Beaten, Writes dope, Urneiddtery, 

. Milagarie, Stirllogshire, 

0. aor, J, O Hawitetar, Larach 
Titan, Kilukronan, Argylehjec, 
108. Beet, Waiten Liaotaun, M.1,, 1 
_ jhonduu Roal, Loweston, Suffalie 
Lay. Bet, Wittam, 37 Sellourne Grove, 
Dtlwich, Lonilan. 

(S00. *Revenime, Kroatien, LiLD, oot 
Leoonrl’s Hill, Dimfernline - 

18S. *Revenioce, (kent, Pitreavie House, 
Dei ta ferris line 

1906, Baveniony, tcc, Press Club, Wine 
Olfve Conrt, Float Street, Lauilay, 
his 

1201. Bavertmin, Suunyelle, 
Fowowsy, 

1905. "itrtadanh, Bir Witial, Bert, HL, 
=} Pork Circus, (aagow, 


nee Te 


lat7 "Buses, Lawm, W8, $ Alingsr 


‘Carbon. 


on, Lin Aspiew Hexniesoe, Thorn. 
too Hall, Lanarigahire. 

1882 Brack, Wittas Geonce LL, te. 
mmeyle, Dowauihitil Canlens, Claigow. 

1007, Deacnie, Rev, Ruwees Momene, tA, 
The Viesrayge, Winileor. 

1385. Buster WaLrer Hreaa, LL, ‘The 
Long, Calinton 

159), Bratit, He, Wiona, MA. Ib. B,, 
Liighton Manes, Duublaus 

9. Blan, Tirvo.rre se iS.A., Archi: 

Peet, Be Tet bial 

1909, BLitiox.t, Bey, One, 1, ORK, The 
Abbey, Port Auguitus,. 

2 Howras, Cosmres SM, 12) West 
bourke Terrace, Lonilar, 


880. *“Bisan, Howating, W853 S) Alor- 


warete Koad 
1904."BonwTety, Jitu Semeey, P.. of 
Gleneraliten, Che 


“£M111 


106. Booken, Ronmar PF. Line, Biny 
Callies, Windwer, 

Wh Boutiwick, Hexmr, © Borthwick 
Oeste, Midiothtah 


Tea Borca. The Hon. Romer FE. Colonel, 
#8 Onelow Scare, London. 

ISS. Borerox, Taowea: Nertian Hime, 
Hraittagton, 

ISL" Bapinatiiasa, “The Most! Boi. The 


Mares onf, ROG. Taymonth 
Castle Abertelily. 

190i, Haook, Kowaan J, of Hoddom 
Castle. Ecclefechan 

1905, Hnook, Wiittam, Goldamith, 47 
George Street. 


1907, Baooce, Joss W., Architect, The 
(reer, Marlbieough, Wilts 

100%. Baotonie, Treopone C. F., foewng 
Ties, 65 Bnuchone) Street, (lus 


an. 
1G0L*ieowse, Anau, Nethurby, Cale- 
thiols. 
1910, Baows, Ana Tuomas, Toryilin, 
Stow 


102. Boows, Crances, fhindss Lodge, 
Rerss, Falkirk. 

187. Boows, Goonum 2 

1384 Pinows, Uf, Barowe, MA. Pro. 
feeor of Fine Art, Universtiy of 
Kdinlurgh, 2 Contes Gandete, 

i916. Keown, Jaux Antacu, toveand, 
Kiiinaors, Ayrahire. 

1912. Boows, 2,1. T., Writer, Ashfield, 
Cues bom 


Spobtinwoode 


Th Brown, t'. Howe, i A., LL, Prasat 
Pyofenr of Anvient (Suttle). His 
tery and Palangraphy, University of 
Kdinhurgh ; Historiographer fire Seot- 
land: Sh) Corrente Ganiete: 


|: 


| 


137. Danws, (timmand, (.4., 22 Chester . 
Alrweot. 


Wasinvaror, 
24 Charlotte 


1382, Deuwes, Geomun 
B.SLA., - Architect, 
Square. 

1853. Hacce, Jamea W.5,, 59 Great King 
Biter L 

1893. Puce, 


lier. 


Jouws, Javerallan, Hele. 


100T, Bavon, Mrs Mast Datare, of Sum- 


burgh, Shetland 

1912. Boos, Vincax? Coxxer, (A. Oxon,, 
of Tangatie amd Tnverqiliomery, 8 
Aitalie Place 

1f08. Enver, Pero Tos, Searcher af 
Neeovila, 1 Ladly Beau 


1903. Buvor, Tuowas H., MuA,, MLD, 


Profeeny uf Abstusy, No. & The 
Univonsity, Glaseow,—Vier- Pref. 
lems 


1889. Eevee, Wrtttam Moje. 11) Bliekford 
‘tom, 


1910.*EvomawaN, Foaxocte C., Clurtnish, 
tow, Dear luceteisal ire 

Teas, Binogss, Phancia, Secretary of the 
Church (raft 3 Kel 
field Ganteon, North Kensington, 
Loddon, W. 

TST," Birnaies, Perit, Craven Extates Oltice, 
Coventry, 

TESS. Bovescer, Some asm, LD, ARS AL 
Architect, 18 Unirerity Avenue, 
Hillhend, ; 

1802 Beserery, Hey. J.B, B.D, The Manse, 
Fottorreso, Shoneharini. 

191, Himsery, Kev. Whittad, BOD, Hestal: 

_ Hig Mane, Liesiore Croveent, 

1897. Bites -Muanocn, Wo G.. Arthur 
Lodge, #0 Dalketth Hiied 

1ES;, Boas, Rev, Trtdtaa, 01., Croston 
Lodge, Chalmers Creicant, 

1008, Hume, Bey. G. Moa lh, 7... High. 
fivlde Park, Halesowen, Worresier. 
ahire, 

IS0L" Tere, The Mort Hon, The Mery uses 
of, Mount Stuart, Rotheuy, 

120). Boreas, ©. M'Antatn, Secretary of the 
Sectety of Architerta, 28 Hedford 
Syjiare, London. 


108, Caner, Hiewar M. B.ke., FESR, 
Gime, Lindithgow, 
188, "Capexikan, Jawan, A. RSLA, 
_ BSW. 18 Inverlelth ‘Terrase. 
1888, Cattasnen, Joun nanan, Henachie 
Distillery, by Loseh, Aberdeenstiire,— 
Curator of Jfvacwm, 
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7808, Camenow, Rev. Attan T, MLA. St 
Augustine's Vicstege, W! Victoria 
Park Rood, & Hackney, London, 


1910, Camanox, 1D. ¥., ANLSA.. Dun 


4, Kipper. 

1587, Cammuox, J, Ay M.D, Firhull, 
Nairn, 

1905, CamuwoxSwax, Doxacp, FILER, 
72 Park Lene, Croydon, Surrey. 

1899. CaMreelh, Ancuimacy, Park Lodge, 
62 Albert) Drive, Pollokslields, 
Glaagow, 

16, Caurumtt, Dowany Guana, M.B., 
C.M., Anchinelian, Elgin, 

1886. Camrnctt, Sir Dvecay ALezaspen 
Dowoaa, Bart, C.V.0., of Barcaldine 


aml Glennre, 16 Ridgeway Place, 


Wimbledon. 
ae Ker, Jaum, DD. Sen 
Newport, Fife. 
1909. Cater Beat, J.C Byexcar, of 
Onmidale, Colintraive. 
sad Gipeneaa Pata W.,, WS, 35 
Moray Place. 
i583, Camppect, Watren J. Dovatas, of 
tunis Chousin, Look Awe, 


1001, Caurnas, Guonan, 77 George Street. 

1906, Camuronant, Everts G. M_, Bartister- 
at-Law, Lilleshall, Old Hall, New- 
port, Salop. 

18], Canuromaxt, James, of Arthuretone, 
Ardler, Meighe. 

1S68."Canmionant, The Right Hon. Banow, 
of Skitlin, GOOLE, K.CMLG,, 
Governor of Madran 

1901, *Cansms, Axpeew, LL D,, of Skibe, 
Skibo Caatle, Dornoch. 

187].*Caerweowt, Taowas Lesiis Mat 
VILLE, Melville House, Colluzsie, 
Pife. 

1912. Casaxta, Miss Vrouxt M., Juniper 

Rickmeasworth, Herta 


Hill, 
1806. Caw, Jamun L., Director of the 
Scotland. 


‘National Galleries af 

1800. Coatannas, P. Maccusoon, Architect, 
5 Hath Street, . 

1909. Cnhaurenis, A. H., M.A, LLB, 
4 Qneen Margaret Crese,, Glasgow, 


1504. Comat, A, W., Goldamith, 7 Clore 
biretst Opencattst. 

1903. Cuumots, Eowann A,, #2 Groot 
King Street. 

100), Cunperre, Mise Eita R., Cowilen, 
Detter, 

1006, Curren, Wouiax, of Lochioch- 
art, Bremer Hones, 8 Whitehome 


Terrace. 

1910 Cusstiox, Jase, Librarian, Public 
Litwary, Montross, 

1902 Craux, Ancumaty Brows, ML A., Bro. 
fessor of Politieal Eeonomy, Univer. 
ity of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada, 

188% Crang, Davin BR. MA, 8 Park 
Drive Weet, Glaagow 


1005. Onan, Jaws, KO. 10 Drunuhengh 
Gardenn, 

-: 1013 Cramn, Jom BH. W., Westhank, Ar. 
broath. 


1896. Coan, Toowas Baxwer, 0.A., New- 
miine Houpe, Balerno, 

M08 Cosy, Atetasnee THoMson, WS. 
18 South Learmonth Gantens, 

1903. CLerday, Rosewr Coirvay, Marine 
‘House, emouth, 


croft, 

1630, Ordestoy, Sir Teal & MD, 
LL. D,, 26 Heriot Row. 

1905, Cornet, Jawne Avow, KO, LID, 27 
M Place. 


oray 
180], Cosys, Sir Tomas (ites, Bart, 
of Ferguslie, Pulsley, 
Kaxsyeru, Newfaan, 


1901. *Cocunas-Pataicx, Mre Buna A. K,, 
Woodahte, Beith. 

1805, *Cormnan-Patnicn, Net. Keevenr, 
of Daas) Advocate, 34 Herlot 


1908. cee: Major Hrof Brows, of 
Anchinbothie, Kilmaleolm, 

1000. Comnte, Jomy D,, M.A, BSe., M.D., 
PULP, (actarer on the Hirtory 
ef Medicines, University of Eetin- 

it burgh, 25 Manor Place. 

Conn, Joux, Burphank, Moniaive, 
Tamfriesshire, 
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1913, Connie, Joux M., Anwoth Terrave, 
Newton St Howwella 

iff], Covcetssy, CHauces J., Librarian, 
Minet Pablic Library, Baatehball 
Real, London, &&. 

1801. Vonrrs, Rev. Atyxen, BIL, 5 Queene 


ferry Torrance. 

1870.*Qowax, Her Cuantme J, BD, 
Morebattle, Kelso 

1887. Coman, Jour, WAS, St Boge, 


Grange , 

1888. Cowan, Wittsam, 47 Hirabl Anne, 

1804.*Cox, Atrany W., Glemloleh. Glen- 
curse, Vecthabire 

1899. Cox, Bemwavix ©., Bilston. Largo- 
wanl, Fife. 

1901.°Cox, Dovguaa HH. (no aditress) 

1892 Craume, Geonon, 6 Rothesay Tee- 


race 
1892. Cmaty » Baows, t, ‘Woodher, 


Selkirk. 
1900, Cnax, Jom, Backhil} House, Miesel- 


toy 

1911, Ceaw, Janne itewat, Weat Foulkes, 
Bervick-on-Tweed. 

103, Crawrono, Dowary, KC, MLD,, 
Sheri? ot Aberteen, Kineardive and 
Banff, 35 Cliester Street. 

1806, Caawroun, Roterr, Gehilton, 34 
Hamiltoo Trrive, Maswell Park, 


1910.°CnaWynii, The Right Hoo, the Eari of, 
Ralcarres, Collashargh, Pile. 

1906. Cane, Jaure Euwand, Tinenlam, 
North Berwick. 

1907. Carcwrrox, Dovatas, 3 New Square, 
Lineotn's Ita, London. 

1886. Chose, Rooker, 13 Moray Place, 

1007, Comurwe, Atasaxpee D,, Hendl- 
master, Public Schoal, Callander. 

1910, Cummmg, W, Skeoen, The Lhrrecet, 
Dovecot Rowl, Cortorphine, 

103 Coxxrmmam, Hewat 4,, Worcester 
College, Oxford. 

LAG, Cuxxixonam, James Hever, LE, 2 

. Revelston Place 
169%, Corxrxeros, Ko Howann, Devizes. 











1893. Conta, Atgexaxpen O0., & South 
Lestmonth Gardens, —Deeeter of 


Mrseunt, 
18384, °Conte, Jastex, jon, Priarwood, 
Melrose.—Crerutor of Musewm. 
18384."Conerm, Jawes, Larkfield, Wardie 


Road. 
1879. *Cuneren, Jaurs Watts, Albert St 
Kirkwall. 


1879. Davetnmn, J. J, 
Stirling. 

1991. Darxerri, ‘The Hight Han, Earl of, 
Eildou Hall, St Ueewella 

19}. Dattas, Jaume, 15 Walton Well 
fowl, Oxford. 

1803. Dateturtx, ‘The Bight Hon. Sir 
Ciamies, Bart, Newhailes, Minael- 


iiranketon Grange, 


bargh, 

188%. Dattivurts, The Hon Hew 
Hauuvor, Lochinsh, Wigtowe- 
slime 

L836."Davinwow, Jamex, Goliritor, Kirrie- 
nit. 


mnie, 
1910, Davmeoy, James, Sammervilie, 
Dur 


fries. 
190%, Davivsox, Jouw Mann, Hrawlale, 
Lanark 


1800, Daymes, Jomw, LICE, LEO, 
asl (retiewd) AM.C, {no ail- 


198L. Secan i: W., of Harpertichl, Sandf- 
lawl, Lanarkshire. 

190). Dyew, Mev, Jawes, Blackwood, Auld, 
girth, Dam friesshire. 

1808 Dick, Rev. Roment, Collnslurgh, 
Fite. 

1980 Diexsos, Leo\ame Warten, CA, 
46 Manor Place 

1895, Diegsow, Witttaw KK, LL.D, Adve 
cate, 3G — 

isSL"Thexsos, Witttaw Teagvam, W.S., 
Ti Hil Street. 

(884."Dixoxn, Jouw Hewes, Uandarach, 


WIG Tixon, Rowabiy Avptat Manrorgay, 


P.GS., F.EGA, 46 Marlborough 
Aveone, Boll 





. 


EVI 


1899. Donte, Wittiaw Peace, 47 Grange 
Neal, 


1805, Dowattwoy, Henny T, fivitivh Lines 
Hank, Nairn. 

190), DowaLneox, Hoot, 10] Main Street, 
Cunelon, Falkirk. 

1867." Thowaiteos, Sir Janne DD. LETH, 
Principal wf the University of St 
Anilrewa. 

1210. Down, Howent, tha Thernenty Street, 
Tromdoe, 

19, Dovetss-Oaurnnt. Uni, Mowtaate, 
0.5.0. 04 Alieroromby Place. 

1541." Deeotas, Dart, 9 Oesthe Street. 

1805. Dovatas, Sir Growus, Hart. Bpring- 
woos! Park, Kelea, 

191}, Dooutss, Jon, 6 St Mary's Grove, 
Barnes Common, Laniion, 3. W, 

198}.*Dovotss, WO D. honismod. Orchandton, 
Caathe- Lhornghan 


1912 "*Datenesn, Hoot W., Hawthornden, 


Lawrwade 
1000." Dnrawoxn, Saves W. Westerlunds, 


1896."*Devswown, Rowent, CE, Pairtield, 
Palsley, 

1878 Denewonn, Witctas, 4 Learmanth 
Vorvacs. 

1895.*Devmuusp Monar, Capt W. DL, of 
Abercairney, Oriedt, 

1802. Dury, Totes Gontees, of Drununuty, 
Reith 


1002. Durr-Stunnan, Mere L., of Achetgill, 
Ackergill Tower, Caithness. 

1909. Dowcas, tev, Davin, Minter of Sr 
Thormas’s Parish, Andersies, Grand 
Avenue, Parkhead, Glaagow, 

Wt Devoan, Rev. Geonon GD. KR, M.A, 
B.D, Mbilster of St Outhhert’s 
Pariah, Strowan Lodge, Albert Ter. 


nm 

1000. Dewcan, Janes, Librarian, 22 Airlie 
Viace, Duailee 

1910. Dewcas, Janes A, F.1UG.8,, Lagie- 
Astun, Brilge of Alten, 


IZ Oowtor, Sir Narwaxint, LLD., af 


Alileldbill, Blegar, 
1904. Dina, Ebaoxp Beeracn, MB, C.M., 
tilelstore Hoaw, Allon, 





1900, Romworoy, Geoner Hieray, MW D,, 29 
Woodside Place, Glasgow, 

1892 "Kowanps, Jony, ¢€ Great Western 
Terrase, Glasgow. 

190), Keces, Foances (Anorda, 202 Grong 
Leash, 

18S&"*Rinet, Wittiam Nico, MD, 6 
Torphichen Street 

100%. Bram spd Rivcannisx, The Right, 
Hoa The Estl af, 1.G., G.C3.1., 
LID... Broomball, Dantermiine. 

113) Kramer, Liewt-Col The Tom. Free 
WILLIAM, 10 Royal Terreco, 


| 1880. Kesurse, Dave OB. MLE, of Ltn 


lathen, Linlathen House, Broughty 
F 


} erry: 
18% Ewant, Kowanh, M.D. OB... of 


Broadgstes, Gullane 


1907. Ewex-Wattor, Gronoe J. WS, 
Ketate (Wiie, Port- SW illiam, 


112 Fatawratien, WaAtLace, of Meare 
Castio, Healfrewelirre. 

1880.*¥avion A. Witson, Koovkbuukle 
tower, Heth 

1004. Panocwos, Jawne Ancuinalo, Ranker, 
Sorwood, 73 Lovertetth Place. 

1200. Fxmotsoy, Jows, MA. LUD, 
Profemeer of Chertntry, Giaagow 
University, 13 Newt Place Glas 
gow, 

1802 Pancveux, Jou, Writer, Dawe 

ix73. Fanocesor, Sir Jaume Ki, Bart... of 
Spltalhaugh, Weet Linton 

18R0, *Pixprar, Jamxe Leese, Architect, 10 


Men Terrace, 

THP2.°VinpLAY, Jous B87 Drumehengh 
Uaribenn, 

1005. Piyviay, Kopmmet ox Caxnorsen, 10 
Gresvenor Btrort. 

iil. Fixtar, Jone, Dolphiuten Home 
Dolphintan. 

188K. Prue, DY Har, LL.D... & Chainter- 
lain Road, 

1900. Frawing;, Reve DW. BL The 
Sanctuary, Cabrows, 

1805, Pizune, James ——- loverieny 
Hours, Callamlar. 


RXV 


TS. Foes, Jomws, § Woodelte Crewent, 


Glangow, 

1008. Fiercusn, Kewrs W.,  Irydene, 
Hendhaw Rood, Upper Tooting, 
Loudon, =, W, 

1875.* Poors, ALExanven (uo adilresa). 

109. Poors, Avexasnen ALLaw, Architect, 
8 Parliament Square. 





1911. Forarmn, Wittuax, PARC &,, 
Little Witteriheam, Afdegdon, Berks 

1908. Fowruxx, Growar, Architect, Kilaeany 
Hote, Dun 

1006. Fourxes- Rouwsrre, Anrion, Soliciter, 
47 Vale Street, Denibich, N, Walén 

15S. Fox, (naniows Hixnt, MD, 3 
Heriot Row. 

WLLL. Fracen, Atexanum, Rinerse Lodge, 
Woellawn Avenue, Toronto, Camila. 

Wk Vrssen, Kowann D,, efo J. & T 
Soatt, 10 Ueorge Street. 

1893S. Vuaaen, Hvat Ruxesr, MLA., M.D, 
Medical Superintendent, Royal tn, 
tirmary, Dandee. 

1913, Pooer, Fasvesion Commimn, FS.A., 
fh Regeut Street, Teignamath 


1008. Gaseow, Wierd M.A, @ Deanne 
Street. 


1800, Gitnmes, Parawe Hoste, MD. 
Duuinore Hones, Eaadale, Anrylh 
shire 

1012. GismotR, ALtaN, yr. of Rosskern, 
Woodhank, Alexandria, Durmleirten. 
shire. 

1912 “Gtanstonm How &, M.A., PRS, 
Cupenoch, Thornhill, Dunfriesshire. 

MOL. Giansroxn, Gir Jouw BR, Hart, of 
Pasque, Laureooekirk. 

11S. "Gtarcowrmm The Hight Hos. Lond, 
The Glen, [anerleithen. 

1S34, Gowns, Jame, WS, & Bast Castle 
toad, Merebleton. 

1708. Gonos, Jase Texwarr, Chief Con, 
stable of Fife anid Kinroas, Ballbrae; 
Capar, Fife, 

101. Gomnor, The Hon, Jouy B44 Albert 
Oourt, Prince's Gate, Lonron, 

1882, Gonbdor-Ginwotn, Lt.(lal Rominy, 
CB, D.S.0,, of Oealgmiflar, The 
Inch, Liberton. 

1560.*Govom, Grioent, ST Great King 
Streat. 


 181L, Gonntar, Cuantes, Roe, ARORA, 


19L2 Gattoway, Mere Lixpiay, Kilehrtst, | 
Qumpbeltown, 

1900 Gauney, Fanqunsnsox T., 4 Bubialaw 

Terrace, Aberdean. | 

1068. Ganowes, Arexasven, Publisher, 
Dunrod, Paisley. 

1891.*Gaesur, Wotsas, VS 60 Palmerston | 
Place, 


1401, *(awetis, June Horros, DL, MLA, 
Bragaustown, Qastlevellingham, Co. 
Lonth, Ireland 

1911. Gawrnomr, Watrwn F148 Lang Acre, 
Lanilen. 

1000. Gexuut, Wiiuam, ME, OM, 
Avoca, Vieborta Drive, Scotetoun- 
hill, Giusgow, 

It. Grow, Jews, Agent, Hritieh Lines 

: Bank, Duniles, 

1007. Gtisow, Ber, Joux Groner, M.A, 
BRD, LID, Rector of Bhchestor, ) 
Westwood House, Elchester, 5.0., 
Neweastheoon-Ty ne, a 


Professor of Architectarw in the Rayal 
Techndoal College, 90 Hamilton Drive, 
Hillhead, 


Glangow. 
10, Granam, Janos Nonot, of Carfiu and 
Stanebyree, Carinhe 


| «Wi GragaM, Wietsan, Manager, Union 


Dank uf Rcvtlaed, 7 Bruntetield Crea 


cent. 

1888 Gast, FU. WS, Lyon Office, HM, 
General Kegister Hause. 

1905, Gnast, James, LEALOF. end & 
Heatield Hones, Stromnee. 

‘1910. Guant, James, M-A., LLU, Town 
Clerk of Banff, 23 Castle Street, 
Bantf, 

1003. Grant, Sir Jony Macrupneoy, Bart, 
Ballindatlocd) Castle, Halliudalloch, 


Banffehire. 

1211, Gray, Guiiner, Town Clerk of Ruther- 
glen, Threshrig, Rutherglen. 

1004, Gas, Rev. Jomm, St Peters, Paleon 
Avenue, Morningside Koad. 
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1891. Guesx, Coantes E. of Gracemonni, 
Liberton, Midjothian, 

1887, Gna, Axonew, GE, 10 Cluny 
epilera, 

1490, Guewan, Davin &, Tinlussaughi, 
Ghiaiala, Alyth, 

1910, Gipimneon, Sir Pour J, Hawrox, 
Advocate, Solicitor foy S-ctland to 
the Hood of inhun) Berenns, 7 
Palureraton Plane 

1580, Greve, Symimoron, 1 Lawiter Rood, 

ATLGats, Very Mer, Growers, Thunmore 
Parndnoge, Larbert 

10%. Gaownr-Newwar, & A., FR Hiet | 
Soe,, Littleton Plice, Woateall, 

iY, Germ, Jawed, BA (Loml), LAP, 
36 Hillend Read, Arhroath, — | 

fd, Ctra, Gee, FELLA, Heathnaster, 
North Pullio School, Cralgwmurrten, 
Wik 

1. Giseox, Kev. Ensen Snemwee, 
M.A. Minteter of (St David's 
Chere 0 Alles Drive, Laingside, 
Cilaagow, 

LA) Gorn, Chanies, WS 1d Nerthoum- 
borland Birewt. 

18. *Grromie The Ton, Lord, 19 Royal 
Cirega,— Vice-Prevatent. 

IPO. Gorewe, Sir Jaues, LL OD. President 
of the Royal Senttigh Acmlenvy, 41 

Moray Place 

Tk Gore, Tuomas Mares, Solicitor, 
Brechin, 
stitute ef the Lathinns and Deehles- 
slice, 7 Daruaway Street. 


IS6L.*Havpiotox, The Hight Hoo. The 
‘Earl of, K.T,, Tynitighanm, Preston- 
kitk. 


164, Hacnasee, HC, af Locherd, (fla 
lerry, Lerwick, Shetland, 
190, Haisatat, W., FS. A, Holy alan, 


Beal, 

WOL*Hawintet of Daizent, The Right 
Hon. Lawl, K.T., Co Vo0., Dileell 
Mothererell. 

1668) Wawrros, Her Davi Matwanor, | 
The Mauve, Colman 


111. Haswas, Iter, Tamas, MLA, Rector 

of Bt Peter's Chorch, ‘Trafalear 
_——_ Ladge, Mnesathargh, 

WL? Haxvay, Roperp Keon, Curator of 
the Historical Department, HLM, 
General Register House 14 Lover- 
lolih Terrace, 

1903 *Hannce, Waren H., Taogles, Morocen, 

1Ss7. Hasamos, Jonx, Rockviils, Napier 
Femail. 


1658. Hat, Qeonoe, Teansile, Craw Rol, 


Paisley, 

15. Hanver, WILLiu, 4 Gowre Street, 
Thttebelee, 

1006. Hatem, Ber, J. Engen, WA, 
Poal's Vicarage, Shathamplon. 

1874. Bar, J. T., Blackhall) Castle,, Ban- 


St 


chory, 
1885.*Har, Tonmerr J. AL, cio Mesire 
Dundes & Witen, 10 88 Astros 
AayMAre. 
1895. Herrox, Axpukw Gmavonn, Archibect, 
Perth. 
1889.*Hexnemoy, Jaume Srewant, 1 Pond 
Street, Hom , London, 60. 
1907, Hesnenses, Jous Atmxasnin, Aron 
dole, Calta, Aberdern. 
Hones, tomo, CR, 2 3t 
Amlrow Squere, 
Henn, Davo, Architect, Exthorville, 
Hepborn Ganlews, 61 Andress, 
Heuates, Major Wittsam 2,, yr. of 
Spotter, Lulheattie, 
1008. Hewat, Ancurmarn, F.F.A,, PSE; 
1d Eton ‘Terrace, 
1807. Hewat, Ber. Kiaewoon, MM. A., North 
Mune, Preatwick, Ayrililre 
1687. Hewson, Hey. J. Riva, SLA. Di, 
The Manse, Rothesay, 
1606. Broom, J. Warren, (Ceealilurica, 
Kline's Real, Colwyn Ras, 


1000, 
1889. 
180i, 


19.*Hotat, Jou A., Stockbroker, Sandy- 


fori, Palaley. 


1M Heeroex <Sarre, Loom, Gram 


Howton, M.A., Barvister-at-Law, 
54 Clareuden Hoad, Holla! Park, 
Lastid ion,“ Y", 

1101. Hortaawourtn, Br WitnaM Hes, 
Bart, Mood tsnm, Kilmarnock. 
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1802 Homaroy, Ber. A. M' Natu, MA., 
#0, The Mane, Auchtenieni, 
Conlagaliy, Fife. 

188u."Howoes, Coanens IL A. Advoesto, 
oF Deritinmend Place 

1686, Hownes, dunes M, CLA, 11 Kron 


Yerrats, 

1910, Hoxrex; axpanw, (8 Garscube 
Terrace, Murray ehh 

1Me, Hoxtee, Thvotas tiompoy, 2 War- 
fewer Park Rem. 

1801. Henten, Rev Jana, Faia Manes, 


Finckvhiels, 

1898. Hewren, Sir Trovas, LLL, Wa, 
Teen (erk of Edinborgh, Inrer- 
arbour, 54 Loveriaith Place, 

1852 Horeweeos, Alesasnen, Architect, 
Hletechol Hoe, Brooghty Ferry. 

18d, Horeures, Jaw T., of Moreland, 12 
Douglia Crescent. 

1608, Hr, The Hos. Jon, FLRGS., ete, 


Lanier Heights, Wantiington, TAC, | 


3A. 
WIS Aystor, Ronen, § Belle Vor Crescent, 
Somleriand, 


1492. Jonmator, Dari, 21 Huutly Gardana, 
Kelrinside, Gliagew, 

LAE Jonsetos, Cecil 
Garcobe ‘Varrace. 

10, Jomsstox, Jowws W., Si Amn's, 
Humninghelts Kowl, Hewmlan, Lon- 
dou SW. 

1900, Jouxarow, Witte, EH, fL0,, 
M.D, Colonel (retired), Army Medinal 
pina of Newton [ee, Murtle, Alte 


Hanver, 32 


1007, Jomeytoy, Woatae Cawrams, W.s., 
18 Walker Street 

1692 Jouxeroxs, Hexur, MLA: Oxon. 
(Etinburgh Aculemy), 6 Northum- 
‘berkurul Street. 

199% Joxas, Airnen Cuantes, Locksley, 
Teunreon Mood, Bognor, Simeex 


1910. Kay, Antoun, JP, PSA., Tregortha, 

2 Winton Dre, Glasgow, 

1893. Kare, Watren Jennixioy, 6.4., 
‘FSA. Villa Léouid, Vence, A.M. 


Frave, 
112. seers Jous Keven, 105 Morningside 
LJ." 


Te fxoum, Abas, Art Master, Arbroath 
High School, Reasfurt, Muntrese 


1aT)."Kewne; Joux &, LOD, Sreretary, 
Roya! -Uograpbies! Rechts, 10 


fiaed: Arbroath, Albematle Mansions, Heath Drive, 
i801, teuus, Atexawoe Woop, 10 Aber | Finchley Real, Londan, §,W; 
cromhy Place. . 1. Kexempr, ALExaxpen, Kentill 
1904. vou, Paaxom Carn, Rock Hons, Hone, Bothwell. 
(ation Hill, IGT, Rexeapy, ALNZANnen Rouokss, 12 


Lhli*lxoLm, Hamer Fi t,, 10 Liek Pls 
1006.*fsults, Jouw A., Advocate, 13 Ban- 
doiph Crescent. 


1001. Jackeos, Focmany C., ofo CA 
Bradley, eqs, 4) Garthland hire, 
Heuntatoun, Glasgow. 

1008, Jerrscr, Pemun, 15 Coates Garten 

102 *Jounstos, ALFARD Wistia, Architect, 
99 Ashturnham Mansions, Chelsea, 
Landon. : 

1008, Joumsrow, 0. N,, Rl, LL 0k, Sherif 
of Tuverneas, Elgin, amd Nairn, 4 
Heriot Row. 7 


Ect Clarmnatrt Siren, 

[S80.“Kessaor, Jone, MAL, 25 Abington 
Street, Westminster, 

107. Kext, Bewawin Wittiam Jor, Tate 
fell Hall, Beckwithahow, Harrogate. 

LOT, Kear, Baastier Bioware, Vatefleld 
Hall, Bock withshaw, Harryate, 

110. Kan, Chances, MLA., CLA. Eeaterton 
Milngavie, Stirlingehire. 

TMZ Ken, Jase [soto 1S Wet Pripnes 
‘Streat, Glaagow, 

1882.*Kenwope. Paitir M. O.. Advocate, 
Glen Aldyo, Ramey, tale of Man. 

1880. Keun, AxDuew Witttam, F.RS.F,, 
Royal Rank House, St Andrew Square, 
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(ett. Keun Heany Ff, 4.CLELA., a2 
Hanover: Street, 
OH“Kerenesd, W, T,, Wisk. Keeper uf 


the Genera) Register of “Sesines, | 


ALM Geuwral Mevlater Howse. 

191) Kevasn, Ouantes E, MLA. FSA, 
PT, AliMerieaaten (Chie, 
Toating. 

1012 Kimd, Citaiess, 2] Newton Place, 
LF 


imgows, 
IDI Kawi, Rev. Jaume, St Sloey's Fleer | 


age, Berwick-onT weed, 
MIL*Kixd, Sir Jans Weerats, Bart, 
Staunery, Lanark. 
100."Kerroin, “The Riche ftom, The Hart 


wf, GOAL, LID, Keith Tat, | 


luverurie, 
IWS Rimes, Miss Kate donmsesroxe, Ailton, 


Bren tisha, 
16. Kiteratams, Jdowx G., Wik. we 
. Morningside Mark, Bilirileirgh 
ItO6. Rxownes, Wiruuaw Hexny, FA. 
Little ‘Bridge, Casforih, Newrart]i- 
om T yn. 


MO Lara, Peace Warn, Westbrook, 
iartington. 

Laon. luna, James Fi, W.. LAL, Rie, 
MB. CM, 2 Tay Squire, Dimes 





12 *Laveee-Gowen, FOS, Travallers 
Club, Mall Mall, loomdaa, 

if, lam, Gomoe Iawen, 121 Pom do 
Coleothi, Operia, Portugal. 

feu, LiaGAAT, Flav. dome, AMA, LET, 
BE Weter's Viraragry, “Lituelotiee, 
Lomlon, & 

TA, Liniwar, Leowan CL, 22 Chester 
Sj, Lendon, 3, We 

1878."Tixteay, How Ties ML, DLT, 
Pra femmnp of Divinity, TF, Choreh 
College, Glangow, 

1AG2 Lerten, Semow, (ukwoord, Selhirk, 

TBS *hirrie Howemr, Ardenles, Nopif)- 
wool, Midrileuer. 

1808: Livixcepore, Orxdan Pain. See 
her, Cb iiark; 

100. Lominany, iy Savoy Macoowan, 
Vert, of tee and Camweth, The 


Leb, Lanerh 
| 1a" Losey, Jou Wo ML, 8 Carlton 
Sbreal 
1462 Login, tigonax, Dorrisdeur, Gilli 
dash Theeg al 


4599. Law Jasies, Lea bre, hirerary Ter 


taca, [hauls 
POL Lasers, Sir Netaas, Bart, MP, of 
_. Kmookdow, Towart Argyliuhiee, 
TEA "Las, Linnt-Cal. James, G1 Kalvin. 
_. _ Side Terrnre, (taeguw_ 
18). Lascwit,- Romer i. 7 At Leonaril’s 
1842" mabatores irik Ores aH, 
Leah Heatae Oi 
0 Stolimaide, Strathaven, - 


1910." Lirroy, Juste Hastrtos, Culleten | 


re Heereo, Tnvernevealiirn, 
IST. Lantos,  Joxeru Macuznrte, 
| Wbearian, Publle Litrary, Greenock. 


1907, Lesson, Dario, MT FAAS. Taye | 
ethereate, 


side Hout, 102 8 » Dundee. 
JEM. * Lames, J aacee, Eien Hank, Cucfrion 
1657.*Lawue, <CHante ‘Sterties, of 

Halqnhain, 1] Chanonry. Adwrttsnn, 


1802 Low, Gionee M;, ‘Actuary, 1 Moray 
Thace. 


7. Lownen, Chancellar J. WwW Pip 
1700 Broses Atrret, Anetin, Texna, 
US AL ; 

100. Lows, Th FMA: RED, 99: George 


Ey tlre, 

160. Lowsow, Grom, LP, Keeton of uhm 

High Boho 14 Park, Mare, Stirling 

US72*Lewsoes, His Gono, of Clara, 
Titlon, A herddenabire. 

1908, Loss, ther, Davin Gove, TF. 
Marve, Tritellai, Argv ele 

10. fovem, fades, Waverley, Quean's 


Crecent. 
1910, Lrows, Aspnew W,, Docorstor, 14 
India Stromt. 


150L Micanas, duseru H., 83: Shoe Lane, 
Lawrie, 
IO, At Baiw, Winsor (nos, JP 0 
Ci Laegerw 


[S08 MWowacnim, Rey Wy 
HAUTE, : Witte, The . 
Manse, Lauiler, 
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188% MacConunne, Har. Farnmarce H J,, | 1D M'GILcther, Crate oh, 34 


Wrocktrandine Word Rectory, Wel- 
lington, Falogs, 

TH, MO Comice. Sip Wirt 8. lle D., 
Seomtary to the Carnage Trot, 1 
[hitches Creerent. 

LM, Slatnodaio, Crattivcey, Danglens 
Cavtli, Howling 

1AE5, Machovacn, (op Teeteais, MD, 
St Lawienee, Ayr. 

LOO*Marpowato, (eon, MA, LL D., 
17 North Learivonili Wandanies 
Critic gf Chine. 

tA7& Macniwatd, Jaime, WOR: 
Sirent. 

LK. Marctiovarm dates, JF, 
House, Kingneé, 

LOO. Mactiow atin, Justin, Smtherlindl Arne 
ifore}, Galenle, 

1500, *Manouwatt, dha Marien, Moor 
Hit}, Farntnm, Sarruy. 

1882 Macpowato, Kaxwern, Town Olerk ot 
Inverness. 

1490. Macooxain Wietiaw Kan, Nelilpath, 
Weater Cou tew Avenue 

1806. Macporuiie, Jame Varres, ©, B: 
Keeper of the Tacorde of Kent. 
hunt ond RagistrayCeneral, 20 
Heriot How, sul Gailmach, (ban 

1912 MaeDovuaist, Major Stewanr, of 
Langa. Ardfern, pags 

1872 °M' Dewar, ‘Thomas W,, MDL, Hast 
Cattingwrnl, Merpeth, 

18. M'Eesey, Bey, flomenr, MA The 

; Manse, Downpatrick, Ireland. 

10). M'Beres, Hoon Derusoxn, Lyi. 
“Wenrat, Primrose Hook Rowdl, Trinity, 

1530, Mewes, Joi Cocmmave, Traffonl 
Bank, Tuvernncs, 

1262 M'fwew, flew, Joust, Dyke, Forma 

1s M'Rwes, Wo o... Ma. WR OO 
Bowili Charlotte Street, 

1300) Macratiasptininve, W. A, MA. 
and BOL Oxon, MLA, Cantal, of 


SL Pihetbe 


Towel Liter 


Peochrise anil Edenhall, Koxturngt-: 


shies, Tmpington Pure, Cumbriton 


ehirw.: 


1911. MarGintow, Af, AJL LEA. Archi: 


tect, 65 Frederick Street. 








Petitiett owl, Liscurd, Chinhire 

1808" MacGitaitnay, Axote, 0. Mi, AED, 
$t Sooth Tuy Street, Cinndes, | 

1878 Marcitithat, Wituam, WA, 32 
Clirlotte Sqnare. 

OL "Sacto, ALaotam it, of Mac. 
gregor, The Hermitage, Hotliany, 
Delo of Hote, 

1380, Mi Habe, Ltool Bir Ania yHe 
Anis, RK.) HF Revelation Fark, 

1828, Macleod, Rev. Cramtes Dovoiia 
M_A:, Miniaterof & (rans Church, 
Gounel, Argyl lihire 

1407 "Macrae YW, adreots, Auohen= 
power, Erne lmeal Hae, (albauialier, 

190). Macttrtie, Pern, New ‘Town, ‘[n- 
veroray. 

(a7. Mechain, Kev, Wititaw dames of 
Ardaaimiochan, The Priery, Little 
Waltingield, Sind liury, Suffolk. 

1908. Mackar, Grown, MD. Pe 08 i 
20 Lirmnhengh Gordena, 

1803. Mack at, Gitomin _ Mutu, Hoy tule, 
Cheshire, 

1500, MAcwat, Jan “The Manvip Peruse, 
Seanil, Witte 

188%, Mackar, J. F., Wis. Wihittelsivuite, 
Cranmnd Bridge, Midlothian, 

112 Mackar, Nonwtay Dorotas Mf, 
Chi, B52, [Mll-Avon, Aberteldy. 

1822 = Wiitiam, Solicitor, Laver. 


1d. Macks, Notes MM, Parkgute, 


Todo: Pape J Oo MAULELEAM, Solid. 
tor, Mi St Vineent Street, cil 

1p1i. MACKEN, Avex, J, ‘Bolleltor, 62 

culomy Street, Inverness, 

1687, MAcwexzim, Davi J,, Bbert-Su hati. 
tote; Barnesip, Troon, Aynmhire 

1801. "*Maceewere Jase Y Ail lnmk ene, 

(S72* Mackexmin, Rev. Jausa TS, @ Wood- 
burn Terre 

titi; Mackexare, Joux, Donvegan Hone, 
Dunregait, Rise, 

1700, Macuemaie, Sir Kiexxern J, Bart, 
‘King’s and Leni Treavarer's He-- 
mimbrncer, 10 Morsy Place. 
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1910 Macwerere, Ment 
Scolpoig, Loohmuddy, 

Teed Macwuxzis, Rh. W. B, Barlehall, 
Leuchir, Fife. — 

1870." Mackeserx, ‘Tnoxas, Glenalmond, 
Cutherou Park, Flininurgh. 

1904. eer Wetztae Ooon, 28 Moant 

Richmond-on-Thawen 


18M. Mattoon, James, WA. Tadhope 
Ville, Dundee. 


| 1901. Mats, Lopovid Mifimsam, Garth, 


rarat Row, 
1908, Macusxzie, W, M,, MLA. 5 Downe | 


Quutrant, Glagow. 
191. "“Macaie, Perms Jarratt, of Glourear- 


dell, aud Corrsith, Symington, Ayr- | 
ohire: 


1885.*Mackiwiar, J. M., M.A, The Lee 
18 Colinton Road, Merchinton. 

1803. Mackisrowt, Wiiisam Free, Pro. 
cpg ig 4) Moyrlalen Yard 
Road, Duniles, 


1578. Mactacas, Rommet Cuam, MLD, 6 
Cestre Creasetit. 


1835" Maclenee, James, ying + Une 


Metitune Terence. 

1800-"Mactton, Sir Reomaww, KCB, 
Vinters, Maidetane Kent. 

1000, Mactzon, Huperr Cnawriap, 19 
Scotland Street, 

1907. Maectxop, Rev Winuaw F. Ba, 
Carta, Mane of Huskanan, Dry- 


en 
1875, Macaarn, Witte, 14 St Anilrew 
’ Square: 
1008, Macwtizan, FE PF, Atlvocete, 22 


Kh 3F., Ailrocaty, Ms 
King Steet. 
1913. MacPuaren, Crantas, % Langsiile 
Avene, Giaagow, 
1856, Macrnnnasx, AMPHIMALE, Apetitont, 
7 Yooug Street 


Bridge wf Weir. 
1009, Maswoy, Wittsam, Starner 
Reeonts, 18 Exalemout Rowd. 
1906. Manesiatt, Hewny #, of fachan, 
Dhesalttre. 


of 


Cullaniley, 
1900. Mantis, Hev. Joux, 84 Invetleith 


1904. Mantix, Professor Joux, M.A, D: oe 
fetgh Hone, Totley Brook, Shetileld. 


«1882, Marnneos, Atousrcs A., M.D, 4) 


1900, Macha, Capt, Oours, Asong, tele 


of Rute. 
1904. =i Rev. Dowatn, BD, 
Roosshtre, 


‘nee, Edderton, 

ian innchaem, Darin, CA. 4 Archi. vn 
bald Phice 

1908, Matcora, Jomr, Tearher, Alexandr — 
Cottage, Montieth, Forfarshire. 


Th | 


George Square. 

1854. Maxwnit, The Hight Hon. Sir Hen, 
weet Ererace, Bart, LID. DO.) 
of Menrelth, W igtrwaaliire,—Prres. 


dent, 

7802. *Maswata, Sie Jous Arintrxa, Bart, 
LLD,, Pollok Howse, Pollok. 
ahaorn. 

1004, May, Tiowas, FE LS, Genders, 
Perth Rowd, Orietf 

1887, Mucoxem, Rev. A. M.A. Logierait, 
Hallinhits 


1000, Mexzize, W. DD, Grattan of Piteu;, 
Hallytrarton Home, Coupar: Angus, 

1678. Madea! Major Witisaw Liswasy, of 
Haatingtower, Perth. 

1888. Mercatin, fev W. MM, D0), Sows) 


Manse, Paisley: 

1918. Maren-Gutrrerm, Major Hi, W, 6., 
P.B.OS, Trinity College, Glen. 
almootl, Porthahire 


1882 Mutam, Atexaspem HH LILD,, 
Rowlyun House, Obpington Koad, 


Dumiee 
1806. Mitzew, Avexaxose O., MoD, Craig 
Linnhe, Port- William. 
S72 "Mien, Gnome Anngkyox, W.S,, 
Knowebeal, Perth, 
1910.*Musan, James, Headmaster, Forn 
Putilio Seboo!, Brechin, 
904, Miter, Jomy Cuantes, North of 


Seotlaid and Tows and County Bank, 
OF Bt Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
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1907.*Misan, Romerr Sctaw, W.8., 14 
Crrecetit, 


1811, Mttnuam, Srecaver Narmn, Leoturer 
io Latin, Ulagow University, Ar. 
huthnott, Banrsilen, Glaxgow. 

(884. Mirena. lve, Solictter, ‘Pit- 
lonhiry. 

(S96. *Mircnere, Nienamn Reiee, af Po}. 
wool, 17 Regent Terrnde. 

{00.*Miroieit, Srower, Architect, The 
Ieananor, Gullana, 

1SS2°Mrroment Thomsen, Sir Meroe, 
Bart., 6 (hartotie Sqnare. 

1907. Moevarr, Atexannen, MLA, bit. 
Advooute, Sheriff Snbatitute of Stir- 
Hingelilte, Armotdale, Palirk, 

1968. Mowroomenie, Jou CUNNINGHAM, Of 
Dalwore, State, Ayrahine, 

1895, Monar, The Right Hon. the Bart of, 
Risfinrs (athe, Perth, 

180% Moway, Axwa, Countess Dowager 
of, Tartat Homer, Kildary, Rose- 
dhire. 


1582, Mowsin, JAses Ancithato, Architect, 
Wellington Chaniturn, Arr. 

1907, Monnus, Jowerit, Perm Bank, (lerm- 

ston Road, Co a 

18382 Monsees, few, LD, Librarian, 
Rdinvurygh Public Library, 

1008, Manaisuy, Mer, Wintram, MLA,, 131 

Koad. 


Combaton 
LR? *Moneitat, Jone J. Naemoor, Rum- 


bling 
1904. Mousey, J, L., WS, Professor of 


Conveyancing, Unieersity of E£din- 
Wergh, 24 Glenentru Crescent, 

137 Moxon, Cuanten, 77 Street, 

1489. Mrnetean, Gronog, PRS, Com- 
ubeloner fer the Duke of Nich» 
mont =oand =6Gorden, ~Speybank, 
Fouliabers. 

169% Muxno- Frwmsox, The Right Hon. 
HowaLy Crarrunn, of Novar, MP, 
Haith, Rirkoalay, 

1897. Muxno, Jon, J,0., Due Tigh, hen, 

1479,.*Moxno, Komemr, M.A, M.D.. LLD., 
Elinbank, Large, Ayralire. 

18. “Strano, Hey. W, M., New Park, 8t 
Androws 

Yo, <uve. 


_ 


LLL Mencnts, James, 106 Forth Street, 
Pollokshieids, Glasgow. 

ih Meamay, Axnuew Easesr, W.5., 
if Aun Street. 

1910, Monet, Cuskion Hove, jwn., Stock: 
broker, OS Wet Goorge Streut, Glas- 


eow, 
1S75.*Montay, Daviw, MA. LID, 180 
West George Street, Glesgie, 
1006. Mirnoar, Jom™ Coxcagve, T Sto 
Terrace. 


‘1857, Mummay, Sir Joux, K.0.B, LLp,, 


DOL, Challenger Lodgy, Wardle. 
i911, Munnar, Kates 8, BA. 97 &b 

Leouarl’» Terrace, Chelsea, London, 
ISM. Mramay, Patnick, WS, TF Btno 


Terrace, 
1905. Menuay, P Kern, W.S. 1 Dowgtes 
Marten 


1085.*Nawwrre, Witt W, (a. $7 
Hamilton Drive, - 

1911.*Neriea, Gronne G., MLA, 0 Wood- 
wile Mace, Glagow. 
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The Esaix Arclueologica)l Socioty, ofo A. OG. Wright, Colchester Cnatle, 
Colchester, 
The Kent Archeclogical Society, The Musenm, Maidstone, Kewl, 
The Historie Society of Lancashire and Chealtre, o/o G.T) Shaw, Boral 
Inatitution, Colyuitt Street, Liverpool, 
The Asociated Architectural Socjetica of Lincoln anil Nottingham, etc., o/o 
The Librarian, 5 Eastgate, Lineoln, 
The Society of Antiqnaries of Neweantle-upon-Tyne, c/o G. Hunter Blair, 
‘Tdbrrian, The Library, The Black Gate, Newcaatie-on-Tyne. 
The Someretatire Archwolngionl aml Natural History Society, Taunton Castle, 
Taunton, Somersetahire, 
The Surrey Arcluealogical Society, Castle Arch, Guildford, Surrey. 
The Sumex Archwolopici! Society, The Castle, Lewes, Sussex. . 
The Geological. Society of Edinburgh, tndia Buildings, George TV. Bridge, 
Edinbe 
The Seah Nuturaliaa!’ Qo, c/o G, G, Butler, Ewart Park, Wooler, 
The Royal Anthropological Institute, London, 60 Great Russel] Street, Landon, 


hes 
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The Wiltwhire Arcliealogie:) Society, The Muse, Dwvizes. 

The Reval [ish Acatemy, Dawson Street, Dabjin. 

The Bristol and Gloucestershire Archmological Society, clo Rev. W. Baraley, 
Matson Rectory, Gloweevier. 

The Nunilmatic Society, 22 Albemarle Street, London 

The Shitopahire Archwmilogical Society, clo G, F. Goyne, Shrewsbury, 

The Diuufrieshim Natural History, aod Amiquarian Somety, Rwart Public 
Library, Jamirics. 

The Sevisial) Moclesiological Society, ¢/G James Wilkie, Hon. See, 108 George 
Street, Edinburgh. — 

The Edinhurgh Architectural Amociation, 117 George Street, Edinhingh. 

The Now Spalding Clab, elo P. t, Anmlerion, University Librery, Aberleen, 

The Cambridge Antiywirian Society, ¢/o Rev, PG. Walker, 22 St Ancdrnw's 
Street, Carn biritlpe. 

Tho Royal Historical Society, 7 South Square, Gray's Inn, Lomton, W.C. 

The Literary and Scientific Society, ‘The Musetum, Elgin, 

The Yorkshire Arcluelogieal Society, ¢/o FE. Kitson Clark, 10 Park Street, Leeds 

The Perthshire Natural Histore Siciety, Natural History Mueeum, Perth. 

The Thoreshy Society, 10 Park Street, Leeds. . 

The Bochun Field Club, ojo J. 8. Tochar, Criwn Matriins, 414 Union Strewt, 
Alverrlesti. 

The Viking Clab, wo A. W. Johnston, 20 Ashburnkan Mausions. Chelsea, 
London | 

The Glasgow Archwological Soorety, no A, A. Charturls, Secretary, 19 St 
Vinamnt Pince, Glaggow. 

The Stirling Natural History anil Archwoligical Society, efo D. B. Moria, 
‘Town Clirk; Stirling. 

The Hawick Archmological Socivty, c/o 4. 4, Vernon, Hawick. 

The Gaelic’ Society af Invemnes, c/o D. F. Mackensix, Secrtiary, 42 Union 
Street, Fnvierness 

The Boyal Commision on Ancient and Historical Montments in Scotland, 
20:5¢ Andrew Square, Edinljurgh. 

The Buteshire Natoral History Sonirty, Bute Miisenint, Battery: Place, Mathesay. 


Foueres Soctertes, Usivensries, Mesnome, Xtc, 
‘The Royal Society of Norther Antiquarin, Prindsen’s: Palace, Copentingen 
(Kongelige Nordiske Oldakrift Selekat), 
La Société Nationale des Antiquaires de Prance (Musée dn Lowrre), Par 
Antiquarischn Gesellachalt, Zurich, Stadthibliohel, Aurich, Switserland, 
Verein vou Alterthumefreunds im Rbetniands, Bonu, Germany 
The Suiitheitiian Institution, Washington, U.S.A.. clo Wm, Wesley & Sou, 
@6 Essex Street, Stranil, London. 
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The Conadion [netitnte, 25 Richmond Street Kast, Toronto, Canada, 

The Muscuni, Bergen, Norway, 

Foruningen til Nomke Fortiduuindesmerkers Bearing, The University, Chris 
Hania, Norway. 

The Royal Academy of History and Antiquities, Stockholm, Sweden, 

The Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, clo Wim, Wesley & Son, 25 Eecox 
Street, Strand, Liowulom, 

The Peabody Museum, c/o Win. Wealey & Son, 28 Essex Street, Strand, London. 

Cesellechalt fur Nilézliche Forolamgen, Trier, Germany, 

Pheaic-(Ekonotiliche Greeelleliaft, ¢/o Dy Otto Tiseliler, Kiinigsherg, Prosaia, 

Berliner Geselluchalt fir Anthropologie, Koniggrateer Strasse, 12, Merlin, SW, 

Atithrepologische Gesellschaft, Burgring, 7, Wien, Austria, 

Socited d'Archdologie do Bruxelles 14 Rue Ravenstein, Bruxelles, Belgium. 

Sooldtd dee Bollandists, 14 Rue dee Urvolines, Bragelies, Belin, 

{Boole d’ Anthropologie, 15 Rne de L'Boole-de-Médocine, Paris, 

Société Archedlogique de Namur, c/o Adrion Oger, Conservateur, Nawur, 
Belgium. 

Reale Accadernia del Linced, Rotie, Italy. 

Der Alterthtitusgeseliachaft, Prossia,c/o Dr A. Berrenberver, Veunlstrasee, 2, 

iinigabeeng, Priiacia. | 

Romisch Germanischen Central Museum, Mains, Germany, 

Romiach Germanteche Kommission des Kaberlichen Archeologiechen Institntia, 
Frankinrt am Main, 

Stadiselws Maswuin fir Volkerkunde, Letpasig, Germany. 

La Sovidts Archéclogiqne de Moravie, c/o J) Le Cervinka, Kojetin, Moravie, 
Austria, 

Prikdtorischen Kommission der Kaisarliche Aloulemie dey Wissensshaften in 
Wien, Vienna, Ansiein 

Centnilblatt fie Anthropologie, co Dr G. Buachan, Friedrich Car] Serasss, 71, 
Stettin, Prusaia, 

Sociéte Archiidogiqite de. Midi de ln Franes, Toulouse, Franue, 

Sadidtt Arehtoloviyue de Montpellier, Montpellier, France 

LAcidénile dea Inscriptions: et Belles Lettres, Paris 

Ta Commissione Archeologica Commuimale di Roma, Presso i] Mimen Cupitoling, 
Rome. 

La Soci#ié d'Authrmpologie de Paris, 1 Rue de Li Bool dy Médecine, Paris, 

‘La Mude Guimet, Paris, France, 

La Société Archiologique de Constantine, Alyeria. 

‘Notional Musom of Croatia, ¢/o Dr Jos Reansmid, Directeur, Zagreb, Croatia, 
Anstris-Hungary. 

The Posnisch-Hersewoviniich Landis:Misoum, Sarajevo, Boania, 

Bureau des Schweiterieches Lanciee Myseum, Zarich, Switzerland. 
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Nordieka Museet, c/o Dr Arthur Hazeliim, Director, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Norsk Folktuouenm, Rygdo, Christiania, Norway, 

Museum of Northerti Antiquities, Siegward Petersen, Conservatiur, The 
University, Christiania, 

The Reval Bohemian Mien, Prague, Anstria. 

Societa Ramana di Antropoloyia, 28 Via del Collezio Romano, Rome, Ltaly. 

La Soeidté d'Histoire at d'Arechéologie de Gand, Bibliothique de Socivté, Rue 
de Baudeloo 34, Gand, Belgium. 

Kongelige Norske Virhinakabers Sclskah, Troudhietm, Norwar 

Historische wid Autiwarieche Gesellechaft in Basel, o/% Dr J. Schueider 
BHildiothakar, Basel, Switzerland. 

La Soaiaté Finlandaies W'Archiologie, c/o Jolani Rone, Secretaire, Helaingfors, 
Finan, 

Faeilta dee Sciences le Lyon, Anthropolugie, Quai Clande-Bernand, & Lyon, 
France, 

[ui Socidte deo Antiquaires de Quest, 20 Rue de PEt, Poitiers, Vienna, 
Frame, 

Der Historiseher Verein file Niederenchsen, Hanover, Germany, 

Gitehorg ooh Bolinsline Farnminneafirening, Stadsbiblloteket, Giteborg. 

The Archieslogioa! Survey of Todin, Simla, India. 

Voroin fiir Noxsauiscle Alterthomekunds, Wiesbaden, Germany, 

The Provinein! Museum, ¢/o David Boyle, Strpewintenilest, Tonml:i, Canada, 

The British School at Rome, The Lilirary, British Sehool, Palarxn Odesealehi, 
Rotwe. 

‘The University of California, Berkeley, United States, c/o Wm, Wesley & Son, 
28 Eaat Cleerge Street, Strand, Lamilon. 

Columbia Cuiversity Library, Now York, (Jo G. EK Svechert & Co, 2 Star Yard, 
Carey Streat, Chancery Lane, London, 


Frow Tax Pusnienens, 


The Editor of The Aatiguery (o/o Elliot Stock, 62 Paternoster Row), Lomdou, 
L' Anthropoloove, Mascon & Ole, 120 Bonlevand St Germain, Paris, 


Linwantos, Borris. 


Edinburgh Pablic Library, George TV. Bridge, Edinburgh. 

Soottish National Portrait Gallery Library, | Queen Street, Edinburgh, 
Glasgaw University Library, Glasgow. 

Falintrgh Cniversity Lilirary, Booth Bridge, Eelinburgh, 

Aberdeen University Library, Aberdeen, 

St Andrews University Library, St Andrews 

The United Free Charch Qollege Library, The Mound, Edinbargh, 
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The Signet Library, Parliament Synare, Edinburgh. 

The Advocates’ Library, Parliament Square, Edinburgh, 

The British Masenm Library, London. 

The Podleian Library, Oxford 

The University Library, Cambridge. 

Trinity Oollege Library, Dublin, 

The Royal Library, Windior, 

The Liverpocl Free Library, William Brown Street, Liverpeod, 

The Athonimam Club Library, Waterloo Place, London. 

The Oninance Survey Libvary, Southampton. 

Chetham's Litwary, Hunts Bank, Matichester. 

The Lihrary of the Pablie Recond-Of}ce, Chancery Lane, London, 

The Library, Victoria and Albert Museum, 5. Ketisington, London 

Thy Library of the Dean and Chapter, Durham, c/o University Library, 

The Mitehill Literary, Ingram Sime!, Glaggow, : 

The Library of the Faulty of Procturators, ¢/o Jolin Muir, Librarian, 62 St 
George's Place, Glasgow. 


Limsantes, Formas, 


The University Library (Unmiversitels Bililiothek), Christiania, Norway, 
“Tie Cniversity Library (Universiteta Bibliothek}, Upaala, Sweden 
The Roval Litirary (Kongelige Bibliothek), Stockholin, Sweden. 

Tho University Libeary (Universitats Bibliothek}, Kiel, (iermaiy, 

The University Library (Universitat Bibliothek), Leipzig, Germany, 
The Royal Library (Konigliche Bibliothek), Dreslon, Gernmiany- 
‘The Royal ibrary (Konigliche Biblinthek), Berlin, Prneein, 

The foperial Library (Kaiverliche Bibliothek), Vienna, Anstrin, 

The National Library (Bililigthipue Nationale), Paris, France 

‘The Public Library (Stadt Bibliothek), Hamburg, Germany, 

The University Library (Universitats Billiothek), Gottingen, Germany, 
The Royal Library (Giants Bibliothek), Mumich, Bavaria, Germany, 
The Royal Libeery (Kanuolige Bibliothek), Copenhagen, Denmark. 
‘The Newberry Library, Chicago, U.S.A. c/o Messrs Stevens & Brown, 

Trafulgar Square, Lonilon. 





PROCEEDINGS 


iM THE 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


HUNDRED AND THIRTY-THIRD SESSION, 1912-1013. 


ANNIVERSARY Meretine, 30th November 141%, 


Proresson THOMAS H. BRYCE. Vice-President, 
in the Chair: 


Sir James Balfour Paul and Mr James Curle, W.S., were appointed 
Scrutineers of the Ballot for the election of Office-Bearers. 


The Ballot having been concluded, the Serutineers found and 
declared the List of the Council for the ensuing year to be as follows :-— 


President, 
The Right Hon. Sir Heeweer E. Maxweis, Rart,, LL.D. DCI 
Vice- Presidents. 
Professor Toomas H. Bryer, MD, 


The Hon, Lory Gurunix. 


W. T, Onpatevn, F.BL1.2.A. 
VOL. XLVIL 1 
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Councillors. 
Joux RB, Fexotay, Representing Frascrs (. Eeurs. 
The Hon. Haw H. | the Board | The Most Hon. Tux Manquis oy Bure 
Datnyuree. of Trestern, Witrtrast Mom Bayer 
Sir Kexwern J. Macxexzm, Bart.. Rosewr pz Canpoxnxgn Frxvcay. 
Representing the Treasury, Exsxixe Bevertpcr, LL.D, 
Tomas Rosa, LL.D. | Axonew Hexpenson Boenor. 
Professor G. Batnwirsx Brows. New. J. K. Cocukas-Parnicn. 
Seereturics. 
Atexaxprnr 0. Curie, W.S. | Ropxur Scorr-Moscaterr, W.8, 


For Foreign Correspondence. 
Rev. Professor A. H. Savon, MA. J, Marrtaxp Tuomsos, LID. 
LILD., D.D., 


Treasurer. 
Jous Normas, F.F.A,, 28 St Andrew Square 


Oaratore of the Museum. 
Jauss Cvaie, W.S. | J. Graman Oattaspen. 


Curator of Coie. 
Gronce Macpowano, MLA., LL.D. 


Librarian, 
W. K. Decksos, LL.D. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were duly elected 
Fellows :-— 


Cremest Anustrono, Eskhalm, Langholu. 

Vixcesy Coxsmux Buvex, B.A. (Oxon.j), of Longside and Inver- 
qubomery, § Ainslie Place. 

Mise Yrouer M. Cassets, Juniper Hill, Rickmansworth, Herts, 

Hea W. Daumamonp, Hawthornden, Lasawade 

Epwany Evwarr, M_D., Ch_B., of Broadyates, Gullane. 

Hoon 8. Gravsroxe, M.A. F.R.SE., Capenoch, Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. 

Ronger Hyrstor, 5 Bellevne Crescent, Sunderiand. 

Onanues Kixo, 21 Newton Place, Glasgow. 
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Rev. Jamne King, St Mary's Vicarage, Berwick-on:Twoed, 


Ricwann Quick, Superintendent of the Art Gallery and Museum, Briatol, 
Rev, Hexny Gov Soraren, 20 Brundon Avenue, Gallatown, Kirkealdy, 


Davip Stavenson, Firenze, 03 Trinity Road. 


Rev. W. B. Rongersox Witsox, Minister Emeritus of Dollar UF. Church, 


Strathidevon, Dollar, 


Witttam J. Warsow, MLA., LILD., F.R&E, Rector of Erlinburgh High 


Sehool, 17 Merchiston Avenne. 
Tuowas Yore, W.S., 1 East Chiremont Street. 


The Secretary read the following list of Members deceased since 


the last Annual Meeting -— 


Corresponding Members. 
ALEXANDER A. Cansncmag., LD: .  . — 
Rev, Asaus Mackay, Westerdale Manse, Halkirk, Caithness, ‘ 
Rev. Davip Lawnsnonocan, LL, Henderson UF. Church, Kil: 
niitrnocdk, : : P P . ; ; ; 


Pellowea, 
Crane M Axpensos, Garilenhurst, Prestwich, Manchester, : 
Jouw Atsvaxnm Barrovr, F.R, Hist, Soc., Kelyindare, Kelvinside, 
(slmagow, avai. .— . or F a ‘ : 
James Bannoun, Architect, St Christopher's, Dumfries,  .  , : 
Anexanpen Bourg, Manager of the Commorcial Rank, 48 Lauder Road, 
Edinburgh, « 4 + @ a 4 lletltt«S 
Rev. K, Bontaxn, D1), Manse of Yarrow, Selkirkshire; . . : 
Jou Baorw Brovs-Monsun, of Murie and Findertie, Marie Hous, 
Errol, £ e : , - - - : ; ' 
Davin Cimestisom, SLD, LLD., 30 Magdals Crescant, Edinburgh, . 
Rev. James Myies Crome, The Manao, (Cote des Neiges, Montreal, 
Canada, - : : = , : : ‘ - - : 
Liowt.-Col, Kaxxerit Mackkwre Downre, MLD, Pentland Cottage, 
Joux Sarre Ginn, § Cobley Crescent, Edinburgh, —. bin « 
T. Warsox Gata, of Glenoaras, Perthshire, - - ; = 
Rev, W. Mason Inonss, MLA, Minister of Auchterhoune, 1 =. 
Axikew Layg, MLA. LD, DCL, 1 Marloes Road, Kensington, 
London, ; ' : 


a st] 


1870 
100s 


isso 


1sS4 


1908 
Tsti 
1887 
1806 
1878 
1nsz 
1580 


Lan 
1Si7 
1886 
1S87 


1D) 
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Rey, Roneny Looas, Woodlands, Moffat, . . . IBIG 
AEsmas J. (G, Mackay, K.C,, LLD,, 7 Albyn Place, Edisbimgh, - - . 1876 
Joux Axnxnsow MacLeax, Union Bank House, Forfar, . . - 106 
Wroisam Wartsos, Dep. Surgeon-Getieral, The Lea, Corstorphine. . 1802 
Witttaw Lavaence Yorno, Belvidere, Auchwrarder, - , : ~ 180 


The meeting resolved to record their sense of the loss the Society 
had suatained in the deaths of these Membera. 


Mr R. Seott-Moncrieif, Secretary, read the following Report by the 
Secretaries on the progress and work of the Society for the past 
year -— 


Membership.—The total number of Members on the roll at 30th 
November 1911, aa finally adjusted, waa z : . 730 
At 30th November 1912 : : : 730 

thus showing natihes: an increase or serene 


Thirty-six New Fellows were added to the Roll, while 19 died, 
6 resigned, and allowed their membership to lapse. 


Proceedings.—An advanoy copy of the Proceedings Jor the post 
year is on the table, and we may turn to it for an estimate of the 
progress whith the Society is making. A meré statement of the 
number of papers or pages in the volume will not necessarily help 
wa to that end, hut it is satisfactory to note that the 30 papers it 
contains are 2 in excess of the number of the previous year. 

We are entering on our 133d Session, Ourage grows venerable, but 
our vigourisnotimpaired. For the last forty-seven yeurs we have pub- 
lished a thick annual volume of Proceedings, and, in addition, we had 
previously published five volumes of Archa@ologia Scotica. Notwith- 
‘standing this constant drain on oor supply of archmological matter, 
it 4 a subject for congratulation to note that among the commiuinica- 
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tions of last session there are no less than seven dealing with subjects 
of research new to the Society. A paper on ancient bridges treats 
of w subject which has waited lony for its exponent ; the records of 
the corporation of Surgeons and Barbers in Edinburgh have heen 
unearthed from their strong-box and remind us of the almost forgotten 
relationship between the noblest of the professions and « less exalted 
calling. The subject of watch-houses, mort-safes, and vaults, not 
hitherto treated of, takes us back to the days of the body-snatchers, 
and enlightens us on the remarkable expedients employed to prevent 
the rifling of graves. As the objects dealt with in this paper are 
barely a century old, we have here a subject but newly ripened for our 
consideration, The pirlie pigs, the earthenware money boxes of onion 
shape much in vogue in the sixteenth century, have been brought 
into notice; and a paper on kayaks, with special teference to the 
specimen preserved in the Anthropological Museum of Aberdeen, 
which was taken with its ocoupant somowhere about the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, also yoes deeply into 4 subject fresh to us 
here. We have on record also in this volume the first discovery of 
medieval relics on « mote hill, and the account of the first exeuvation 
of one of the recently noted galleried structures of Caithness, Of fresh 
mformation on old subjects and further records of varieties whereof 
the types are already known—such as churchyard memorials of 
various periods—there is no lack, Lastly, we would direct attention 
to the first published essay in the Chaimers-Jerviae Essay Competition, 
entitled "Some Shetland Brochs and Standing Stones,” contributed 
by Miss Elizabeth Stout, Hamnavoe, Burra Isle, Shetland. 


Bxcavation—No particular excavation was undertaken by the 
Society last session; hut the excavation of the Roman fort of Cappuck 
‘in Roxburghshire, conducted by Mr G. H. Stevenson, M.A., University 
College, Oxford, and Mr E. N. Miller, M.A. Lecturer in Roman History, 
Glasgow University, by means of 4 grant from the Carnegie Trust, 
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has been brought to completion, and the report will appear in the 
forthcoming volume. 

Arrangements have been made with the proprietor for the exeava- 
tion of the Roman fort on the Antonine vallum, situated at Mumrile, 
near Falkirk, and some preliminary research is being undertaken, 
but, owing to the condition of the cropping of the land, the thorough 
excavation of the site must be postponed for some time yet. Ex- 
cavation of another fort on the vallum is at present being undertaken 
by the Glasgow Archeological Society at Balmulie, with interesting 
results, 


The Rhind Lectureship —The Rhind Lecturer for the past aession 
was the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., President of the 
Society, and his lectures, “ The Early Chronicles relating to Scot- 
land,” have already been published. The lecturer for this vear is 
Dr George Neilson, LL.D, whose subject is * Some Aspects of Scottish 
Feudalism.” 


The Museum—tThe additions to the Museum during the year 
ending $0th November 1912 have been 541 by donation and 64 by 
purchase. The additions to the library have been 179 books and 
pamphlets by donation and 35 by purchase, and the binding of 90 
volumes has been proceeded with. Three of the donations to the 
Museum call for special mention, viz., two collections from. North 
Uist. one consisting of fi4 objects presented by Sir Campbell Orde, 
Bart., of Kilmory and North Uist, and the other of 162 objects pre- 
sented by Dr Erskine Beveridge of Vallay, North Uist; and the 
ornamented hammer of hornstone presented by the Marquis of Bute. 
Of the two collections it need only be suid that they are aa valuable 
and interesting as they are large in bumber. The hammer calle for 
a few more words. It ts one of four known examples of this kind of 
work, and with one exception it is the tinest. The Society had long 
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known of its existence, and had for some time heen in hopes of ac- 
quiring it. It was more than a disappointment, therefore, when a 
paragraph in the Scotsman announced its sale in London at the price 
of a hundred guineas. Fortunately for the Society, the purchaser 
proved to be the Marquis of Bute, who, on learning the circumstances, 
with conspicuous venerosity presented it to the National collection, 
At the last general meeting, a motion was made by the Chairman 
that “ It be remitted to the Council to appoint a General Committee 
to consider whether any means should be taken to improve the welfare 
of the Society by making its meetings more attractive, and, if so, to 
suggest what these means should be. Also to consider whether it is 
possible to alter the date of the Annual General Meeting for the 
reason of its coincidence with so many other gatherings on St Andrew's 
Day.” The Council accordingly appointed a Committee consisting 
of Sir Herbert Maxwell, Mr W. K. Dickson, Dr Macdonald, Sir James 
Balfour Paul, and R. Scott-Moncrieff and A, O. Curle, Secretaries, 
who, haying met and considered the matter, reported to the Council 
on 20th February as follows; “ That there is no statutory impedi- 
ment to the alteration of the date of the Annual Meeting and reeom- 
mend the proposal to the Council for their consideration ; farther, 
that the most suitable innovation in the proceedings at the Annual 
General Meeting to render it more attractive would be the delivery 
of an address.” The Council, after giving the matter due considera- 
tion, resolved to adhere to the statutory day of the Annual General 
Meeting, at which the President might be asked to deliver an address. 


Assistam Keeper of the Museum—The post of Assistant Keeper, 
which remained vacant for gone time while endeavours were being 
made to procure an officer who had the benefit of Museum experience, 
has now been filled by the selection of Mr A. J, H. Edwards, who for 
4 number of years has been on the staff of the Royal Scottish 
Miiseum, 


a ; 
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The Library.—A card catalogue has been in preparation for some 
time, and ite completion should not now belong delayed. It is believed 
that it will be of much service to Fellows making use of the library, 
The whole library has been recently cleaned and the walls repainted, 
and similar treatment has been meted out to the adjoining gallery. 


The Secretaries cannot conclude their Report without adverting to 
the death of Dr David Christison and to his many services to the 
Society. For seventeen years, from 1888 to 1905, Dr Christison acted 
at Secretary, ond during that period gave ungrudgingly a very large 
portion of his time to the work of the Society, not only in the 
ordinary routine of the Secretaryship, but in supervising numerous 
important excavations on Roman ax well a3 native sites, and writing 
the official reports of them. As Rhind Lecturer, in 1894, he delivered 
a coume of Lectures on The Early Forts of Scotland, a subject to 
which he devoted many yeare of study. To his researches the 
Society will long remain indebted for plana and ¢lassifications of 
the prehistoric fortresses in many nounties in Scotland. Though for 
some years previous to his death failing health prevented him from 
taking any part in our affairs, yet the impetus he yave to various 
branches of archmology has not lost its force, and its effect is revog- 
nisable in each succeeding session, 


Mr John Notman, Treasurer, read # statement of the Society's 
Funds, which was ordered to be printed and circulated among the 
members. 


PURCHASES FOR THE MUSEUM AND LIBRARY, S 


Mowpay, 914 December 1912. 


Mn W. T. OLDRIEVE, F.R.1.B.A,, Vice-President, 
in the Chair, 


A Ballot having been taken, 
Euro Stam Keni, 2) Napier Road, 
was duly elected a Fellow of the Society. 


The following purchases acquired by the Purchase Committee 
during the recess, 18th May to S0th November 1012, were exhibited — 


A collection of objecta found about 5 feet under the surface on the 
site of an ancient structure, probably a Broch, on the links of Stacwick 
Bay, on the farm of Skaill, Island of Sanday, Orkney, comprising ;— 


A Cup, Finches in height and 5] in diameter, made from a cetacean 
vertebra; two Weaving Combs, 6 inches and 5] inches in length, of 
cetacean bone; a small Kuife-handle of bone, 24 inches in length, 
with part of the blade; o amall tapering cylindrical Handle of bone, 
2 inches in length, with part of a blade in it, and ornamented with 
incised patterns round the butt end; one of a set of oblona bone 
Dice, 1} mebes in length and | inch m thickness, made from a sheep- 
shank boue, and marked by dots on the four aides with 3, 5, 4, 65 
uw amall three-suled Crucible of clay, 14 inches deep and 1} inches of 
a pide at the mouth; pieces of Antler cut and fashioned into 
Imploments ; a large round atone Maul perforated for o handle: and 
pieces of coarse Pottery, 

A collectian of Stone Impluments, Jet Beads, ete., from the neigh- 
bourhood of West Linton, comprising :— 


A polished Stone Axe of dark marble-like stone, 5 inches in length 
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by 3 inches across the cutting face and fully half an inch in thickness, 
found at Hillend, Peniouik ; oval Pebble of whinstone. 32 inches by 
2 inches, with fattened ends and a groove round the middle, found at 
West Linton; similar Pebble of quartzite, 34 by 1§ inches, from the 
Globe, West Linton; Pebble of reddish stone, perforated, probably 
for use as a charm stone, from West Linton ; eight Beads of jot about 
1 inch in diameter, circular in section; two fat Beads of jet 1 
inch in diameter; oval flattish Pendant of jet, 1] by LA inches, per- 
forated, with two lines crossing obliquely on the one face, and on the 
other three parallel lines; triangular Pendant of jet, perforated, and 
having two lines crossing obliquely on the one face, plain on the other ; 
one doubly conical Bead and two triangular end-piates of a jet Necklace 
ornamented with « punctulated pattern, from the Yirdies, near 
Carnwath, 

Polished Axe of felstone, #4 inches in length by 2} inches across the 
cutting edge, from Culmore, Drummore, Wigtownshire, and two 
Arrow-heads of Flint from Torrs, Glenluce. 

Large wedge-shaped Stone Axe, 10} inches in length, perforated, 
ornamented by incised lines on the sides and faces, found on Douglas 
Farm, Gretna. 

Silver Finger-ring with projecting facets and on each facet one 
letter of the talisnianie insoription—IHESVS . N. 

Small-toothed comb of wood found jn excavating in Leith Walk. 

Small Bronze Cup with flat everted lip, 2 inches im height by 24 
in diameter at the mouth, and I inch at the base, which is a raised 
circular moulding. with three concentric cireles, incised, within the 
moulding, from Loch Kimord, Aberdeenshire. 


Books for the Library -— 

Beddoe's Races of Britain, and Anthropological History of Europe ; 
Gibson's The Wardlaws in Scotland; Williams's Christianity in 
Early Britain; Lumadon's History of the Hammermen of Glasgow ; 


BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 11 


Professor W. M. Lindsay's Early Irish Minuscule Script and Early 
Welsh Script; Macnaught’s Parish and Burgh of Kilmaurs; Marwick’s 
Early Glasgow to the year I611. 





Fig. |, Flacon of Pewter, 13 inchos in height. 


There was exhibited :— 


By Ronert Auiax, Hanthill, Renfrewshire, a Flagon of Pewter 
(fig. 1), 1S inches high, with Ioop handle and ornamented brass top 
and hinged lid, inscribed in Gothic lettering D.M.LL.—MDX XII. 


The lid, which is hinged to a collar of brass, with ioop-handle 
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attached, i8 ahightly domed, and has an ivory finial in the centre, 
ant] ulso # thumb-piece near the hinge, of ivory, carved into the 
similitide of a man's head, The collar its ornamented im relief with 
o bund of fignres of satyre, and the bottom of the flagon is inserted. 
into a base of brass with roll mouldings in relief 


[. 


NOTES ON A HOARD OF PERSONAL ORNAMENTS, IMPLEMENTS, 
AND ANGLO-SAXON AND NORTHUMBRIAN COINS FROM. TAL. 
NOTRIF, RIRKCULBRIGHTSHIRE. Br Tre wer Hox, Sm 
HERBERT MAXWELL Barr, LLD,, DCL, Prendent, 


Talnétrie isa tract of wild ground on the north-western Hank of 
Caimsmore o° Fleet (2500 feet), It was formerly a sheep farm, but 
is now reserved for game by the Duke of Bedford. The ground is 
very rocky, steep in places, and the dwellers ina solitary house beside 
the road to New Galloway rely for fael on deposits of peat which occur 
in emall patohes among the rocks. 

Mra Gordon, wife of the cottar, in putting peats on the hearth, 
noticed a metal object drop out of one of them. Thie led her to 
examine some of the other peats, with the result that several small 
eoing and other manufactured articles were recovered, Others had 
already been melted, a» shown by the tittle mass of molten silver 
preserved with the rest of the find. Provost M'Cormick of Newton 
Stewart, having heard of the discovery, informed me about it, and we 
drove up together on 24th May 1912 to ascertain more about it, 

Mr Gordon, o most intellizent man, took us to the place where the 
objects iad been exhumed. [t waa on a steep hillside, across one part 
of whieh had been built a fence of turf and stones, The purpose of 
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this fence i# not apparent ; it is about 40 yards long, and the ends are 
free; but the result has been to dam up the moisture trickling over the 
rock surface, which has caused the formation of peat to a depth of 
two or three feet. 

The metal objects seem to have been lying on the clacial clay below 
the peat, for Me Gordon saye that al! that he recovered were at the 
lower end of the peata which he cast. He ia going to make a thorough 
examination of the place, so as to law bare the whole of the «absoil 
in the small area of peat. 

On rocky knolls m the immediate neighbourhood of this littl 





Fig. |. Leadim Weight with ‘ornmimanted top from Taliotria, (td 


peat moss, [ noticed two hut circles and the fallen walls of » smal! 
rectangular dwelling. 


Dr Anderson supplies the following description of thie objects -— 


(1) Leaden weight with brass top (fig, 1), ornamented with jinter- 
laced work, The form of the weight is cylindrical, 1 inch in diameter 
and § inch in depth, of which the lower half-inch is lead. The brass 
top, which is fastened to the lead by pins } inch in length, has o raised 
Tim round the circumference, on the inner side of which are four 
sunk and pointed oval panels with a quadrant having concave sides 
in the centre. The quadrant is-filled by two pointed ovals interlaced, 
and the four oval spaces round jt are filled, two and two. by corre- 
sponding patterns of interlaced knot-work, It now weighs 1360 
grains, or 80 graing less thin 3.o2,—or o quarter of a pound troy, 
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(2) Globular head of a pin (fig. 2), 1 inch in diameter, perforated 
for the pin-shank above and below by circular apertures } inch in 
diameter. It is hollow, and consists of two skins, the outer one of 
thin brass or bronze. It ie divided horizontally into two hemi- 
spharee, each of which is subdivided into quadrants by raised vertical 
ridges, and the quadranta filled with triquetra serolle of filugree 





Fis. 2. Hoad of Pin from Taluotrie, (f.) 


work. At the intersections of the dividing ndges there have been 
four settings, only one of which now remains, a globular setting of a 
dark red colour. 

(3) A strap-tag of silver (fig. 3), Lf inches in length and # Jong oval 
in shape, with two rivet-holes at one end, where it is § of an inch in 
breailth, widening to rather more than half an inch in the middle 





Fig, 3. Steap-tag of Silver from Talnotrio. (f.) 


and tapering thence to «a blunt, rounded point, worked into the 
similitade of a conventional head of an animal, It & ornamental 
on the obverse, by a panel of niello work within a beaded border 
representing a nondescript beast couchant, having its head and tail 
turned backwards and forwards over its back, and from its open 
mouth a long tongue protruding obliquely across the body to its 


hind leg. 
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(4) A pair of pins of silver (fig. 4), 3 inches in length, with etroular 
Hat heads ? inch in diameter. They are similar in every respect, 
except that the one hos a small perforation on the right side of the 
head and the other on the left side, evidently for attachment of a 
chain to be worn between them. The heads, which have their 
eirenlar flat faces in the plane of the length of the pin, are orna- 
mented on the obverse with o beaded margin round a plain circle, 
enclosing a pattern formed hy four pointed ovals placed end to end 
around the inner circumference, their inner outlines forming 4 
quadrant with concave sides, having a dot and small cirele in the 
centre, 





Fig. 4. One of the Silver Pins from Talnotrie, (ds) 


(5) A parr of oval loops. of silver wire about # inch in the 
longest diameter with the free end of the wire bent into a 
hook, 

(6) A-plain gold: finger-ring, ? inch in diameter, the hoop flat on 
both sides: and on the inner face, while the outer or convex side js 
dlightly raised in the middle line, 

(7) Object of thin bronze (fig. 5), shaped like an incomplete cross. 
of which the contre is oceupied by an oval setting nearly J inch in 
its longest diameter, in which part of 4 semi-transparent, stone still 
remains One of the arme terminates in a triangular expansion; the 
others are broken off unequally, 

(8) Piece of greenish glass with slightly convex [acvs, § inch in 
longth, possibly # part of an oval setting, 

(9) Three whorls of claystone, Lf, 1f, and 1} inches in diameter, 
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the first two quite plain, the third, which is dome-shaped, having aix 
conoentric circles at equal distances round its ‘convexity, 

(10) Circular piece of jet or lignite, 2 inches in diameter, with a 
roughly cat hole } inch in diameter in the centre. The exterior edges 
of the piece have been smoothly rounded, though now much broken, 
antl the appearance of the whole is that of the concave footstand of 
a Vase, 





Fiz, 5. Object of Thin Bronte from Talnotrie. (].) 


(11) An agate in ite roogh natural state, a fattened ovoid in shape, 
méasuring 14 x1} x? inches. 

(12) Part of « cake of some substance like beeswax. 

Besides these objects there were twelve coins, which have been 
identified by Dr George Macdonaid as six Northumbrian stycas: 
including one of Wulfhere, Archbishop of York, s.0. 854-910, and 
one of Osherht, King of Northumbria, a.». 8456-867; four of Burgred, 
King of Mercia, a.p. 853-874; one fragmentary coin, French, 
apparently of the Carlovingian period; and one Oufic coin, broken, 
probably of the period of the Abbaside Calipha. 


PLANS AND BIRD'S-RYE PRRSPRCTIVE OF EDINBURGH CasTLE, 17 
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NOTICE OF PLANS, AND A BIRD'S-EYE PERSPECTIVE, BELIEVED 
TO BE THE OLDEST AUTHENTIC VIEW OF EDINBURGH 
CASTLE, NOW IN THE KING'S LIBRARY, BRITISH MUSEUM. 
By Sm KR. ROWAND ANDERSON, LLD,, HRSA, BS.A. Scor, 


On the east outside face of the old Palace and between the Hall- 
Moon Battery and the south-east corner of the building, are three 
projections, octagonal on plan, corbelled out from the main wall, one 
of them having a shaft running down to the rock. These are dis- 
tinctly seen on the illustration from a photograph reproduced in fig. 1. 
I have often speculated as to what these were. I have examined 
every drawing I could fall in with, as well as every description of the 
building, but I can find no indication or explanation of what they 
were in their completed condition. I have always held that they 
ars the roots or bases of tall projecting windows; their structure 
being light, they were easily destroyed in one of the many sieges of 
Edinburgh Castle. Some say that they were only balconies: [ 
adhere to the projecting window theory. 

A short time ago I took the opportunity of visiting the King’s 
Library of the British Museum, and asked if they had any drawings 
of Edinburgh Castie. A portfolio was brought to me containing 
a number of loose plans and views of the Castle, but none of them 
gave any itidication as to the original condition of these projections ; 
but on looking over the collection I found three drawings which J 
thonight of great interest, and I was allowed to have photographs of 
them taken, which are now reproduwed as illustrations to this paper. 
In the Appendix to Wilson's Memoirs of Edinburgh in the Olden Time 
there is a very full notice of * Ancient Maps and Views of Edin- 
burgh."” None of these plans is alluded to by him. 


The first drawing (shown in fig. 2) is o plan of the Castle signed 
Vol. XLVH, g 





Fw. |. View of Edinburgh Castle at the routh-east corner, showing projections. 





Pig. 2 Plan of Edinburgh Castle by Slexer, 1675. 
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by J. Slezer, the author of Theatrum Scotia. In March 1675 it is 
recorded that the Lords of the Treasury recommend that the Lord 
Treasurer Depute should visit the Castle and examine the ground 
where the additions to the fortifications are to be made, and he waa 
to take Mr Slexer with him. Now, Slezer, no doubt, made a report 
oa this visit, and my belief is that thie is the drawing which accom- 
panied it My reason for saying so is this: the marginal notes on 
this drawing not only specify the names of existing buildings, but 
also « number of suggestions for improvements, such as :— 


(.0.C., Intended Outworks, 

'’., Intended Chapel Batterie. 

R., Intended Batterie on the Hawk Hill to command the highways 
on that side. 

5., Intended Main Gard. 

(),, Intended Firework Laboratory, 

N., The new entrenchments towards the South-west. 

0.0.0.. eto,, Levelled Ground at the inside of the walls for the 
Rounds to go along in the night time, it being at present impossible 
to do it on a stormie night. 


This ia the oldest accurate plan of the Castle upon which 1 have come. 

The second drawing (shown in the illustration, fy. 3) is a large pen- 
and-ink drawing, measuring 2 feet 10 inches by 1 foot 10 inches. [t is 
& hird’s-aye view from the south of the Castle and its surroundings, 
There is no date or mark on it to indicate who made it or when it was 
made, but I think it is possible to approximate to the date, In 1689, 
when the Castle was held for James VIL, by the Dake of Gordon, the 
Earl of Leven, who waa on the other side of politics, was ordered 
by the Convention, then sitting in Edinburgh, to blockade the rock on 
the weat. To assist in accomplishing this, he dug a trench from the 
West Port to St Cuthbert’s, At the time it was said that it was so 
hadly done that, but for the humanity of the Duke of Gordon, every 
man im it could have been killed. The trench is clearly indicated on 
the drawing, and this proves that the drawing could not have been 
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made before 1689. After the Unien in March 1707 the Scottish 
flag, namely the St Andrew's saltira, ceased to be the national fag 
of Scotland. This was lowered, and the Union flag took ite place. 
On 26th March the Regalia were deposited in the Crown Room, 
never after to be removed from the Castle. This drawing shows a 
tall flagpole with the Seottish flag fiving from it, and this indicates 
that the drawing was made before the Union in 1707. One can 
therefore aafely assert that this drawing was made between the years 
1689 and 1707, a period of eighteen years. It had evidently been 
mad to illustrate a big scheme of fortification, something of the 
Vauban type, covering what is now the Esplanade; but thia project, 
like many others of the same kind, was never carried out. J have not 
been able to connect thie proposal with any name or date. 

There are one or two other points on this drawing to which | wish 
to call attention. The view shows that the west side of the Quad- 
rangle had not then been built, as the building now on this site is shown 
on # plan dated 1709, and is called “ New Barracke for Officers.” 
The large church which formed the north side of the Quadrangle 
is clearly shown here. When it was disused as 4 church, it was made 
into a great storehouse, and you will notice on the drawing the large 
pointed windows of the chnroh built up. The church was used as 
4 store at least up to 1755, ae there is a plan dated 1755 now in the 
Office of Works showing « design of « building to take its place. This 
building was burned » good many years ago, and the present building 
on the site took ita place. 

The third drawing I found in the portfolio is one dated 1746, signed 
W. Adam's. This must be William Adam of Maryburgh in Fife. the 
father of the two brothers Adam who occupied a leading position 
a4 architects in the eighteenth century. William Adam was an 
architect of considerable repute, and held the appointment for a 
time as King’s Master Mason. 

This plan (fig. 4) i# w very careful survey of the Castle an it was 
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Fig. 4. Plan of Edinburgh Gath: os ft was in 1740. 
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in 1746. Tt ia also interesting a4 showing in dotted lines one of the 
many schames for fortifications on the Esplanade, none of which was 
ever carmel out. 

| now show two plans At present in the collection of plana belong- 
ing to the Office of Works, The first ono (fig, 6) is dated 172h. 
[te interest ia that it shows the original arrangement of the walls, 
ete,, ab the poatern-yate of the weat sido, and @ pathway te clearly 
indicwted Joading wp te it from the bottom of the rock, I have had 
this path examined, and there are diatinot evidences of it still remaming. 
Thy first noticd of this gate pots as far back as L093, Queen Margaret 
died in the Castle on Lith November 1003, when Donald the Fair- 
haired, the younger brother of Maloolm HL, had himself proclaimed 
king and invested the Castle with the hope of capturing the children 
of Qicen Margaret, putting them to death, and securing the crown 
for himself, Apparently he knew nothing of this postern-gate on 
the west side, so he-oonfined his attention to the access to the Castle 
from the town or east side, Tho children escaped by this postern- 
gute and fled to England, and the body of the dead Queen waa con- 
veyed to Dunfermline and buried there. [t waa also at this postern- 
gate that the celebrated interview took plave on 16th March 1689 
between Viscount Dundee and the Duke of Gordon, 

The other plan (fig. 6) is dated 1735, ten years later than the one 
just desonbed. It ahows very distinctly the arrangements at tho 
aally-port, The original wall projected considerably and was rounded 
like a tower, forming a very deep re-entering angle, and in the recess 
thus formed wae the actual postern-gate of the Castle. In Slozer’s 
view of Edinburgh Castle from the west (lig. 7) the arrangement 
indicated on the plan I have just deseribed, is clearly shown. A 
white crosa has been inserted on the illustration to point it out: 
Tt waa thos wifficiontly screened from ontaide observation and well 
protected sgainst any attempt to surprise and force un entrance, 
All these arrangements were done away with about 1735, us | find 
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i Fig. 0, Plan of Edinburgh Castle, dated (735, showing portern-gate (marked by a white cross), 
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thaton another, plan relating to this part of the Caatle, it is stated 
tliat the alterationa here were carried out by instructions from 
General Wade, who was in Scotland from 1726-1748. At the bottom 
ot the rook close to the path in the garding lies a large mass of 
rubble masonry (alao indieated im the illustration (fig. §) by a white 
cross), This had Lecome detached when making the alterations 
above, and rolled down ontil it came to rest in the position in which 
it haa been tying since abour 1795, An entirely new wall wag. 
rebuilt with a posteri-gate, and ip till withit a few years ago a 
amall guard-house existed on the inside, This poatern-gate iy tow 
built up on the inside, bot shown a® a gate from the outside. 
Aliove this gate has been placed a tablet with the following iniserip- 
tion an it=— 
© At this Postern John Graham of Cluverhouse. 

Viscount Dundee, held « final Confrence: 

with the Dnke of Garton, Gavertor of Edin- 

burgh Castle, an quitting the Conventiia 

af Estates 16th Mareh 1680," 

This interesting and very appropriate inscription ia true as to the 
fact that an interview did take place, but not trae that it took place. 
at thie partioular gate, as I have just shown that the whole of this 
partiof the fortifications had been pulled down and rebuilt aa it now 
exists, The interview, therefore, could not have taken place here, but 
at the old aally-port, shown in the illustrations; fige. 6. 6, anc, 7. 





Fig. 8. View of Edinborgh Castle from the weat, showing the mase of fallen 
masonry (turked by a white cross), 
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THE CIRCULAR FORTS OF NORTH PERTHSHIRE. 
By W. J, WATSON, M.A, LLD.. FILE. FSA, Boor, 


The remarkable fortifications which form the subject of this paper 
ocour, 60 far as my observations and inquiries have hitherto disclosed 
them, in Glen Lyon, Loch Tayside, Upper Strath Tay, Strath Tummel, 
the neighbourhood of Pitlochrie, Glenquaich, and Strathbraan, The 
distance in a straight line from the farthest weet fort at the head of 
Glen Lyon to Pitlochrie i alout forty miles, while the distance in a 
straight line north and south from the forts on Loch Tummel-aide to 
the furthest sooth of the Ammulree prowp is about fourteen miles, 
Within that area T personally saw eighteen crreular forts, while T have 
reliable authority for the existence of at least six more. One of the 
Gen Lyon group has been completely effaced within living memory, 
and one near Pitlochnie, mentioned by Pennant, seems to have aleo 
disappeared, The total number, therefore, of which there are remains 
ab present, more or less distinct, is twenty-four. There ts, however, 
reason to believe that additional specimens may be found in the 
néighhbourhood of Blair Athol, for the Olid Statistical Account mentions 
one in Glen Tilt and two in Strathgroy- 

[tis also possible-that still more might be discovered by an examins- 
tion of likely situations in such places az Glen Almond and Glun 
Lednock, between Loch Tay and Strathearn. The ‘basin of the 
Tummel, too, may contain more than I discovered, in particular about 
Rinloch-Rannoch and Fincastle, neither of which places I had on 
opportunity of investignting, 

The first direct mettion of these fortifications, #o far as 1 am aware, 
occurs in Pennant’s Towr. Pennant himeelf appears to have seen three 
of the Pitlochrie yroup, and from the Rev. James Stewart of Killin 
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he got and gives information as to the dimensions andl names of the 
forte in Upper Glen Lyon, at Fortingal, and on the south aide of Loch 
Tay, Pennant, however, in some cases (Kilhechanme, and Dun 
Mac Tuathail on Drummond Pill) confuses the circular forts. with 
hill forte of a different type. He-appears to confuse the remarkable 
terraced site on ai eminence south-east of the farmhouse of Kerrow- 
more in Glen Lyou with the round fort on the right banks of the Lyon 
near the foot of that eminence; and, lastly, the place he prints as Piam- 
nom-biinean, by which is apparently meant the fortified hillock on 
the left hank of Pobul Burn, and which is marked on the modern maps 
asa “tower,” does not belong to the class of structures we are con- 
siderite. 

The writer of the New Statistical Account of the parish of Fortingal 
states that fifteen orsixtecn such structures exiated within the bounds 
of the parish aq the time-of writing (1858). 

Mr Duncan Campbell, Inverness;-a native of Glen Lyon, in hia book 
entitled The Chronicles of Garth and Fortingal, locates the Glen Lyon 
fowers aa far east os Fortingal, and gives the Glen Lyon. tradition 
regarding them. 

There are, lowever, !wo pasdiges in writers of a much earlier date, 
which may be not without some relevance. The first of these is 
from Gildas (oh. cire. 570); who writes: “ De artissines foraminum 
cavernioulia fuse Vermiculorum cunel, tetrt Beottorum Pictorumque 
greges”” (Des Exotdia et Conquestu Britannia, ¢. 19) p, 36 of Mommacn’s 
eilition): “Swarthy columna of vermin from their small caverns of 
very narrow outlets, lowthsome hordes of Scote and Picts,” The 
other passage is one quoted by Skene (Celtic Scotland, i, 261) from 
Fiddi‘s Life of St Wilfrid, written about 70) a.p. “ Populi bestiales 
Pictorum fereci anime subjectionem: Saxonum despiciebant, et 
jugum servitutis.a se abjicere minahantur, congregantes undique de 
utribus ef follioulis Aquilonis innumeras gentes, quasi formicarom 
greges in pestate de tumulis ferventes, aggerem contra domum caden- 
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tem moniebant,” “The beastly tribes of the Picts beyan in warlike 
mowl to despise the Saxon rule, and threatened to cast from off them 
the yoke of servitude, pathering together from all quarters countless 
tribes from the bags and sacks of the North, like hordes of ante swarming 
in atimmer from their mounds, and began to build a bulwark against 
a falling house.” Skene omits to translate the curious expression de 
utrifius et folliculis Aquilénis, The term cawernaculir of the phasage 
from Gilday might be regarded as a literal translation of the Gaelic 
wamhay, a little cave, regularly used to denote either carth-houses or 
the chambers of brochs, In the second passage, wler, a akin bag, 
appears to be used figuratively and contemptuously for a circular 
building of the broch type, while folliculus, a anck, a bladder (much 
amaller than wafer) may refer vither to earth-houses or to the chambers 
of brocha or broch-like structures! The passages are curiously 
suggestive of the Fir Bolg, the men of the bags, who figure so pro- 
minently in early Irish history, but, so far as I know, the tern) bolg 
is never vaed Himotg Ha in conneotion with brochs or earth-houses. 

At the present day, these forts are termed individually cwisteal, 
castle (or, a¢ Mr Duncan Campbell. Inverness, says, castal), and collec 
tively cofateilean nam Fignn, castles of the Fiann. There ia a widely 
known saying, the earliest notice of which occurs in Pennant, who got 
rt doubtiess from the Rev. JJ. Stewart : 


“ Bba da chaisteil deug aig Fionn, 
Ann an Cromghirann dobh nan olaoh.” 


“Twelve caatics had Fionn, 
In the dark Bent-glen of the stones." 


Here Cromphleann is always, in Scotland, taken to be « “ kenning 
for Glen Lyon. This distich, to which I shall refer later, condenses the 
traditional account of the raion d'étre of the forts. That the term 


'Mr ALO, Curls sugeeste that the reference in orrerscenlo may be to hort- 
ciroles, which offen jul tong narrow openings. 
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eaistel, as thus applied, is old, is proved by the fact that it ocours in 
the place-names Pitcastle of Tullypowrie and Pitcastle near Pitlochrie, 
hoth named after forts still quite distinct. All place-names that 
involve Pit, a loan from Pictish, are old. The Piteastles are now 
called in Gaelic Bail’ a’ Chaisteil, Castletown. Later on, however, I 
hall give reagons for thinking that these forte had originally a native 
name much cider than carsteal, which ts hortowed into Gacliv from 
Latin custellum, 

In at least one instance, Caisteal Dubh Baile nan Ceard, tho Black 
Castle of Balnazuard, the term “castle” is applied to u large hill- 
fort with a stone wall. In the North we sometimes apply cadsteal to 
brooha, ¢.y. Caisteal na Créice in Glenecasley, Sutherland; Custle 
Spynis, in the Beauly district; Caisteal frrigatg, Loch Duich. More 
often, however, we call them dim. The Norsemen called the broche 
borage." 

In the remarks that follow, 1 shall begin with the Glen Lyon forts, 
and proceed thereafter to deal with those that exist outside the glon, 
so far as I have aacertained them. 

Reference to a large scale map, such as Bartholomew's? miles to the 
inch (sheet 12), will show the ranges of hills that divide Glen Lyon 
from Loch Tay and Glen Lochay on the south and from Rannoch 
on the north, while on the weat the head of the glen is seen to spring 
from the watershed between Perth and Argyll; ‘These mountain 
ranges, north, south, and west, are pierced by a number of passes, 
which, in the days before roads, were regular and important means of 
communication. The head of Glen Lyon may be entered from the 
west, either throngh Glen Orchy or through Glen Dochart, In the 
latter case one would strike northwards at Tyndrum, but the two 
routes converge near the head of the wlen. 

1, Beinn a’ Chaisteil—Here rises Beinn a’ Chaisteil, on a apur of 
which stood the most westerly of the Glen Lyon forts. This ia the 


' Bee, howeror, Loch Kannird, Ploce-Names of Kos and Cromarty, p. 250 
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only one which | have pot seen: It is eaid to be practically obliterated 
by Jandshides, and this, together with its very remote position, in- 
volving a two days’ journey, discouraged me from visiting it, About 
eight miles down the glen we como to the remarkable group of towers 
between Pubil and Cashlie. Hare in the space of little more than o 
mile we have the remaing of four, with tradition of w fifth, I visited 
these (for the thind time) on 26th August 1912,in company of Mr Kt. 8, 





Fig, J. Plan of Cisinbualad Paes, 


M'Intosh, Att Master of the Royal High School, to whom I am 
indebted for the measurements and plang submitted. Mir M'Intdah"s 
pluns are here reproduced on a scale of 30 feet to an inch. ‘They are 
iiserted so that the top of the page indicates north, 

2. Combustei—The furthest west of this group (fig. 1) lied to the 
south of the public road, m the SE. corner of u field, and quite close te 
the Lyon, On the 8.2, side of the circle there appear few if any traces: 
of either the inside or the ootaide wall-face. Otherwise the onter face 
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is distinct. Both faces sre visible on the northern half. The founda- 
tions of two oblong structures, perhaps of secondary origin, and at right 
angles to each other, are seon within the circle, The remains of the 
tower consist of ureat blocks of stone, and the adjoining dyke appears 
to have been built out of ite materials. We made the greatest external 
diameter 73 feet. Its wall varied from a little over 10 feet to 15 feet 
in thickness. The whole is exceedingly dilapidated. 





Fiz, 2. Plan of Castal an Dui Fort: 


5. Castal an Dui.—Ahout 4 quarter of u mile to the east, and just to 
the north of the public road, are the ruins of what Pennant (on the 
authority of Rey. James Stewart of Killin) calls Castal an Dui {fig. 2), 
It was spparently the most complete of the group in Pennant’s time 
(1769), and is relatively ao still, The foundation of the great circular 
wall is traceable all round with approximate conipleteness, and on the 
corth and north-east some courses of the cyelopean drystone masonry 
are in position. The most remarkable feature is the great boulder, 
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20 feet & inches long, 10 feet @ inches high, amd 11 feet thick which 
formed part of the wall to the north on the outside, On the inside the 
bailders erected a wall abwot 8 feet thick or, in places, more, and | 
suggest that them reason for domg so waa that they were merely 
incorporating this huge block in a wall which, when complete, was to 
rise consiierably above ite highest point. The situation of the door 
ig uncertain, but we considered the likeliest position to be due south. 





Fig. 3. Plan of Cateteala® Chonbhaewin. 


The floor of the fort hes a distinct slope southwards. There ia a aniall 
morass in the reer, and the Lyon is perhaps 200 yarda distant. The 
diameter and thickness of wall (except at the point where the great 
stone comes in) are very similar to those of No. 2. 

1, Caisteal a’ Chonbhacain.—The next of the group (fig. 3) stands a 
little more than a quarter of 4 nile eastwards, and on the south aide of 
the road, unmediately within the roadside wall. [tis known as Caisteal 
a Chonbhacatn, from a remarkable stone tn its vicinity, which was till 
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recent times practically an idol, This fort, as will be seen from the 
plan, is decidedly oval in shape. In Pennant’s time the door was 
still extant “an the cast end, low and narrow, covered with a flag.” 
Tts position may still be discerned, and the thickness of the wallat the 
door ia # little over 1) feet. Inside the fort at the east end there are 
the remains of a wall 4 fer thiok tunning from north to south, forming 
a complete chord, uxoept fora brouk immediatel y¥ in front of the door. 
Whetlier this wall ia secondary or part of the original stroctnre I da 
not venture to saggest. The wall-facea are well defined almost, all 
round, bur the S.W. is best, showing some courses of the original 
masonry, The stones between the two wall-faces are rather amall, 
the building presenting the appearance of two strong walls with stones 
thrown jm promiscuously, 1 draw atterition te the curious “eke " in 
the masonry on the S.W_ side, which ia wodoubtedly stractural and not 
eccidental, This is the only one of all the structures T have examined 
which shows a decided divergence from thecirele. Its dimensions are: 
longest axis, 96 feet G inches > wall, 8 feet G inches to 14 feet 6 inches, 
5. Caslille—The fourth of the Cashlic towers is » few yards south 
of the road, right in front of Cashlie farmhouse. now a ahooting lodge, 
Though « quantity of targe stones marks the site, the structure has 
been wo badly knoeked abuyt that we found it Impossible to talce 
measurements sulhicient for a plan, It was, however, Apparently pet 
cirenlur, but rather oval, Its walls appeared to vary from about 9 
feet ta 12 foot 6 inches in thickness, Tt way larger that Nos, 2 and 3: 
The fifth of the Cashlie eroup is sid to have-been on the south side 
of the river, a littl: to the east of Daichinelioh farmhouse, There 
may be some remaina of it, but I failed to see any, and Mr M'Kerchar, 
the tenant of Dulchiatlich, who way born there ond has lived for over 
mixty Years between Dalohiarlich und Cashiie, half « mile away, conld 
give meno help, | 
Between Cashilie and Bridge af Balsie, a distance of nearly eight 
milés, no remains of forts appear, but t had some faint tradition of one 
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having been at Gealainn, where the house of the factor for Megpernie 
is now, abouta mile to the eust-of the River Conuit, « loft-bank tributary 
of the Lyon Howing from Loch Damh and Loch Giorra, By this way 
ran a pass called Lairig Méachdainn, jooding to Rannoch, coming ont 
at Camghouran, on the south side of Loch Rannoch. There ia no 
other pass either to the north or to the south between Cashlie and 
Bridge of Bale. 

Bridge of Balgie is twelve miles from Fortingul, hulf way or go 
between Fortingal and Pubil. It is an old and handsome bridge of 
great atrongth, spanning the Lyon just above Linne Bhalgaigh, o great 
deep poul, circular or bag-shaoped, as its nami indicates, Here the 
hill read from Edramucky on Loch Tay-side joins the main Glen Lyon 
road, coming from the south by a gap called Laing on Lochain or Pass 
of the Lochlet. Two miles from Bridge of Balyie another important 
pass branches off ina sonth-westerly direction, This pass is known as 
Laing Bhreislich, and it comes out at Dunchroiag in Glen Lochay, 
five miles above Killin. 

6. Just below the junction of these two passes, on «a green terrace on 
the left bank of Allt a’ Mhuilinn, ate the. sorely battered remnants 
of another tower. ‘The terrace was in recent times the site of a 
homestead, the buildings of which ond the remains of the tower are 
jumbled up in such confusion that | refrain from giving measurements. 

Glen Lyon tradition has it that » Meuteith man leading « raid on 
Glen Lyon waa slain by un arrow from this tower. The place where 
he fell is still known oa Dail an Teéodhaich, the Menteith man's dale. 
Thad this from Mr J. MacDiarmid, Dunrochan, Muthil, 

Flulf @ mile east of Bridge of Balgic ts Innerwick, where a market 
called: an Fhell Muice, the Swine Fair, was wont to be held. North- 
ward therefrom rons Lairig Muice, the Swine Pass, making for Dall 
on the south side of Loch Rannoch; and branching from it to the 
right, about a mile north of Innerwick, is Lairig Chalbha, coming out 
at Carie, two miles east of Dall, 
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1. Kerrowelach.—Just opposite Ennerwick, on the south side of 
Lyon and adjacent te « ford, is the site of the tower of Kerrowclach, 
on the farmoof Kerrowmore. Ite stones were used, says Mr Duncan 
Campbell, to form an embankment for the Lyon at this point. The 
approximate measutements we tovk show it to have been nearly 
circular, with 4 wall of about 12 feet. It was a large fort, with an 
external diameter of about 86 feet. A quarter of a mile to the west 
of itis the ancient graveyard of Brenno, with the heptagonal fout of 
the Kirk of Brentio, All trace of the church is gone, 

8, Camas Bhracuinn.—About two miles east of Innerwiek, the U.F. 
Manse at Camas Bhracuinn occupies the site of o tower which 1 have 
not seen, hut) of which the foundations existed within living memory. 
The spot is at the entrance to a subsidiary pass which joina Lairig 
Chalbha above mentioned, 

9. Roro.—A little to the east, but on tlie south side of the river, 
od less than half a mile west of the farmhouse of Roro, on the flat, 
and touching the south aide of the cart road, ave the remains of another 
tower (fig.4). The outer wail-face is fairly distinct all round, hut the 
inner one is found with certainty only at intervals. A peculiarity of this 
fortis that ita Hoor is quite 2 feet below the level of the surrounding sur- 
face. Within the fort are the broken-down walls of « building which 
wis nael aa a school, constructed, of course, out of the materials of the 


fort.. Mr Cameron, the tenant of Roro, told me that: his father had 


attended thatachool, Though most of the stones have been removed, 
there still remain enough of great blocks to make the site impreesive. 
A little to the west the sparkling Allt Caor comes down from the skirts 
of Ben Lowers, through’ pase which rang by the western flank of the 
mountain to Carie of Loch Tay. The Roro fort is nearly circular, 
with an external diameter of 80 feet, and wall of about 11 feet to 14 
feet in thickness. 

1), Cara Bin —The next site is on the north side of Lyon, about 
five miles east of Camas Bhraouinn, on the farm of Balentyre, The fort 
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(fiz. 5) stood on the very edge of the ancient lake terrace, which runs 
here at a little distance north of the public road. [t is about 4 quarter 
of a mile west of the farmhouse of Balentyre, which is on the same 
teyrace, and immediately behind the cottage which stands close to 
the public road. It isin the last stage of dilapidation, but neverthe- 
leas the great foundation stones of its outer wall-face can be seen tm 





Fiz. 4. Plan of Kore Fort. 


situ for three-fourtha of tts circumference, The inner face has suffored 
so much that we could not determine it with certuinty at any point, 
The fort was nearly circular, with an external diameter of about 87 
feet. The spot selected for its site is a little to the east of the entrance 
to Laing Bharra, the pass-that goes from Invervar to Carie on Loch 
Rannoch. About half way across, another pass branches off to the 
right through Gleann Sasunn, the Glon of the Saxons, and comes out 
at Inverhadden near Kinloch-Rannoch.. Here, on the north ade of 
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the Tummel from Inverhadden, is « place bearing the significant name 
of Druim «’ Chaisteil, Castle Ridge, but I have not visited this site. 
At Chesthill, a mile orso below Balentyre, one enters the magnificent 
Pasa of Lyon, The defile is quite two miles long, and after traversing 
the gorwe the Lvon enters on the final part of its course along the level 





Fig. &. Man of Carn Ban Fort, 


and peacefn} plain of Fortingal, skirting as tt woes the north side af 
Drunimend Hill. 

ll. Dun Geal—Here, about o mile to the east of the pass, a little 
N.E. of Fartingal Hotel, and immediately above the farmbouse of 
Balnactaig, stood a tower known. locally as An Dun Geal, the White 
Fort (fig. 6}, In is built near the edge of one of those precipitous rocky 
bluita that characterise the worth side of the valley from Fortingal to 
Killiechassio, The eminence on whieh It stands is about 400 feet 
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above the level of the plain below, and is commanded by # considerably 
higher eminence tothe N.W. The view from it extends on the 8.E. to 
Aberfeldy and w little way beyond ; on the S.W, to the short puss from 
Fearnan to Fortingal. ‘This fort is the only one of the circular towers, 
bo far ae 1 have observed, that makes any pretension to strength of site. 
It is also by far the most impressive of the Glen Lyon group, for its 





Py. 6. Planof Dun Geal. (No. £1.) 


circle is complete all round, and in most parts the inner and outer wall- 
faces are seen clearly, with hore and there a few fect of the masonry 
(igs. 7-10), Its comparatively good state of preservation is partly te 
be ascribed to its position, which ia diffioult of acorss for carte, Nover- 
theless'an aged mason of Fortingal azaured me that he himeolf had suc 
ceeded in taking an enormous quantity of stones out of it- The Dun Geal 
has within it the foundations of three or four structures, the largest of 





Fic, 7. Dun Coal from the eat. (Xo. 11.) 
Drummond Hill on left; «pur of Lawers range in right distance 





Fig. 3 Dui Geal from the eael, (Xe, 11.) 
Drummond Hilton left ;.epur of Lawers nimge in tight datance. 





Vig. 9, Dun Geel from the wt. (Nott) Dull Rock in the ietaned (loft hand) ¢ 
Ditimnindl Ail an dhe, 





Fig. 10, Dun Geal—purt of outeiile wall, (No, 11.) 
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which ia rather oval, with one end abutting on the fort wall, the others 
amall and cireular. Immediately to the east of it aire the foundations 
of three very small circular-structures. The narrow door faced west- 
wards, The line of the south side of the entrance seems quite ¢lear ; 
the northern side is not ao clear, The entrance seems to have bean a 
little over 3 feet wide. From about the middle of the aouthern part 
af the circumference, the foundation of a strony wall rans right out to 
the precipice, aid from o point on the north side directly opposite this, 
a similar wall rune N.E. towards & «mall marsh north of the eminence 
on Which the fort stands. Just enstwards of the fort is another slight 
éminence, with, ov its eastern side, an old wall running right to the 
precipice on the south, and northwards into and through the marsh, 
and beyond it. These walle may or may not have been part of the 
defanoes. The external diameter of the fort is-a little over 87 feet : 
its wall varies in thickness from about 8 feet to 14 feet, 

12. Litigan.—The next and last tower in the valley of the Lyon stood 
on a small eminence a little to the N.W. of the farmhonse of Lower 
Litigan, on the right cheek of Keltney Burn. The ruim stands in a 
cultivated field, and, indeed, part of the fort itself (fig. 11) is cultivated. 
Notwithstanding this, the remaine make a fair show for two-thirds of 
the cireumference; on the 5.W., however, every vestige is gone exceyit 
atone point. The site ie fairly elevated, and commands » good view 
up the pass through which runs the public road from Coshieville to 
Kinloch-Rannoch and Strath Tummel, while to the S.E. lies Appin of 
Dull. Directly aonth of it, ou the other aide of the Lyon valley, 
and on a precipitous spur of Drummond Hill overlooking Strath Tay 
to the east as foros the Broes of Tullymet, ts the large rude hill fort of 
Thun Mae Tusthoil The fort of Litivan was rather oval than circular, 
with a greatest external diameter of 73 feet, and wall 9 to 12 feet 
thick. 

Pennant mentions two forts on Loch Tay, “ One lies on the north 
side of Loch Tay, ubout five miles east of Killin, above the public 
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roud. The other, called Catsteal Barcora, about « quarter of w mile 
from the luke, and’ a measured mile east of Achmore, the seat of 
Mr Campbel of Achalader,”” The site indicated for the former of 
these two forts is just at the starting point of the present public road 
from Loch Tay-side to Glin Lyon, by Lairig an Lochain. I got no 
tradition of a fort ot this place, nor could | find any remains of one. 





Fiz. 11, Plan of Litigun Fort, (Xo, 12 j 


Lt is just possible that the information got by Pennant referred to 
fort No. 6, at the Glen Lyon end of the pass, 

13, Romaine of Coirteal Baraorn atill exist, but the distance from Loch 
Tay te understated, The name ta Caisteal Braigh an Radhaire, “the 
castle at the apper part of the outfield,” or aa Mr J, MacDiarmid has 
it, “Castle of Brianraray.”" The site is, approuched through thick 
birch wood, jou is not over easy to find, Last summer | gop within a 
short distance of it, but hud to turn hack, as grouse were being 


| Transactions of Gaslie Society of Iywceness, xvi, p. 141, ‘Blnen'y map abows 
Boreyen, placed with approxitate correctness, 
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driven on the moor adjacent. Pennant’s description of the great 
fort on the adjoining height may be supplemented by that given 
by Mr MacDiarmid.t| There may be remains of others on the 
south side of Loch Tay, but I know of none between this and 
Grandtully, half way between Aberfeldy and Ballinluig. There on 
the north side of Tay, right opposite Grandtully station, there are 
two close together, the Black Castle of Pitcastle and the Black Castle 
of Tullypowrie, 

14. Piteastle—The former stands on an eminence amid the eulti- 
vated ground on the farm of Pitcastle. It is somewhat overgrown 
with blackthorns, and has been so mishandled besides that [ could 
not well measure it, There is no doubt, however, that it is of the 
same type, general size, and thickness of wall as those already de- 
scribed, . 

15, Tullypowrte—The other stands about « quarter of a mile to 
the cast, « hollow with small stream intervening. A disused quarry, 
which lies about midway between the two forts; forms a convenient 
and known landmark. The remains of the fort are on the farm of 
Middleton of Tullypowrie, at the foot of a cultivated field. Thoy 
are much more considerable than those of No. 14, but are so excess- 
ively overgrown by blackthorn that all measurement was out of 
the question, I judged this to be the larger of the two. 

The next group of towers which I investigated lies on the north 
side of the Tammel basin, where I examined three, two on the farm 
of Borenich and one near the Queen’s View, 

16. There is, however, at least one besides, also on the north side of 
Loch Tummel, and a mile due west of that just to be described. 

17. Borenich—This fort stands on tho moor about a quarter of a 
mile north of Borenich farmhouse, and about 300 yards east of the 
burn which runs by the cultivated fields to the north of the public road. 
This és quite a large ruin (figs. 12 and 13), ina comparatively fair state 


* Transactions of Gaelic Society of Inverness, xxvi. p. 141. 
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Fig. 12. Bormoith Fort, (No, 17.) 





Fig. 13, Borenioh Fort, [Xa V7.) 
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of preservation. A stretch of wallon the north side is still about 4 foot 
high on the inner face, but is obarured by a large quantity of fallen 
stones. The doorway faces the west, but its exact breadth is not 
clear, The outer wall-face is very distinct all round. The fort was 
nearly circulur, with an external diameter of 68 feet, and wall of an 
almost uniform thickness of 10 feet, in this respeet differing from the 





= = 


Fig, 14, Borenith Fort.. (No.7) Leech Tasimel and Schinhallion, 
walls of the forte described above. The site vives a fine view of Sohje- 
hallion and Loch Tumime) (fig, 14), butesstwards the view i4 cut off by 
Borenich Rock, The foundation of a wall starts immediately to the 
south of the doorway (left hand looking west), and runs for about 
15 yards, terminating in o stony mound which may or may not have 
been @ stone hut. Another wall starts from a point a little more to 


the left, rone for about the same length, and terminates similarly, 
VOL. XLVI. ‘ 
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Fig.A7. Borenich Fort. (Nu 1) Part of inner wall fise, 





Fig. 18. Borenich Fort, (No. 18.) Entranec. 
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There are several amall cairns in the vicinity, and a little to the east 
ia the foundation of an oval structure {stone and earth) of about 
11 yards by 8 yards, paced. The fort is piaced near the mouth of a 
pass leading to near Baile nan Stiubhartach in Atholl. 

18. Borenich—The secon! fort is ees than half mile east of Borenich 
farmhouse. ina birch wood on the south side of the public rond, about 





Fi. 19, Qharen’s View Fort, (Na 10.) Schichalliim andl Loch Timed, 


LX) wards from the road, and visible therefrom. This, again, i a 
considerable ruin (figs. and 16), It also shows about 4 feet of the 
Original inside wall-face on the north for a distance of about 20 fret, 
and here alao the wall i obscured by a creat quantity of stones that 
have fallen inside the fort (figs, 17 and 18). The door faced west, and 
was narrow, a littl over 3 feet, as [should judge. The fort seemed to 
have been not quite circular, Its greatest external diameter is 66 
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feet, with a wall of from {to 10 feet of fairly uniform thickness. 
some cairns lie close by, but | saw no external wall. Tt will be seen 
thet this fort wos very similar to ite companion fort about three- 
quarters of a mile distant, except thut its situation is a good deal 
lower, 

19, Queen's View.—The fort at Queen's View is quite a mile to the 
east of No. 17, and i# situated about 300 yards north of the public 
road anda litth to the west of the dyke. A large rowan tree growing 
within it forme a distinctive landmark (fig. 19). The view from this 
pomt is very fine indeed, The fort is nearly ciroular, T nade the 
external diameter 77 feet, and its wall about 10 feet thick. The door 
faced the west, so faras | could judge: Although the place has been 
mercilessly quarried, the huge stones that remain, especially on the 
north aide, form a striking sight, and give a strong ides of the power 
und solidity of the original structure (figs. 20-and 21). A glance at 
the map will show the relation of this fort to the pass from the wast 
leading to the north side of Loch Tummel, 

On the opposite side of the river, and directly to the south, is Dum 
Teambalach (Duntanlich), meaning Tummel Fort. and I regretted 
that T could not inspect a place bearing & name so promising, 

[ greatly regretted also that time amd daylight failed me to examine 
the “cnatle " at the entrance to Fincastle Glen, though | passed near 
it The whole of this glen deserves examination, 

The next group of “ castles" that came under my observation, 
though imperfectly, is below the great pass of Killiecrankie, near 
Pitlochrie. 

2). Pitlochrie—The first of these is on the upper Pitlochrie golf 

course. [tf was very large. The inner wall is perfectly clear at twa 
points, which are fortunately directly opposite to each other, and the 
distance between these pointa is 80 feet. The external diameter | made 
107 feet, and the thickness of the wall where it can be tested is 13 feet 
6 inches. On the east wide a few courses of the masonry of the inner 





Fig, D0, Queen's View Fort, (No, 10.) Schlehalllon and Loh Taumnel. 





Fig: 31. Part of interior of Queen's View Fort. (No. 10.) 
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wall-face are still in position, The view extends south to the pass of 
Dunkeld. Two driving “tees have been constructed on the wall, 
one on the weet side, the other. on the east. The stones that remain 
are large, hut not so large asin several other forts. 

21. Edradour.—Eastwards of Pitiochrie, Pennant mentions the 
Black Castle of Edradour, 60 feet in diameter, with wall 8 feet thick, 
I bad no opportunity of seeing whut remains, if any, exist, but 1 
talked with o middle-aced man who knew the rum. Pennant also 
records another onan emimence to the aouth of it. but of this T learned 
nothing. 

22. Pitoastle—Three miles below Pitlochrie, on the high ground 
above Moulinearn, there are the remains of a circular fort on the farm 
of Pitcastle, The site ja aouth of the public road, and a littl &,W, of 
the farmhouses, It is planted, but not thickly, and surrounded by 
a wall, Tho interior of the fort is fairly clear, ‘The faces of the wall 
are visible here and there, but there are few large stenes visible, most 
of the facing stones having been removed. The form was fairly 
cirenlar, with an toternal diameter of aboot 68 feet, The wall 
midasnred approximately from not less than § feep to 13 feet. 

| have now described auch circular forts:aa | observed, or know to 
exist, in the basins of the Lyon, Upper Tay, and Tummel, Another 
group exists in the Amultee district —Glenquaich and Strathbraan, 

23. Glenguwioh.—OL these T saw only one, that on the south side 
of Loch Freuchie, ons slight eminence immediately to the south of 
the public, road, and a very little esat.of the UF. Church, It is 
excomdingly dilapidated. The inner wall-face is practically obliterated, 
The external diameter is about 83 feet, but the thickness of the wall 
eoald not he determined with certainty at any point. The site 
commands a wide prospect eastwards. [tia right in the mouth of 
the puss loading from Achnafree in Glen Almond to Glenquaich, 
whence one goes N.W, to Kenmore, or by way of Amulroe and 
Glon Cochuil to Aborfeldy, or cast hy Strath Broan to Dunkeld. 
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This fort is called in Gaelic, Caisteal Dubh nan Cra, the black castle 
of the pens or folda. Ido not know whiy it is so enlled. 

24. After I had left the district, 1 learned from the Rev. A. Dewar, 
minister of Armulree, that there are remains of a fort of the same-kind 
on the farm of Deanshaugh, at the mouth of Glen Cochuil, the pues 
by which the public rood goos from Amulree to Aberfeldy. 

25. Mr Dewar also informa me that there are remaine of another 
m Glenquaich, neor the foot of Lairig Mile Mareaich, the pass by 
which runs the road from Kenmore to Glenquaich; while there are 
two mounds « little to the east of the shepherd's house at Garrow, 
Glenquaich, which are reputed to mark the sites of two more. 

The structures thus described resemble the hrochs in respect of 
thickness of wall, anil in possessing only one entrance. They differ 
from the roche in possessing a much larger diameter. Whether 
they contained chambers is a point that can be settled only by exeava- 
tion ; inspection reveals nothing certain. In view of the lowness of 
the remains, no trace of galleries can be expected, unless, indeed, the 
gallery started on the ground floor, ns it does in the structures found 
by Dr Erskine Beveridge in Tiree and called by him * semi-brochs.” 
On the other hand, the fort on Suidhe Cheanathaid’ near Barrachander 
(Kilelrenan, Lovh Awe), partly excavated by Dr Christison, showed 
neither chambers nor gallery, thongh in other reapects quite broch- 
like. [saw thes fortin 1911, and Mr Charles Macdonald, Barrachander, 
informed me that he had known it for fifty years, that he had seen ita 
walls about l6feet high, and that tt hnd no galleries. It isto he noted 
that the fort on the est side of Loch Lomond, td miles north of 
Balmaha, which was excavated by Mr David MacRitchie, powsesses 
chambers and broch-like walls, and that it also was called Calsteal 
nom Fionn, Whether it hac galleries or not appears uncertain, 

With regard to the situation of these circular forts, it has to be 
observed in the first instance thut they are by no means hill forts. 
The true hill fort of this region of Perthshire is regularly placed on o 
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commanding and, on one side, precipitons eminence, 1000 feet or more 
above the ‘sea, and affording an extensive prospect. Such ure 
the forts (1) on the south side of Loch Tay, S.E. of Killin, already 
mentioned; (2) Don Mac Tuathail, on Drummond Hill; (3) the 
Dun to the south of Aberfeldy; (4) the Black Castle of Balnaguard ; 
(5) the fort on Killichangie Rock.' The masonry af these hill forts. 
closely resembles that of the circular forts, both in structure and in 
thickness of wall, and they may have been built by the same people. 
They would, however, require a paper to themselves, ‘The orreniar 
forts, with one exception, viz, No. 1] above, show no desire whatever 
for strength) of situation. All of them are well within the limit of 
modern cultivation, and the great majority of them are quite clowe 
to the present public road. Nor, again, have the sites been choaen 
with special view to a water-supply, as ia fo often found in the case 
of our northern brochs. It-may be inferred, therefore, that their 
sooupants ware Content to trust to the strength of the wall; and did 
not expect to have to stand asiege, The possthility of a reyular siege 
was, indeed, practically discounted by the fact that these forts never 
stand isolated. They are regularly so placed that any one can be 
supported by two or more netehbouring forts* and thud @ siege; to 
be effective, would have required a body of men sufficient to invest a 
whole group. 

What, then, was the determining factor in the choice of alte? To 
thie there can be only one anawér, Every single fort, or combination 
of forts, is placed with reference to 4 poss, The forts were meant to 
guard the passes: It may be fairly said that mvading bands were 


‘ The fort on the Rock of Fonmyuick, bnbow Killinerankir, is alec, 1 am told, of 
thie clues, but of it I cannot speak with oortainty. The (ld Statistical Account 
(vol, ii; 475) calls it “a large round caathe.” 
 * (The case of Coisteal Hretigh om Fratheire (No. 13) weeme exceptional, Brut (2) 
it was quite close to a great bill fort; (2) thore waa a fort called Dim Licho, on the 
Lochsy at Killin. And thire may lave been other forts on the south side of Loch 
Tay and at ite western end. 
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not obliged to use the passes: they might come right over the hills. 
Here, however, the object of such roids must he kept in view. The 
objective of tho raiders was cattle, and while the raiders themaetyes 
might get in to Glen Lyon anil elsewhore without tising the passes, it 
was only by way of the passes that cattle could he driven out, ‘The 
game of cattle-lifting is older than any histery, The Celta were always 
fond of it, and the prestign of a chief who proved himself inactive in 
thie respect was lowered, A Gaulish tribe m the pay of Attalun of 
Pergamoa was called the Agosages, Steer-questers. In this connection 
the group of four forts close tovether near the head of Glen Lyon, with 
one advanced outlying fort right at the passes, suggests that special 
danger was apprehended from the west, by way of Glen Oroliy and 
the wester Glen Lochy (Gleaan Licho Urehoids oa distinguished from 
the easter Glen Lochay wt Killin, which is Gleann Licht Albonnach).t 
The fortifioations-in the neighbourhood of Pitloctirie and the pass of 
Killiecrankio require further study. but it may be temarked that the 
Pitlochrie group appear to hove been situated with regard both te 
the pass from Glen Brooarachan ani Straloch and to the great pass of 
Killiecrankie, and that the genera! arrangemont resembles that ab 
the lead of Gent Lyean 

The disposition of these circular forts might be thonght to indicate 
the houndary of a province, Int our present knowledge is too incom- 
plete to warrant such on inference. Tp is, however, anfe to aay that 
the arrangement ja systematic and implies no mean degree of com- 
hination on the port of the builders. One might be inclined to 20 
further, and say that the dispositions at the head of Glen Lyon, the 


' The strategic point wi the junction of Gen Orchy anid Gien Looky (by the 
lather af which oun enters Gen Dochart at Tyniirim) i Dalmally, ‘Dalmally was 
fortified, Litt T have not seen ite fortiticatlons. Tho other grat pase loading into 
(Him Dochart from Loch Lomond sido and Inverarey is Glen Fallookh, ‘The forti- 
fications of (len Falloch were, + far.ae | can Inarn withowt visiting the «pot, near 
Glun Falloch farm-house, where Ldiriy Airnein, the pats from Inveraray, meecte 
Glon Falloch. 
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foot of Strath Tummel, and even, perhaps, below Killiecrankin (if we 
suppose the forts in these groups to have been oceupted simul- 
taneously) provided accommodation much in excess of the require 
ments of any possible population in those districts, and have the 
appearance of a-garrison. There is nothing m the eatly history of 
Beotland to preelide the idea of orgunisation and system, At the 
huttle of Mone Graupins im 25 40, the native Caledonians turned ont 
$0,000 strong under one leader, Calgacus, and whether they were 
‘defeated a) cynally as Tacitus would have us believe or not, the 
Romans advanced no further then. In 1314 a.p,, King Robert Brice, 
with & year's preparation, mustered less than 30.000 men for Rannook- 
horn. The possibility of a quast-military occupation of the forts 
accorda with tradition, which calls them Ca‘stelean nam fiann, Castles 
ofthe Fiann. The Fiann, a4 Profezsor Kuno Meyer has lately pointed 
out. were bands of warriors under the rule of a leader or chief, and 
having eome relation, though ita exact natare is difficult io detine,; 
to # central authority, The institution was common to Ireland and 
‘Scotland, It ia notable that this is the only group of forts in Seotlaind. 
ao far ae T am aware, with regard to which there-is a definite tradition. 
The district in which these fortifications occur formed the northern 
part of the old province of Fortrenn, The nome Fortrenn is derived, 
throngh Gaclio phonetics, from the trilie of the Verturiones, mentioned 
by Amunianus Marcellinus (efre. $64 «.0,) ns one of the two divisions of 
the Pivts. Principal Sir-Tohn Rhys has explamed the name Vertuniones 
us w derivative of Vertera, which.in the locative plural form: Verteris 
wae the nme ofa place mi Weatmordland, now called Brough-ander- 
Stanmore? Verteru ia represented in Welsh by mverthyr, a forvifica- 
tion, Verturiones therefore means “men of the strongholds,” or 
“ fortress-folk."’ In Gaelic phonetics Vertera would became Fortatr, 
‘of, in modern Gaelic, Fartair, Now, the name Forfingnl (accented on 


t Fiowmigechl: Todd Lecture Series, vol. xvi. 
* @eltic Aritaim ; Additional Notes 
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the first syllable) is a late Englished form of the Gaelic Fartairchill, 
substantially the same to-day aa it was in the thirteenth century, when 
jt was spelled Forterkil, The first part of Forter-kil, then, means 
“stronghold” The latter part ia ell, locative of eeall, a church, 
a loon from Latin cella, a cell. The parish church of Fortingal, with 
ite famous yew-tree, 12 of great antiquity as on ecclesiastical site, and 
there is reason to believe that in-its immediate vicinity there was 
pagan place of meeting and of judgment2 Further, it lies close to 
the rock on which stands the great fort of Dun (eal (No. 11), which 
may therefore ho taken oa havitio supplied the diflerentiating part 
of its name of Forfer-Ail or Fortress-church, The term Forter ocours 
aleo in the name of the ancient castle of the Ogilvies in Glen Isla, 
the site of which waa occupied by a prolustoria fort. Philological 
evidence, therefore, pointe te the conclusion that the circular forts 
ander consideration were the fortifications which caused the Cale- 
donians of the distnet between Forth and Tay to receive their 
distinctive name of Verturiones, of “ men of the stronzholds.” 

For the photographic illustrations | am indebted to the Rev. M. 
N. Munro, Taynuilt. 

' Duncaves, on the opposite bank of tho Lyon, is in tiaolic Tigh Neimhidh, 


Howe of the Nemel, Veet, Gaulish Nemelen, wes a pagan meeting-place, 
analogous to the Norse Ting. 
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IV. 


HE CHURCH BELLS OF LINLITHGOWSHIRE Hy F. ©, EELES, 
F.R.Hiet.5.,.F.S.A. Scot. 


In considering the bells of a Scottish county it is important to 
remember the main facts with regard to the character and nse of bells 
in Scotland as a whole, ax compared with England. During the later 
middle ages, as church bells increased in size and number, we find three 
inethods yrowing up in regard to ther arraigement, Sometinues 
bells were multiplied in a church tower without regard to the musical 
relation of their notes, auch a collection of bells being rung together 
at huphaxard, or the single bells used separately. This was, ant is, the 
practice in the neivibouring parts of the Continent and in the larger 
churches of Scotland, In Kayland, on the other hand, the tendency 
was to arrange the bells so that their notes formed part of » scale, and 
to ring them snocessively as well as all together, or each sepanitely, 
A third method in Scotland and on the Continent. though nob in 
England, was to cust a large number of amall bella upon which tunes 
could be played. After the Reformation period there was a great 
development on the Continent of these musical bells: the sets of which 
are known as carillons; the bells themaclves were fixed dead,” as it 
ia’ called, and atenck by hammers operated by « system of wires 
attached to a tow of kevs or levers. These carillons, unknown im 
England, existed on the Continent, and im a tow of our larger Scottish 
olrurches, as additions to the other collections of much bigger bells, 
which were runy by ropes: Tn England, after the Reformation, there 
was a parallel though different development. Here there wae no 
carillon of many musical bells, but the collection of |arge bells, whose 
notes had all along formed part of the scale, was itself developed, and 
after the Restoration of Charles IT. all the larger churches began to 
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have six or vight bells tuned to the major seale, this number being 
afterwards increased to ten or twelve. ‘This development was accom- 
panied by, and in ita later stages was largely due to, the peculiarly 
English yrowth of change-ringing, which also caused the bella to be 
ninde extremely heavy, ond to be hong in such a way that they could 
be easily manipulated. Whereas the large bells on the Continent and 
in Scotland are merely hung between beams and gentlyswung to and fro, 
the heavy English belle are long in & special kind of frame, with an 
apparatue of wheels, stays, and sliders, by which they can be swung 
right round and made to-rest mouth opwarde when necessary, Yet 
the less massively cast Continental bella haye frequently attained a 
preater kize. 

To put the whole matter in a few words: oa far as bella are con- 
cerned, Scotland has till recently been Continental in practice, and, 
little, if at wll, influenced by England, 

It is also worth while to notice that whereaa in many parte of 
England village churches had towers, each containing several |wlls, 
in Scotland, even in the richer districts, the country churches seldom 
had towers and seldom nore than a single bell each. 

In view of these facta it ie not aurpriaing to find that from the 
fifteenth cantury to the middle of the eighteenth, belle were frequently 
imported into Scotland from the Netherlands, and that bella of Scottish 
make-were cast on the Dutch or Flemish model, in some cases their 
very ornaments being actual reproductions of thes on Dutch lelbi 
[i England foreign belle are remarkably rare, 

Bells in Scotland have been but little atudied, The writer believes 
that the mecount of those of Kincardineshire, which he published in 
LEO7,.is at present the only book dealing systematically with wny 
part of the subject. Since that time he has collected material for 
similar accounts of the church bella of Aberdeenshire, and of those of 
Kirkeudbrightshire and Wigtownshire, besides examining numerous 
bells in Roxburghshire, Midlothian, Fife, Forfarshire. and elaewhere. 
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The result of these investigations has been to confirm the views set 
forth in the Wwtreduction to Church Bells of Kincardineshire, and 
briefly outlined above. 


Linlithgowshire or West Lothian is « small county consisting of 
tlitteen partahes, one of which, Whithurn, only dates from 1718, when 
it'was taken from that of Livingston, While itis possible that there 
may once have been separate parishes of Binning and Auldenthie, it 
ia true to say that now there only remain twelve old churches, or 
ehurches representing old churches, in which ancient bells remain or 
in which they could have survived, 

The older bells may be classified thus :— 

(L.) 3 medieval {7 nearest 


(I1,) G& seventeenth f 2 Soottish. 
century 3 Dutch, 
1 Duteh. 
(HE.) 4eighteenth | 1 Danish, 
century °) 1 English, 
1 Doubtful. 

Bix parish churches now have modern bells, viz. Bathgate, Dalmeny, 
Eeclesmachan, Abercorn, Bo'ness,.and Whitburn, although at Bath- 
gate dne of the hells is recast from an older one whose dato it records, 
and at Abercorn and Bo'wess the older bells are still left. 

Of the three medimval bells, the earliest ie prohably the old bell 
now carefully proserved in the modern pariah church of Bo'ness (fig, 1). 
This is 4 very fine amooth tasting with a good tone; the canons are 
large, plain and rounded, the shoulder iv large anil rounded off on to 
the crown, on which there are no tims or mouldings. Above and 
below the inscription are rims and shallow mouldings ; there are 
three rims, of which the middle one is the largest, immediately: above 
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the soundbow, and two small ones above the lip, The inscription 
is m Lombardiy letters, and is as followa:— 


» EN: KATERINA: VOCOR: VI: PER: ME: VIRGINIS : ALME 





Fig. 1. Medimval Hell at Bo'weas, 


The initial cross, the stops, and the letters are euch wpon.a separate 
rectangular die, of which the groundwork has been enriched with some 
kind of ornament, All are regularly placed, set close to each other 
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and close to the rita above and 
below. The lettering has the 
appearance of having been much 
used and worn, and the ornamenta- 
tion on the dies or pafera is very 
indistinot. The shape of the hell 
seema to indicate the midds. af 
the fifteenth century as the proby- 
able date, but the lettering may 
well be from much earlier stamps 
(fig. 2). 

I have been unable to find 
another instance of this. lettering 
either hore orin England. Similar 
lettering is common in England, 
but | cannot as: yet discover 
another case where it is identical, 

The inseription is what ia known 
as 4 Leonine hexameter, but it ia 
obviously incomplete, and waa no 
doubt continued upon another bell, 
St Kathurine is the patroness of 
the old parish charch of Kinneil, 
the double belfry of whith is still 
atanding, and the bell is doubtless 
one of 4 pair cast for that church, 
Bo'ness Church was originally a 
chapel in Kinneil Parish, and was 
built-in 1694- it was given the 
statis of a separate parish in 1649, 
but this was suppressed jn 1609, 
since which time it has taken the 
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place of the old church of Kinneil aa the church of that parish, which 
haz since gone by the name of Borrowstounness, The bel] waa prob- 
Ably brought from Rinne! when that church fell into ruin: it hung 
in the belfry of the old church of Bo'ness till the new one was built 
in 1887. Ita place hae been taken by a large new bell, cast by Taylor 
of Loughborough in 1804, and it is now preserved in the new parish 
church as an object of historic value and interest. 

The other two mediova! bells are the great bell, the third, at Lin- 
lithgow, ond the bell at Uphall, Theae are from the same foundry, 
and aro of undoubted Scottish casting. The Linlithgow bell js 34) 
Inches indiameter. [t has a high and rather pointed crown, with very 
large angular canons, quite plum. The shoulder js surrounded with 
rime and mouldings, so large and niimerous us to give the bell o soIne- 
what overloaded, thongh massive appearance. The waist is long 
and rather straight. The soundbow is comparatively amall and pro- 
jecting. There are simple mouldings above it; just above the lip ia 
a wide hollow moulding, very shallow, The tone-is-not particularly 
good. The clapper is modern. 

The inscription is chiefly in black letter, with a few small Lombardia 
capitals — 


+ LY¥nlithqw 5 me villa § fecit $ vooor 5 alma $3 maria 5 Tum 5 iacobi'$ 
quarti 5 tempore 5 maguificiSeno millesoquadringeno § nonagenn. 


The black letter is im fairly high relief, but the whole ihseription is 
very thickly set, and isnot very clear, The I's are rather more ornate 
than the other ietters, The Lombardica are the L and Y at the 
beginning of the word “ Lynlithqw,” the initial T of “ Tum," and the 
final 8 of * magnificis.” These Lombardic letters are very plain, and 
are too small for the inscription, being the same hewht as (he black 
letters, vis,  inoh (fiy. 3), 

Immediately under the initial cross at the beginning of the inserip- 
tion, the tims and mouldings are broken by the insertion of o large 
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crown, which surmounts a shield, hearing the royal 
Placed nt the top of the waist of the hell, 


arms of Scotland, 
This shield is 27 inches 








Fira... Part of Tuseription and Ornament ony the Third He 


il at Linkithgow. 
(From a cuat,) 


broad by 34 inches high, and immediately below 


It i @ sinaller shield, 
1} inches broad by 1} inches high, on which ia 


4 circular medallion 
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seemingly representing the burgh seal, which here bears a half-length 
figure of an angel, surrounded by an illegihle black letter inscription, 
and holding a shield charged with the greyhound and tree, in later 
times considered the reverse of the seal of Linlithgow (fig. 4). 





Fig. 4. Initial Crose and Coatea of Arma Fig. 6. Founder's Mark and part 
onthe Third Bell at Linlithgow, (From of Soundhow of the Third Bell 
& cast.) at Linlithyow. (From m# onat.) 


[n « direct line boiow tho cross and shields, and immediately above 
the soundbow, is a revtangular die bearing a St Andrew's cross, 
followed by a black letter “ t,”" thus: Xt (fig. 5). These are 1f inches 
high. They appear to be a founder's mark. They also appear in 
the same place on the bell at Uphall, 1503, and on o bell at Dundonald, 
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Ayrshire, 1495. It may therefore be considéred certain that these 
three bella are by the aame founder. 

The little Uphall bell, which is only 133 inches wide at the mouth, 
ig & very similar casting, except that it ia smoother, neater, atid hetter 
proportioned, [t is inscribed in black letter, which, like the Lin- 
lithgow inscription, lias a few Lombardic capitals of a size too small. 

The thacription tuns :— 


» Inonore Sancte Nicholae Campana Eoclegie de strabork Anno Dott 
[on vomit] MPV" iil 


The initial eross, which iv exactly like that at Linlithgow, but 
smaller, is placed in the position of a St Andrew's cross. Below it a 
shield, with the arma of Seton and Hay quarterly, occupies the whale 
of the waist, and above the soundbow, below the date, is the Xt already 
referred to. The I in the inscription is a black letter capital: the 
other capitals are Lombardica (figs. 6 and 7). 

Another bell by the same founder is at Dundonald in Avrehire, It 
is 16) inches wide at the mouth, and is inscribed :-— 


+ Sancte egidie ora pro nobis anno dni m® cece” bexxxv™ 


The cross is like that at Linlithgow, there is the same cresting of 
fleur-de-lys below the shoulder, and the same Xt on the waist. 

ft is clear that, whoever he was, this founder was casting bella in 
this part of Scotland from 1490 to 1503, but there is nothiag known at 
present which will reveul his identity or where he worked. ‘The bell 
at Dalgety in Fife may be his; itis not dated and has no Xt, but the 
lettering is similar and the flewr-de-lys crest ia the same. There is 
another similar bell at Fowlis Easter, dated 1508, and also without 
the Xt. 

At St Giles’, Elgin, is a bell dated 1502, with a Klnek latter inserip- 
tion in similar lettering to that at Linlithgow, though of a little larger 
size. The o’s are Lombardic, rather larger than the largest at Uphall, 
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but amaller than the smallest Lombardics at Linlithgow. Lomediately 
below the group of rime beneath the inscription are the Jetters 
Xest. The X ia a simple St Andrew's cross like that which forms 





Fig, 4. Part of Inseription and Shield Fig. 7. Part of Inscription, with Date 
on Waist of Bellas Uphall, (From and Founder's Mark, on. Bell a¢ 
a cnet.) Uphall, (Prom w cast.) 


part of the founder's mark at Linlithgow; the x and § sre amall 
Lombardics, the same size as those at Uphall: the ¢ is very rudely 
formed and is more like a rough representation of a hammer than » 
black letter t. It seema reasonable to conelude that we have here the 
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‘same founder's mark in another form, with the founder's initials in the 
middle, At Elgin the X is} ofan inch high; at Linlithgow and Uphall, 
1? inches. 

At Closeburn, Dumfriesshire, is a hell by OH, probably George Hog, 
cast in the ~ Potterraw” (Edinburgh ?) in 1606, Here the founder 
uses the crowned hammer of the Edinburgh Hammermen Incorpora- 
tion as hie mark, with his initials on ether aide. Tt may le con- 
jectured from this that there may be siéme connection between the 
hammer-like “+” of the Elgin bell and the distinct hammer used by 
Hog. If this he the ease, these bells with Xt may. possibly have 
been cast in Edinburgh ata foundry which has not vet been traced. 

At Queensforry js a fine seventeenth-century Dutch bill, cast in 
1635 by the well-known founder Michael Burgerhuys of Middelburg, 
who cast many bella for Scotland, notably the great bell of St Nicholas, 
Aberdeen, Auld Lowrie,” which was broken in the fire of 1874. This 
bell, like “Auld Lowrie,” has a long inséription in more than one line, 
and in lettering of two sizes, and it hag the same ornament of dimgon- 
headed strapwork above the inscription.  Burgerhuys' bells are 
atill very common in Scotland, hut this is an exoeptionally ornate 
example. While many of them are very much alike, and have the 
same insoription, with nothing to connect them with the churches 
where they bang, it le clesr that this hell was actually cast for 
Queensferry! 

Until recast in IB64, there was a bell by the same founder at 
Bathgate, dated 1620, 

Next in date, and also of Dutch origin, is the hell at Carriden, cast 
by Peter Oatens of Rotterdam in 1674. This bas Oatens’ mark—a 
recumbent ox—and the same littering and ornaments us his bell at 
Banchory Ternan, Kincardineshire, cast ten years earlier. Like that 
bell and the one at Kinneff, Kincardineshire, the casting is almost as: 


* The writer intends to WWlnatrate Burgerhuye's ornaments and lettering in is 
work on the Church Bells of Aberdeenshire which be has long had in preparation. 
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smooth as @ piece of plate, and the frieze of grapes and vine leaves 
extremely refined and delicate * (fig. 8), 


Another Datch bell is in the Tolbooth Steeple at Queensferry, 





Fig. 6 Boll by Peter Ostons of Rotterdam, 1664, st Bancho Ternan, Kin. 
cardineshire, showing «a bell slenowt exactly like that of Carriden, hy the 
«ame founder, with the same lettering, founder's mark, and ornaments, 

dated 1694, and cast by Adriaen Dop, It is a small plain casting, 

with an inscription in two lines, and no ornament except what appears 


* See Church Hells of Kincardineahire, PP. 15 and 24, and Plate L 
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to be o small rose at the beginning of the inscription, now much 
corroded, This bell is now disused. 





Fig. 9. Part of Inecription and Ornaments on the First Bell at Linlithgow, 
(Front a onat.) 


The first at Linkthgow is certainly a Duteh bell, and probably cast 
at Amsterdam. The account for taking down, shipping to Holland, 
and recasting this bell is preserved among the burgh records of Lin- 
lithgow, with a letter from one Andrew Storie, the shipmuster, who 


ee eS —— - a = 
7 = ¥ 
- e 
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writes from Amsterdam on 24th March 1710, and speaks of the bell as 
of * H5Hb. Amsterdams weight,” 
The inscription runs ; 


+ Orvrras Limxvcnt Ma reerr aMrizonex Me De Nvo Rerecrr 
Axxo Dom J78"” 
‘Anson Grogcy Reais 5" Vovoon Stour Qvuoxpam Mea Duscax 


The lettering is rather irregularly placed on a single wide band, with 
no division between the two lines. Above is a small indistinct frieze ; 
below is @ border of acanthus loaves, in very low relief. On the waist 
there are the arme of Linlithgow a8 upon the reverse of the burgh 
seal, within » wreath formed of two branches of palm (1), the lower 
ends of which lie upon the mouldings between waist and soundbow. 
The lettering is very sharp and clear and in high relief (fig. 9). 

With these Low Country belle must be classed the lute eighteenth- 
century Danish bell, which at one time hung at Abercorn Church, but 
is now preserved at Hopetoun House. It is the most elaborately 
ornamented bell in the district, and is inscribed :— 


SOLIDEO GLORIA + ME FECIT + M + © = TROSCHELL 
+ COPENHAGEM + Ab J78) 


On the waist is a large monogram CT surmounted by a crown with 
five arches and « floral ornament on each side. The lettering is yery 
plain. Above and below the inscription is 4 vigorous border of 
acanthus leaves, 

Turning to the later belle of Scottish casting, we find a bell at 
Kirkliston inscribed :— 

[Head in wreath) FOR - KIRKEISTOVN -SOLI - DEO - GLORIA, 
[Head in wreath) ANNO - 1687 - 


It was cast by John Meikle, of Edinburgh, who haa reproduced 
Ostens’ strawberry-leaf border below the inscription, and Burgerhuya’ 
strapwork frieze above, The lettering is large and bold. 
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At Torphichen is a later and plainer example of Meiklo’s work, dated 
1700, with his usual small thick lettering and no ornaments. 

In the Tolbooth Steeple at Queensferry is a bell of somewhat 
commonplace English appearance inscribed :— 


EX DONO HENRJCJ CVNJNGHAME DE BOQVHAN J72). 


There is a similar bell at Buchanan, in Stirlingshire, andl some small 
ones not unlike it in the carillon in Stirling Town Steeple. 

The only other bell in the county cast before the nineteenth century 
is the second wt Linlithgow, which is a poor specimen of the work of 
the ubiquitous. Whitechapel foundry, London, cast by Pack & Chap- 
man in 1773, and only remarkable a# having two large medallions 
upon the waist displaying the obverse and roverse of the burgh seal 
very roughly represented. 

There are two handbells, one at Torpbichen, dated 1734, and one at 
Queensforry Town Steeple, originally cast by John Meikle at Edinburgh 
in 1692, but recast in 1823. 

As in most parts of Scotland, the tradition remains in Linlithgow- 
shire of ringing the bells of the pariah churches at some early hour 
as well as for service, und in two eases, viz. Linlithgow and 
Livingston, a bell is rung immediately after service. 

It is well known that in post-Reformation times a bell was rung for 
the service that was conducted by the reader before the minister came 
in, The early bell ringings still remaining are no doubt survivals of 
this, but in the country parishes, at any rate, they also probably come 
down from a still earlier time. In the medieval church the Sunday 
morning service consisted of mating with lauds, prime and terce, 
followed by a procession and the principal mass of the day. The early 
bell ringing may originally have been that for matings, the second 
that for procession or for mass, continued in post-Reformation times 
for the reader's service und the minister's servie, the ringing for the 
modern 12 o'clock service being a later addition. Thus the early 
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ringings remain, though the services which gave rise to them are pone. 
It is rash to dogmatise, but it has been somewhat hastily assumed 
that these early rimgings aré merely relics of the reader's service. 
Similar customs survived in England, where there waa ho such long 
tradition of a reader's service, but where the other services had been 
transferred to # Jater time, 

It is often impossible pccurately to identify the particular ringings, 
and in many cases, especially in towne, they have no doubt been 
gradually transferred to later hours. 

At Linlithgow, on 8th November 1529, it was agreed by tho Town 
Council, ““ that the paroch clerk ryng the matin bell at fyve houris 
in somyr and aex houris in winter, and to Tyng the bell at evin, bayth 
somyt and winter, as consuetude is, and nyclitle to ryng curfowe.” 

{t would seem as if the bella were only rung for the services in choir 
and at the high alter, and not for any of the numerous masses which 
were aaid at aide altars every half-hour from:5 a.m, in summer, or 6 
in winter, untilnoon. And it is clear that in the case of great churches 
like Linlithgow, the times of ringing have frequently been altered. Tt 
ia rather in the country than m the town churches that it is reasonable 
to look forthe oldest survivals in times of ringing. 

After the Reformation the nnging and the services at Linlithgow 
are all later, except in the evening. Im the early part of the 
seventeenth ceritury the reader's service waa at 8 a.m., and there 
was tinging for this at 7, 7,90, and 8, The preaching was at 9.30, 
and waa rung for ot 4:90, 9, and 9.30, Evening service was. at 5, 
The rinuer was ordered to ring “os lang as ane may gang betwixt 
tho West Port and the Kirk."" 

The Linlithgow Obits, or foundations for anniversary rerjuem 
dervices for particular persons or families, all contam the entry—* the 
Beadle, for ringing the bell through the town, iid”" These run from 


' Burgh Records, LOth Janwary 1623, qu, Ferguson, Feelesia Antigua, Edin., 
1905, p. an. , 
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1425 to 1556)! This, of course, refers to the ringing of the “ deid-Well,"” 
or parish handbell, the use of which at the actual funeral procession 
survived all over Scotland almost till within living memory. 


Tance Suowrxe Times or Risorxe oF Cavacn Belts on SUNDAYS. 


N.B.—Tho small figures refer to the partioular bells osed, thus @? means 
thet the seeend bell is rng at 9 o'clock, “15 m."— fifteen minutes diringy 
which the belle are rung; in other cages they are rung for five minutes or less. 
Square brackets indicate that former ringing at that hour is now discontinued. 














Time oF Tim oF Sanvice Tims oF 
Pantsit. Risorsa. avo Kieorsa, ‘Raxarmo, 
ea hel ci {oF er ) 
| Bathgate \ 5 mi, 
Eccleamachan [3] lO 
+ sere nari a 10 11.30 (15 m,) | 
lage tet : 4 10 : (15 m1,) 
Lialithg : he 90" | tests (15 mi.) " | 
askiheow /9 10.30 | 11 (San. Sch.) 18 
- | {10} 12 1.30 
sine oo. |. to | 10,30 12 | | 
Dalmeny = ~ 1 12 
Whitharn = : 10 1- | 








Tanne SHowixo Times or Rixoive or Tows Beuis, axp or 
Carnes Betts os Weee Days. 





PLace AM, | 








| Bathgate (ekarch) bt | 
ee i .| Sap " 
Kirdiston (church) . | & aum, ec apr. nod mat, 
i winter, | 
Linli Ww ‘ 0 a 6 
yee el a0 al] wet summor, & winter] S Exc. 10 Sit.) 
| Bat. anly, 





er — eee ———— 


1 Ferguson, op. cif,, pp, 220-248. 
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BELFRIEs. 


In the north-east of Scotland there was a remarkable local develop: 
ment of ornate belfries of very atriking design in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, Even in the eighteenth century some good 
ones were built, and rich examples. of earlier date were sometimes 
preserved from older churches. Linlithgowshire cannot be said to 
present belfries of exceptional merit, but there are a few that are 
deserving of mention, At Abercorn, upon tho gable over the 
chanel arch, is @ simply arched belfry with a saddle-hank bop, 
absolutely devoid of ortiament, and probably dating from the 
thirteenth century (fv. 10), This is the simplest possible kind of utone 
belfry, and ig the type from which the others developed, Thore is 
doable belfry of similar type, but probably later in date, on the weat 
gable of Kinnéil old church, now in mins, and the sill of one on the 
east gable of the choir of the White Friars’ church at Queensferry. 
This is 4 most untisual position for a belfry. 

In and after thesixteenth century » development took Place in 
Scottish helfries. They were built much deeper from back to front, 
the sides were pierced, and the roof made pyramidal, various urna: 
mental accessories; aueh a8 pinnacles and angle shafts, being added, 
Latterly thie kind of belfry degenerated into # structire like w rough 
stone unitation of a bird-eage, generally finished with a ball on the 
top—a form of beliry which ia a familiar feature of the barn-like 
churches with which Seotland wua covered from the early part 
of the eighteenth cantiry to the end of the first quarter of the 
nineteenth, 

At Queensferry there ia a good plain belfry built at the same tine 
asthe church, in 1055, [tis squarein plan, has a pyramidal roof. and 
is very plain, At Kirkliston there js a belfry with square pillars at 
each corner, the edges of which ore chamfered: it has a low pyramidal 
roof, and diminutive pinnacles at the corners, each crowned with « 
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amall ball, There is » weether-cook on the top, It probably dates 
from late in the seventeenth century, It is some 6 feet square and 





ail = Se —_ 


Fig. 10. Thirteenth-century Leliry over Chotee!l Arch at Abercorn. 


5 feet 4 inches from sill to cornice, and the pillars are 104 inclies think, 
Two broken pieces of a gravestone are built into the belfryus lintels. 
to the aide openings, and bear the following remains of an inseription, 
as far ge can be seen, The date seems to be 1596. 
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Over the west end of Torphichen Charch isa beliry of the late kind 
with a ball on the top of a pyramidal roof. 1t is worthy of notice 
because of its good proportions, but it marks the period when belfries 
began to be dull and featureless structures devoid of architectural 
merit, 


A List oy tm BELEs ARRANGED ACCORDING TO Parisies. 


In the following list particulars ure given of all the bells in parish 
ehurches and of the older hells in burghal possession, with their 
inscriptions and the diameters at their mouths. The inscriptions 
have been reproduced not merely with verbal and literal accuracy, 
but with some attempt to indicate the character of their lettering hy 
the use of the most similar styles of type. It must be borne in mind 
that this only provides. an approximation and is not facsimile 
reproduction. crosses und marks are indicated, Except where 
the contrary is stated, all the inseriptions are mi lines as shown and 
ure situated between rims just below the shoulders of the bells. Inthe 
cases of the handbells it haw been necessary to employ type of a sixe 
much too lurge to be in any sense in seale with that sed for the 
inseriptions on the other belis. 


ABERCORN. St Wilfrid: | 
C& G MEARS FOUNDERS LONDON L557 


Diameter, 20 inches. 


In modern arch belfry at weat end of north aisle: 

There t an ancient belfry on cast gable of nave: over chancel arch, 
consisting of a single arch with # pointed roof, 38 inches high by 
22 inches wide by 27 inches deep from weat to east: sides 11 inches 
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thick and 27 inches high to spring of arch. Probably thirteenth- 
century work (fig. 10). 

The previous bell was cracked, and is now preserved at Hopetoun 
House ; see below. This bell replaced an older bell, which is said to 
have lain in the churchyard for many years, until removed by the 
first Free Church minister, who went out at the Disruption in 1843, 

The bell now at the United Free Church appears to be 4 recent 
casting. The Rev. J, N. Balfour, the present minister, writes that 
“it is a mistake to suppose that any bell was removed from the 
Parish Churchyard at the Disruption for the Free Church . . . the 
bell . . . which was also in the old church, is an old ship bell, which 
was bought by Mr Currie, who was minister here shortly after the 
Disruption.” 

Horetocx House. 


Here there is preserved the former bell of Abercorn Church; it is 
inscribed ;— 


*SOL! DEO GLORIA+ ME FECIT+M+C+TROSCHELL+ 


[earne line] COPENHAGEM + Ao J78J 
fon unist) a crown] 
_ oF 
Diamoter, 20) inches. 


An exceedingly richly decorated bell, beautifully cast, Said to 
pave heen taken from a Danish man-of-war at the battle of Copen- 
gen. 


BATHGATE. Dedication nnuknown. 2 


1, SOL! DEO GLORIA, MICHAEL BURGERHUYS ME FECIT ALD. 1620. 
GLASGOW; RECAST A.D. i884. BY JOHN C. WILSON & ©. 
[aamne fine} POUNDERS. 


Diameter, 18 inches. Weight, lowt. Iqr. 5ibs. 


2. CAST BY JOHN WARNER & SONS LONDON 1884. 
{on waist] PReseENTED BY JouN Wappe. Esq". 
or Ince 
1884. 
Diameter, 36 mchea. 
VOL. XUVIE, 6 
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The first used to hang 1m the old church. 
Rung as follows ;— 
No. 1. For meetings of Kirk Session. 
No. 2. Sundays; 8 am., 10 a.:m., 10.45-1] a.m, (for service), 
6.15-6.90 p.m. (for service), 
Week days: 6 a.m., 10 p.m. 


BORROWSTOUNNESS. St Katharine. J 
JOHN TAYLOR AND CO. FOUNDERS LOUGHBOROUGH Ea 


[on wai] 
BORROWSTOUNNESS PARISH CHURGH EREGTED 1887 
TOWER SPIRE AND BELL ADDED 1894 


Diameter, 43 inches. The largest bell in the county. 

Old Bell ; 

+EN : KATERINA ; VOCOR : VT: PER : ME : VIRGINIS : ALME 
Diameter, 23} inches. Note, Ep. 


A very fine bell now preserved in the new parieh church we an 
object of historical and artistic valoe. Shoulders amooth and 
rontided: no rime om crown; large plain rounded canons, one 
single canon broken, Three time above soundbow, the middle one 
larger than the others; two small ones above lip (figs. | and 2). 

This hell wae brought from the old church, whither it probably 
came from the parish church of Kinneil, where there isa double beliry 
still remaining. The inseription was no doubt continued on the other 
bell; as it is here, it is evidently unfinished. 

The church at Bo'ness was built about 1634 aaa chapel in the parish 
of Kinneil Tn 1640 Bo'ness was made a separate parish, but in 1669 
William and Anne, Duke and Duchess of i amilton, obtained an Act 
of Parliament declaring Bo'ness the church of the two united parishes. 
When the new church waa built in 1887 the old church was sold to the 
Bcottish Episcopal Church, and on old factory bell now hangs in the 
plain. bird-cage belfry on the west end. The church was mostly 
rebuilt in 1775 and again in 1820, and the belfry probahly dates from 
one or other of these times. 

Town Sreer.e. 


A modern bell by Wilson of Glasgow, 1860 (36 inches), 
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CARRIDEN. Dedication wiknown. ! 


{amall flower] rere: [recombent ox] osTexs coor mY TE 
{some ting] ROTTERDAM. A“ 1 6 7 4 


Diameter, 16} inches. 


Rung on Sundays at ? acm. and for service wt 12. 

A good example of Ostens'’ work, most delicately cast, with a 
frieze of grapes andl vine leaves above inacription, and a border of 
strawberry leaves below. 

The bell of Banchory Ternan, Kincardineshire, is here (fig. 8) 
illustrated, as it is an almost identical example of the same founder's 
work. It is impossible to photograph the Carriden bell. 


DALMENY. §St Cuthbert. 1 
T Mears or Lonpon Fectr 1838 


Diameter, 193 inches. 


In modern bird-cage belfry over west end, 
Rung on Sundays ot 10 a.m. and from 11.50 to 12 for service, and 
from 5.50 pum. to 6 for serviec. 


Scarred EracoraL Cannes of St Mary the Virgin, Qurexsrenry. 


No Bent 


This is the old church of the White Friars, and consists of chancel 
with central tower and south transept. The tower seams to be un- 
finished. It has a barrel vault, in which are two holes for ropes, 
showing that there must have been two bells at one time, Over the 
east gable are remains of a belfry, which may have contained a sanctus 
bell, and which consist of three plain rounded corbels, orting a 
projecting sill, of which the edge hasa hollow moulding. ‘The central 
corbel ia narrow and those at the sides are wide! 

The churvh dates from late in the fifteenth century or early in the 
sixteenth. 


* Seo ilastration on p.- 307 of vol. iii. of Maecgibbon and Rosa, Eeélesiaatical 
dirchitecture of Scotland. 
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ECCLESMACHAN. St Machan. | 
C&G MEARS FOUNDERS LONDON 1864 


Dintueter, 17 inches. 


In an insignificant bink-cage huliry over weet end, 
nels on Sundays at 8 a.m. (formerly), LW acm., and for service 
ut Fi 


KIRKLISTON, Dedication unknown. 1 


[Head in wreath] FOR ~ KIRKLISTOVN * SOLI* DEO - 
[exme line] GLORIA . [Head in wreath} ANNO > 1687: 


Diameter, 29 inches, 


By John Meikle of Edinburgh. Ornwments reproduced fron) those 
of Michael Burgerhuys (above inscription), and Peter Ostena (below 
insoription), Cf. bells at Carriden und Queensferry, 

Above the upper Grnamental border may be seen the angular mark- 
ings formed by the top edge of the stamp; this is absent in Burgerhiys’ 
use of the ornament. The hell, like aome others by the same founder, 
iv somewhat tub-shaped, 

Lettermngiain unusually high ollie! ; edges oflotters very sharp, ‘The 
small ornament sppeam to be « head surrounded by a wreath. The 
acts wie hangings seem largely original, Centre part of stock large 
and raised. 

In bird-eage belfry of about the same date, over east end of saddle- 
hack tower, which iy at the westend of the church. Cf Uphall, Tor. 
phichen, and Crichton, 

Bung on Sundays at 9 acm,, 10.30 a.m, 17 am, fora Bible class, 12 
for servioe, and 6,40) for service, on alternate Sundays: on week dava 
at 5 am. in summer, 5.90 a.m, in spring and autumn, and ¢ a:m. in 
winter, and 8 p.m. all the year, 

From Kirk ion Records =—* 


11 am indebted for then extracts to Mr H. ©. Grieve, Session Clork. 
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” March 20, 1687, 
“ Weighted for Sir Hugh Wallace of Tngliston to John Meilde Founler an 
Riven Rell, weighting 23 stan & 5 pound,” 
“ Alex? Clark," 


“Ai Kirkliston, 
“ Atigmet 22. 1687 


" The whilk day Sit John Dalrymple of New Liston, his thajeaty's Advocate, 
John Sken of Hallyanis and Sir John Wallace of Tngliaten, met with the 
Ministor, according tu an intimation made by thy said minister from the pulpit, 
the last Lord's day, and the said heritors, having found that the casting the 
Church Ball, with the additional metal and the working thereof, together with 
some additional charges will extend to 25 lib or thereby, and finding it heomeary 
that the founder by presently satistiod for the casting of the said Bell for the 
additional metal and the working theredl, they ordered Thomas Wonvas 
collector, to go into Edinburgh some day of this week there to satiety the said 
Foander, and having brought owt the Bell with all dilignnoe to employ trades 
men for hinging it in the steeple of the said Church,” 


LINLITHGOW. St Michel, I 
lL. +Civeiras Limnucnt ME FECIT AMPLIOREM Me De 


fume fine) NUO Rerecrr ANNo Domini 3748 
“Areont Georay Reais 5 Vocor Sicut Quonpam 


[ema tine! Mea Duncan 
[om uxzial | Grevhount) and Tree 
within wreath 


Diameter, 187 inches. Note, Bs, 


2. Pack & Cuarwax or Loxoon Feorr 1773 <4 oe. --- 


[ou terial] 





Diameter, 30] inches. Note, E>. 
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$. + L¥niithqte § me villa § fecit § bocor § alma § maria 
§ Tum § iacobi § quarti § tempore § magnificiSeno 
millenoquadringens § nonageno 





A=Royal arms. 
H =Seal of Linlithgow, 
Diameter, 343 inches. Note, B. 


No, L, Frieze above inscription and border of leaves below are from 
stampa of earlier date than the bell; they are in very low relief and 
are blundered in many places (fig. #).. Canons rather angular; each 
has a human face on the angle, but much worn, Large and beautiful 
wreath on waist encloses reverse of burch seal, Rung by lever. 


No. 2. Tone good, but a rouge casting hardly worthy of the tradi- 
tions of the Whitechapel Foundry, which is one of the most famous in 
Eugland. The medallions, representing obverad and reverse of bargh 
seal, are rough and poor, Crown staple broken; crown pierced on 
each side for piece of tron from which the clapper hangs. 

No. 3. One of the largest mediveval bella im Scotland. Long waist 
rather straight, sound bow somewhat amall and projecting: ligh pomted 
crown with huge plain angular canons, Shoulder oovered with roms 
and mouldings. Clapper modern. Tone not particularly good, 
Black letter inscription in high relief; Lombardie initial L for * Lyn- 
lithgw.” The + alao Lombardic, but smaller; T of “ Tum" and 
final § of “ magnificiS” also Lombardic, Ag at Uphall (giv), the 
Lombardics are « size too small for the block letter (figs, 3, 4, 5}, 


The relations of the notes of these bells may be thus expressed -— 


Sonle af Ho. Seale of 
Lat. Keynote. Ist. Lending note. 
foil, Subdominant. Sut. Third, 
3rd. Semitone ubove octave ard, Keynote, 


of keynote below, 
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The bells are hung between four beams which rest on corbole in 
north and south walls of tower. 
They wre rung as follows :— 


Ox SuNpArTS. 


Bridis cacose wen ance AIM. .cceesd Minutes, 
a eee 10 a) weeaw ct 

All ationde.. oD tak tua 1h a ». for serving ab PLS. 
ard ....-...about | pom..... tod « vee. ftlter eendice. 

All ab onee,...---+.-G10 y sences i 836) aw oe for hervinn ut 6.90. 


Ox Mancues Day. 

Linlithgow Marches Day, upon which the Riding of the Town's 
Marches takes place, is the Tuesday following the second Thursday 
in June. The procession assembles in the Market Place at 11 o,m,, 
when all the bells are rung simultaneously. It then proceeds to 
Linlithgow Bridge, the bells ceasing as it passes out of sight over the 
Horaemarket Head atthe west end of the town. When it reappears at 
the sume place on ite way hack, the ringing is resumed, and continued 
while it passes eastwards on the way to Blackness. As it passes out 
of sight at the Duke's Entry the ringing ceases, und is begun again 
when the procession reappears there, ending when the procession breaks 
up about 4.30 p.m. after it hus passed thrice round the Cross Well, 


Os SrectaL Occasrons. 


The bells are all rung simultaneously from 12 to | p.m,, and from 
7 p.m, to 8 p.m. 


Exrnacts prom tHE Towns Reconne netatine to tHe Bes. 


1.—Tar lst Be. 
November 171. 
Itfem) for putting the bell called Mig Duncan a bourd of Alex" Starks Shp 
to be sent to Holland to be cast now again - Os Ha OW 
It [em] to Thomas Whyt for tackin down Mig Duncan to Bor:nese() : (4 : 00 


Rotterdam (71: 14 March 
Mr: James Gaff Merch’: in Linlithgow Debet to Andrew Storie 
Rae WA ES Dea = He Pere ene oben fe Es Fi ees 
nea Via 
Mog : Thancan Renwed : a bell, weight 1454 lb. Amat™ : Weight at 7 sh: 6: Ib 
125215; 8. 
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fur the Toung of #! + Bell, is 7} 1b. at 7 sb 2.14: 0 
for Setting the Moto & Touns-Arms on the 5": Bell 2; 020 
for Carving the moto & Armes on Timber Ere Could put it on 
the Bell 0; 0 
Rebate Vie. £133: 7-3 6 
[ia margin) By Onder Returned, to you 
Meg; Dincan's old Bell weight 44 lb at 45 pt: 100 Tb 42-1030 
00:17: 8 
Shorebringing & to the sailers for there Carefuines of : 10: 0 
Hoard putting & Barrel to put the Bell in while 
abeure w.: 19: 8 
1:46:86 
12. 13: — 


Rotterdam 34 March 1719. 
M': James Galt. 

B': Pm favoured with Yours of the 13 October, Accompanying the smal 
ball (Meg; Duncan) W®: bry adtviow of Your Majestrats & Town Connoell Sent 
over to me to Canse found hit a New, adding 54 lb vo the 1) lb she Welghted, 
In Answer Returmed to You 16 Instant, w*: Mt: W": Clark Merch! : P + yt: 
‘hopefull-binni John Air M': for Borrestones, ‘The #?; Bell Renued, Now 
145) Ib Amsterdania Weight, Charg’: in Addition of Weight founding tho 
Bell New Toung, Carving the Moto & Towns Arma on Timber, Setting them on 
the Bell, Shoreb', sailors does, Board-potting & Barrel for the Rebate. 
being the old Boll, ia p’ > profixt.aco': £92: lish : for W: as orlered, I'm to 
draw an You, payal' to M'; Archhald Greeert on order, at the Curant Exchange, 
Not doubting Your due Complyance Tm Sir, Your humbl: Serv'. 

Andrew Storie 


1: Mr. William Clark Merchant 


108 lib 2 ah payed 
for Renewing the 
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t1—Tee 250 Beut. 
{fo, 1 


Landon Moy &, 1773. 
Bee’ on Board of the Samuel and Jane James Drummond Master for Bo-ness, 
One Sound Church Boll, Stock, Clapper, and a Cane, consigned To Linlithgow 
Town, by Edinburgh Scotland 


pr 
Alex Syme 
M’ Henry Gillies, for Linlithgow Town 
th April 1773 Bot, of Pack & Chapman. 
© or ib 
Toon Dell . .wé, 3, . sti plb oc , 7,. 
ono Clapper 8. la BO do wi Ay, 0G 
one pairof Brames . . .» 7. - I do » #9 
ane Stock Tron work, wheel, roller, rope ' Wei teat 
bound! Tees and Stra andfittingon f°" met ae 
& To « Case for the w & package 
To Cush paid to an Se diana aeNS | 4. 3 
ing the Coates of ann aI 
Rae tt caecina ostream & 7 hi a5. 
wharlage, portorage, a, = 
ea She the new Bell kc, } w ou 
1th Mar: To Cash paid frught. Landing Loading | — i 
and Cartage &e of old Bell ; ‘— 
£5. 3... Of 
ce 
Cc q “tb 
1h Mar: Byanokl Bell w' 6.3.17 Gros 
old Tron Staple ded a 
neat Gi a > * at bo £27 |, ee | 
By an old Clapper -— -m OF. + mw a 
713.1 





Ballance £27 ,, 10 ,, 4} 
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{fo. 2 
London 8th May 1773. 


# 

We received your favour of tho 4th. Maroh Inst, aa also the old Bell, and 
agreeable to your order have Cast you another; and shipt it according to the 
Receipt, aon the otherside: which I hope will come safe to hand, and answer 
your oxpectation—A Bill of the charges you have as on the other side, which I 

Please to request the person who pute up the Bell, to ecrew the stock close 
down on the Hell, ns the screws may get a little loose hefure she may be got wp: 
and to let the Bnuses in straight, and level, with each other, with due respect 
for self & €°, 

Your moat ob! Able see! to Com 


Tho® Pack. 


Cocxty Burores. 
A modern bell by Wilson of Glasgow, 1866 (359 inches), 


LIVINGSTON. Dedication unknown. l 


No Inscarrrion. 
Diameter, 16 moles, 


This bell has neither inseription wor ornament, It may very likely 
be of the same period as the church, which was rebuilt in 1732. Tt 
hangs ma belfry of the bird-cage type, the sides of which are closed in 
with louvre boards, giving the whole strneture the appearance of a 
pey aes Underneath the bell a chimney-like pussage in. the west 
ea of the chireh leads to a doorway, which opens on to the pall 
stair in such position that it is impossible to wet a ladder placed in 
it. The bell ts therefore maccessible, The present minister, the 
Rev. T. Aiton, informe the writer that some years ngo the bell fell 
down, and hit the beadle as ho tang it nt 9 a.m, on # Sunday morning, 
and that he then oxamined it and found no inseription on it, 

Rung on Sundays at § a.m., formerly also wt 10 a.tn. (this waa dis- 
continued abowt 1885), at 12 for service, and at the conclusion of the 
services about 10. 


THE CHURCH BELLS OF LINLITHGOWSHIRE. al 
QUEENSFERRY. No special dedication? l 
*SOLI * DEO - GLORIA * MICHAEL ° 


MAERCHANT OF* EDENBRVGE: GIFTID: THIS" BELL’TO' 
THAT » TAKES’: [1 -FRAE* THE » ANNO - DOMINO © 1635 
[A continuation of the firal two lines abowe) 


BYRGERHVYS- ME’ FECIT ~ bavip = 1ONKING 
THE-KIRK* OF* THE: OVEENS: FERRIE-CVRSED* BE THEY 

Diameter, 284 inches, Note, 0. 

A fine example of the work of Michael Burgerhuys of Middelburg. 
“An excellent bell which the shipmasters brought from Holland at the 
erection of the church " (New Stattatioal Account). 

[n massive and picturesque bind-cage belfry over west end. 

Rung on Sundays at § a.m., 10 a.m,, 11.15 t6 11.30 for yervice, and 
in recent times from 5.45 p.m, to 6 for service. 


To.BooTH STEEPLE. 2 


lL #& THE SEAMEN OF QVEENSFERRIE DID GIFT THIS BELL 
TO THE TOWNE ANNO 1694 ADRIAEN DOP FECIT 


Diameter, 14} imches. 
2 EX DONO HENRICI CVNINGHAME DE BOGVHaW J7 24, 
Diameter, 21) inches. Note, By, 


No. 1. Hung between beame in upper part of steeple; disused. A 
floor has been made across the beama beneath the bell, which has been 
turned up, and now reste upon the floor in a position in which it cannot 


be used. 
Shank-headed ; has mouldings on crown, Sharp-edeed shoulders ; 
inscription in two hands close together some little Satays below 
shoulder. Three-rims above and two below soundbow. Surface very 
badly corroded, Inscription in very plain letters preceded by a kind 
of roge, the exact nature of which cannot now, be determined, 


No, 2. Huny between beams immediately above clock, which strikes 
upon it. Three-quarter wheel, and nailed straps. 

Rung aa follows :—S p.m. except Saturdays, 10 p.m, Saturdays only. 
No ringing on Sundays, Before about 19), waa also rung at Sa.m. on 
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second Tuesday in Mateh (Calder Fair Day) and thence til the follov- 
ing Calder Fair (in October); at 6 a.m. on the Friday following the 
second Tuesday in October (Qalder Fair Day) and thence till the 
followmg Calder Pair (in March), 

In the Town Council Minute Book, under date 2th February 1720, 
is the following -— 


" Bailie George Hill reported to the Couneil that Bolquhan had made on 
“offer of advancing & gifting to the Town aa much money as well could build o 
Steeple & procure a Clock, ‘The Council accepts of the same,.& ordains the 
Bailivg to return a letter of thanks to him therefor. And further ordaina the 
tame to be built oppusite to the tolbooth Stair or any other convenient place 
aboot the tolbooth. And ordiins Bailie Janes Janveson and Bailie George Hill 
and any two Councillors to oversee the work provide muteriala hire workinen 
& do everything nevessary thereanent & report thiir tligenoe & progress from 
time to time to the Gouneil,” 

The procuring of the bell is not mentioned. The present steeple 
was the result of this Actiof Council, The clouk referred to m it wag 
superseded by the presunt one in 1807, 

r Peter Miller, om Clerk of Queensferry, to whow I an indebted 
for the extract given above, informs mo that he has never traced 
whether there was an earlier steeply or where the present bell came 
from. 


Town Hanvpete. 


[acre IOHN * MEIKLL - ME: FECIT - EDR. 

om conndat) 1692 RECAST « Jsv2 

Lettering evidently imitated from Meikle's. Iron handle. bop 
wrapped with leather, | 
sige any inches. Height, 44 inches. Height with handle, 10} 
menes. 

Used by Town Crier, 


TORPHIQHEN, Dedication unknown. I 


IOHN - MEIKL - FECIT - FOR TORPHICHIN ~ KIRK < 106 


Diameter, 21 inches. 


A typical example of Motkle’s smaller. later, and plainer work. 
Has three small rims above and below inscription. but no ornament. 


THE CHURCH BELLS OF LINLITHOOWSIOIRE. | 


In picturesque and well-proportioned bird-cage belfry over west 
end. 


HANDBELL. 
fom oneal ale THIS BELONGS TO THE CONTRIBUTERS IN TORP 
Trcic | HICHEN PARISH J734 


Mouldings on soundbow and above lip. Oval ting handle, 


Diameter, 63 mehes. Height, 5 ches. Height with handle, 8 
inches, Width of handle, 4 inches. 


UPHALL. St Nicholas. 1 
S<Snonore Sancte Nitholas Campann Ecclegie de ftrobork Anna Ditt 


fom watery |“) ro ye iti 
Xt 

Diameter, 139 inches. 

An exquisite little bell, most delicately moulded, by the same 
founder aa the great bell ot Linlithgow. Black letter inacription, with 
black letter capital I for In.’ Lombardiec capitala for all the words 
except “de" and “‘strabork,” and for MVC of the date; a size too 
small, aeat Linkthgow. “ Inonere”’ =" In honore,” and the date reads 
M°+¥ «C+, ce. millesimo +quinto » centesime + tertio— 1503. 
Strabork=Strathbrock, the old name of the parish. The founder's 
mark Xt is the same as at Linlithgow and Dundonald. A large 
shield occupies the whole of the waist at one point, and bears the 
arms of Alexander Seton of Touch, viz. -—Quarterly Ist and 4th, 
3 crescents within a double tresanre flory counterflory (for Seton) ; 
2nd and Srd, 3 inesoutcheons for Hay of Tullibody, bemg the arms 
of his mother Egidia Hay, who marned Sir Alexander Seton, first 
Karl of Huntly, 1426-27. The same cout of arms appears above the 
doorway of Greenknowe, Gordon, Berwickshire, See Castellated and 
Domestic Architecture, Macgibbon and Hosa, iii. f44, fig. 483. 

Single canons Bash icndele filed away so as to admit of a peculiar 
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iind of iron stock. Crown staple broken, and replaced by usual 
device of iron loop passing through two holes im crown. 
Rung on Sundays at 8 a.m, and for service at 12. 


WHITBURN, Parish disjomed from Livingston in 1718. 1 


— LEADBETTER — ------ 
——— GLASGOW ———-- «5 = 
$69) — em ane 





Diamvwter, 21) inches: 


Recast from oid bell. Fiat crown and rather long waist ; cight very 
large canons, with oo central boss. Rime interrupted to admit of 
inscription 45 shown above. 

Tn bird-cage belfry over gable of south transept. 

Runy on Sundays at 10:aam.and for service at 12; also in recent 
times for service at 6.30 p.m. once a month. 


PONATIONS Tt) THE MUSEUM ANT) LIBRARY. 05 


Moxpay, 13th January 1913. 


Puorssson T. H. BRYCE, M.D., Vice-President, 
in the Chair, 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were duly elected ;— 


Concspomding tember. 
Jouws Faasm, of HM. Customs, 68 Restalrig Rood, Leith. 


Fellows, 
Ligut.-Cal. The Hon, FrrzwoiiamM Evtior, 16 Royal Terrace. 
Sir Winwaam 5, M’Comwice, LLD., Secretary to the Carnegie Trust. 
13 Douglsa Crescent. 
Coasies MacPraten, 4) Langside Avenne, Glasgow, 
Joux Gornos Tromsox, 3.8.0, 54 Castle Street. 
Profesor E. T, Warrrazen, M.A., Hon Se.D,, FLRS 
Tuomas Eo Youxs, W.S., Auchterarder. 


The following Donations were laid on the table, and thanks voted 
to the Donora -— 


(1) By W, Honwsny, B.A,, and R, Srasrox, 

Piece of Woollen Cloth, 16 inches-in length by 6 inches in width, 
found in the bottem of the well in the Roman Camp at Hunteliff, 
near Saltburn, Yorkshire. 

Tn the early part of lost vear remains of o small Roman fort were 
discovered on the edge of Hunt Cliff, near Salthurn-by-the-Sea, in York- 
shire. The larger part of it had disappewred through coast erosion, 
but the whole of the weat wall and emall adjoining portiona of tho 
north and south walla, with the corner towers, were still traceable, 
Excavations carried out by Messrs Hornsby and Stanton showed that 
the fortification belonged to the last stage in the Roman occupation 
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of Britain, having been occupied perhaps from awd, S70 to 393, It 
was one of a series of forta erected to wateli the east coast against 
the Saxon pirntes. The niost interesting resulte were vielidled hy 
the well, which measured 5 feet 6 inches in diameter and 14 feet in 
depth. Besides debris of late pottery and a number of fourth-century 
Roman coins, it contained beneath these a many as fourteen human 
skeletons of individuals varving in age from one year to sixty-five, 
mostly ehort.in stature, with dolichocephalic skulls: while at the 
hottom wire several pieces of cloth, one of whieh lies, through 
the kindness of Messrs Hornshy and Stanton, been presented to the 
Muaseum,. 

The following techoical description of the cloth ia contributed) by 
Professor T, Woodburn, of the Dundee Technioul College —— 

The pattern is made from hard-twisted woollen yar of about 
64 akemns, Yorkshire count: There are 36 threads per inch, and 
10 or 20 picks per inch of the same yarn, und the pattern is technically 
known s¢ « herring-bone stripe, ie. the twill or effect moves in a 
diagonal, direction to right and to left alternately. Each stripe is 
about § of an inch wide, and eontains 22 threads. The warp ond 
weft threads are perfectly defined 40 far as the weave is concerned, 
wod they ure interlaced in the 4 up, 2 down twill, tight and left, to 
form a stthetantial fabric. The varna, however, are somewhat wrepolar 
in thickness, althongh, owing to the compact nature of the texture, 
thie irregularity m not noticeable. 

‘The orginal colour of the fabric was probably binck, but through 
age and exposure the coluwr haa changed conaiderghly: one surface 
appears of a dark brownish colour, whereas the other surface, although 
similar) in small areas, ia on the whole much lighter in colour, and 
varies from part to part from the dark brown shade to w compara- 
tively light brown shade. 

The cloth is well woven, but from a modern point of view it is 
somewhat unbalanced. Thus, while there art 36 threads per inch 
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in the warp, there are only 20 picks per inch of the same count of 
yarn, Now, although sach proportions are very favourable to rapid 
production—a desirable condition—they should not be allowed detri- 
mentally to affect the strength of the fabric. It is quite possible 
that the weaver who made it had no theoretical knowledge of the 
proper number of threads and picks to insert, beyond what le had 
derived from actual practice, We are therefore safé in assuming 
that, having arranged for his warp to contain certain number of 
threads per inch (S6in this case}, he found it impossible to introduce 
the game number in the way of the weft, but that in beating up the 
weft very hard he naturally sueceeded in making substantial piece 
of aloth. 

The cloth is perfectly free from reed-marks, and almost as free 
from pinholva. This opacity is prohwhly due to the fabric having 
been exposed to damp, which would have a tendency to cause the 
fibres to felt, and 20 obliterate such defecta. A similar and equally 
heavy fabric, winch haa been woven in the Dundee Technica! College 
to imitate the one under notice, shows these pinholes quite distinctly. 


(2) By Kenora R. Mornay, B.A., F.8.A, Scot. 
Twenty-three rudely chipped Implements of Flint, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Luxor, Egypt. 
(3) By Aire Many EK, Marare, Clifton House, Crieff. 
Leaden Figure 34 inches in height (fest wanting), found at Forthar, 
Fife. 
(4) By Onannes 5. Romaxes, F.S_A. Sent, 
Pair of Nutcrackers of iron, 5{ inches in length, from Roxburghshire. 


(6) By Anexs, O, Corie, Secretary, 
Earthenware Jug. 84 inches high, with loop-handle, vellowish- 
green glaxe, and four thumb indentations round the hottom, which 


is 5 inches in diameter. Its locality is unknown. 
VoL, XLVI. 7 
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(6) By His Hionsess tite Paovce or Moxaco. 


Les Grottes de Grimaldi. Vol. ii., pact 2, par Cartailhae, Fol, 191. 

Lee Cavernes de Font do Baume. Fol. 1912. 

Les Cavernes de la Région Cantabrique (Espagne). 2 vols. 4ro, 
1072. 


(7) By the Hon, Jomy Aneneromay, LL.D., F,5.A. Scot. the 
Author. 


A Study of the Bronze Ave Pottery of Great Britain and Irolund 
and ita assonated Grave-goods: 2 vols. dto, 1913. 


(8) By Rosert Museo, M.A. M.0D,, LL.D, F.8_4, Scot., the 
Author. 


Palwolithic Man, and Terramara Settlements wm Europe. Being 
the Munro Lectures in Anthropology in connection with the Univer- 
mty of Edinburgh. Bvo. 1912, 

(0) By the Dervry Crenx Reciever, HM. Genera) Register 
House. 

The Register of the Great Seal of Scotland, 1906-1424. Now edition, 

1912, Edited by J. Maitland Thomson, LED. 


(10) By P.M, 0. Keesone, F.S.A. Scot. 
The Manx Archwological Survey, Third Report, 1912, 


The following Communications were read ;— 


RELIC# TRESERVED IN DUNVYEGAN CASTLE, SEYE: tie] 


NOTES ON THE RELICS PRESERVED IN DUXVEGAN CASTLE, SKYE, 
AND THE HERALDRY OF THE FAMILY OF MACLEOD OF 
MACLEOD. Er FRED. 'T. MAQLEOD, F.3_A. Scor, 


[n the preparation of these notes I have been materially assisted by 
the Rev. R. ©. MacLeod (of MacLeod), who haa kindly lent me for 
the purpose a typewritten volume entitled “ The Dunvegan Charter 
Chest, edited by R. C. MacLeod (of MacLeod), vol, i:—1298-1700,"" 
This interesting collection of papers. the result of many veara of labour 
among the original documents in Dunvegan Castle, apart fron) ite 
value 4s # reliable contribution to the history of an important West 
Highland family, contains many items of great value to students of 
antiquities. The documents described comprise Charters and Seisins, 
Notarial Instruments, Bonds of Friendship, Contracts of Marriage 
and of Fosterage, Personal Bonds and Discharges, Indentures, ‘Tacks 
of Lands and of Teinds, Letters of Horning, and other legal diligence, 
Judicial Rentals, Lawyers’ and Doctors’ Charges, Tradeamen's 
Accounts, Rolls of Freeholders, and Papors upon Election Business, 
Burgess Tickets, and Correspondence, including several letters from 
Scottish kings. The illustrations actompanying my notes are, in 
moat instances, reproductions of photographs taken by Mr MacLeod, 

Dunvegan Castle (fg. 1), the home of the MacLeoda of Dunvegan 
for many generations, has played many important parts in the history 
of Scotland! It stands out prominently on the north shore of Loch 
Dunvegan, and although in many respects modernised, still retains 

* An interesting paper on Duntegan Castle wae contributed to tho Society 


in 1806 (Proceedings, vol. xxix. pp. 255-271) by Lovkhart Bogle, FSA Soot, 
iustrated by views of the Castle at various dates,» plan, and drowinws of details, 
The uateation here reproduced lafrom a drawing by Mr Bogle made at that date. 
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architectural features which clearly point to thirteenth-contury can- 
struction, The legend that ascribes part of the building to the ninth 
century is undoubtedly fanciful. The sea-gate, the dungeon, and 
Alastair Crotach’s Tower ‘ire all features of considerable interest, 
but do not call for more than passing notice in this paper. The 
Castle has passed through many vicissitudes: it has withstood storm, 
fire, and siege: for many centuries, Gruesome legends linger persiat- 
ently around tte walla and dungeons, to the exclusion of brighter 
chapters in its history, when the sword was luid aside foro time, and 
its hospitable portals opened to the acholar, thy poet, and the musician, 
A visit to the Castle made by the Weat Highland bard, MacVurich, 
is thus described by him in 1595 :— 
“The attentants af the house went on every side, 

It was a cheerful, great clan ; 

As quictness wa» better for the Prince's ecunfort, 

The party of the tribe took their drink in retirement, 

The merriment of the harp and of the fall bowls, 

With which hatred and treachery are not wnally accompanied ; 

The liughter of the fair-haired youngsters, 

We had inebriating alp and a blazing fire,” 
Dunvegan's hospitality, thua recorded, tas continued « marked feature 
of the family ever since. Johnson “tasted lotus in the Castle, and 
waa in danger of forgetting that-he was ever to depart,” and others of 
a later day, including Pennant and Sir Walter Seott, have gratefully 
acknowledged the unbounded welcome and the unstinted hospitality 
they received within its walls. 

When General Middleton's army was defeated ut Lochyarry in 1653, 
Dunvegan Caatle was the place chosen by the Royalist leaders in 
which to hold o council of war; und when, on the ove of the 
battle of Culloden, Lord Loudon and President Forbes wore forced 
to retreat, MuacLeod's stronghold was the place chosen by th 
temporary shelter, 
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The Castle itself ie undoubtedly the most interesting antiquity to 
the possession of the Dunvegan family, but within its walls there are 
many relics of bygone days, all more or less closely associated with 
the history of the family. Two or thr&e of these relics have not 





Fig. 2. The Dunveyan Cap (10) inches in height), 


infrequently been on exhibition, and have been described in archmo- 
jogical journals; but, so far as I know, no attempt hitherto has been 
made to place on record a complete list of the Dunvegan relics, and 
an account of the history of each so far as known. 

The Dunvegan Cup.—This interesting specimen of ancient Trinh 
workmanship (fig: 2) is first noticed in the Proceedings of this Society 
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in w short contribution by Dr Wilson, as far back as 1851. Prior to 
that date, the only published account of the Cop was that contained 
in Sir Waiter Scott's note to The Lord of tiv Isles, explanatory of the 


lines -—— 
~~ Fill me the mighty cup,’ he said, 
* Erat owned by royal Somerled.’ “* 


It is arigular that not one of three earlier visitors to the Castle— 
Dr Johnson, Boswell, and Penuant—makes any reference to haymeg 
seon thie rele. Scott's description, ascertamed by Dr Wilson to be 
inaccurate as regards the rendering of the mscription and date, is 
as follows ;— 


“ This very curious piece of antiquity is pine inches and three-quarters in 
insicke depth, amd ten and a half in height on the owteide, the extreme measure 
over the tips being four inches and a halt, The cup ia divided into two parte 
by a wrought ledge, beautifully ornamented, about three-fourtha of an inch. 
in breadth. Benerth thie Jedge the shape of the cup is rounded off, and 
terminates in a ilat circle, like that of 4 tea cup; four short feet enppart the 
whole. Above the projeuting the shape of the oup ig nearly square, 
projecting outward at the brim. ‘The oup is made nf wood (oak to all appour- 
ance), but mowt ourioualy wrought and embossed with silewr work, whiel 
projects from the veew). There are a number of regular projecting sockets 
which appear to have been eel with stones; twoler three of them still hold 

of coral, the rest are empty. At the four corners of the projecting 

o OF bornice, am four sockets, much larger, probably for pebbles or pre- 
cious stone The workmanship of the silver is axtremely elegant, ind appears 
to have been highly gilded, The ledge. brim, amd legs of the eup are of silver. 
The family tradition bears that jt waa the property of Neil Ghlune-dhu, or 
Block-knee. But who this Neil was, no one pretends to any. Around the 
edge of the cup ie a legend, perfectly legible, in the Saxan black-letter, which 


seeme bo ray thay :— 


UTO: JS: BiH! SS Peis + DE: 
WR: MANAE > VICU: LIAMIA? MONTNEQT. : 
ET: SPAT: Tht SM st: DAT CLEA: ILLORT OF, 7 
yer: avo: bt: oe: 16 oxn: op: 


The imacription try ron thine at length : Ufo Johanais Mich Magni Principia 
de Hr Mane Vioh Linhin Magryneil eb Sperat Domingo Lheaw Dari Clementiam 
Torun Opera. Anno Domini 903 Onili Oimi. Which may rin in English + 
Ufo the son of Jolin, the son of Magnus, Prince of Man, ihe pedsideots Of Kahin 
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il, trusts in the Lord Jesus that their works (ie. his own ond these 
of his wnoestors) will obtaim mercy, Oneil Oimi made this in the year of God 
nine hondred and ninety-three. 

“ Bul. thie version does not include the puxeling letters an before the word 
Manap, Within the mouth of the cup the letters ms (Jeems) aro repeated 
four time From this and other circumetanoces, it would seem to have ben 
a chalice, This circumstance may perhaps account for the use of the two 
Arabic numerals 0. These figures were introduced by Pope Sylvester, 4.p, 
P61, and might be wed in a vessel formed for church service so early as (Ok 
The workmanship of the whole coup ie extremely elegant, and resembles, | 
am told, antiques of the same nature preserved in Drelanid." 


The following general deseription of the Cup, by Mr Alexander 
Neshitt, is of mterest -— 


“Tt is & cup of wood, probably either yew or alder, such ax in Treland i 
called o ‘mether, square aborp and rounded below, placed on four legs, and 
almost covered with mountings of silver, decorated with niello and gilding: 
thn whole measures 10} inches in height, 44 Inches in breadth at the mouth, 
and 5) at the broadest point, which is somewhat below the middle. Dr 
Wilson (Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Sentland, 1852, ec i. p..3) 
surmise that the cup is older than the inscription, which is on a broad silver 
tim at the mouth, and bears the date of 1403; however thie may be, there- 
can be-no doubt that the whole of the amamental mounting is of the same 
period, or that thie period ia not {nr distant from the date given by the inserip- 
tion, The same ornaments in nigilo are to be found upon the rim at the 
mouth and on the lower part, ancl the pierced work of parte shows an evident 
imitation of the tracery and foliations of a late period of Pointed architecture : 
mixed, however, with thee are to be found the: filigree ornaments and the 
knotwork which in England characteriey the work of very early times, hut 
which are well ee to have remained in yao in Ireland until native art wos 
entirely superseded by English, and in the Celtic parts of Scotland almost 
until owt own titue. There are no treces of that singular ornamentation 
produced by the interlacing of animale eo rmiuch used in Irish work of the 
eleventh anit twelfth centuries, ‘That distilee of uniformity and the ingenuit, 

in inventing new varieties of ornament, which are aumifeeted in Iriah wosk 
of al) dates, are fully dixplaynd bere ; with very few hiner, all thes our- 
responding parts, though alike in form, have entirely different ornaments,” 


Dr Wilson extends the inscription on the Cup to read as 


follows :— 


“Katharina nig Rynwill, wxor Johannis Meg Maguir principiv de Firmanach, 
me Geri Fecit Aono Domini Hi Ocul ommium in te sperant Domina, et tu 
das escam illoram.in tempore opportana™ 
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Nesbitt extends the inscription to: read as follows :— 


“Katherine ingen wi Neill (O'Neill's daughter) axor Johannis Meguighir 
(MacGuire) principis de Firmanach (Fermanagh) me teri fecit. Anny Domini 
1403". Ocali omnium in te spectant Domine et tu dae eseam Ulorom in 
tempore oppartuno.” 


Nesbitt points out that the latter part is the fifteenth verse of the 
T4ith Psalm. 

These two renderings differ slightly from each other, and, in my 
view, an examination of the illitstrations of the inseriptiona on the 
four sides of the Cup, from photographs (figs.3 to 4), discloses alight 
inacceuraeles in both, but the general sense is the same. It reads 
consecutively along the first lines on the front, right ade, and back 
of the cmp, followed by both lines on the left side, und concluding 
with the date (1493), the first two figures (14) of which are given at 
the end of the line, the old Arahic numeral for 4 being used, while the 
last two (93) are transferred to the beginning of the aecond line on 
the front, before the beyinning of the verse from the I44th Psalm, 
which then reads consecutively along the second lines on front, night 
side, and back of the Cup, being greatly contracted in the latter part. 

With one's mind informed of the correct reading of the inscription, 
it ia difficult to understand how Scott committed not only one but 
many mistakes. Scott's initial blunder arose from the difficulty 
which faced him at the outset, aa to the order in which the lines were 
to be read, and which were the commencing and ending words. There 
waa the furtlier difficulty of the similarity of many of the letters, parti- 
clarly i,m,e.andu, A less gifted and less imaginative man conld 
not have produced so intelligent yet absolutely worthless a rewult— 
o falay reading of an inscription which he describes in his Notes as 
“ perfectly legible,” involving the manufacture of false history. That 
Scott brought his best judgment to bear upon the inseription is clear 
from his note: “ But this version does not include the puzzling 
letters “we' before the word " Manae,’” which Dr Wilson, prior to 
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Fig. 4. Inecption on the Doovegan Cup—Right Side. 
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Fig. 6. Inecription of the Pxmnvegan Cop—Left Side. 
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obtaining exact information, thought should read 1m." an ialand : 
the lottera, in fact, being“ ein" of the word “riewasacn."' Further, 
Beott gives his reasons for believing the date te be 993, the correct 
date ling Hit. That Scott's deciphering of ancient. writing and 
figures it not to he relind upon is furthor shown by the fact that he 
misread the date on the tomb in Rodil Church of Alastair Crotach, 
8th Chief of Dunvegan. 

Neahitt, in his article already referred to, reads the opening words 
of the inacription as Katherine ingen wi Neill,’ and concludes that 
the lady was the danghter of an O'Neill, The Rev. B.C, MacLeod 
adopts this reading, and states im his notes, as lus conception of the 
passage, “ Ratherina, the daughter of King Neill,’ adding: “ Tra- 
dition assigns the cup to Neill Gluin Dha, who was Ring of the North 
of Ireland m 015 a.n., and was the great hero of the O'Neill family: 
and a¢ the maeription shows that in 1493 it belonwed too lady of that 
mime, ft might he wetually a relin handed down from him, or be attri- 
buted to him by his descendants.” Om the other hand, Wilson reads 
the words as" Katharina nig Rynill,”’ and concludes that the lady 
was the daoghter ofa MaeRannal. In aupport of this theory he states: 
“John, won of the Maguire—prohably the person referred to on the 
Cup—ts mentioned in the Annale of the Four Masters. in 1184, when 
Gilpatrick was murdered by his five brothers, of whom he was one, 
wt the altar of the Church of Aghalurcher, in consequence of a dispute 
about the succession to the Chieftainship. He died in 1511. His 
wife's name does not occur, but a Catherine, daughter of MacRannal, 
who was also inarried to # Maguire, is mentioned in the year 140, 
im which she died.” 

That Seott’s inaccurate account of the Cup is stil! persistently 
followed is clear from the fact that his deseription,and no other,appears 
in the catalogue of exhibits im the Glasgow Exhibition (1911). 

{tia impossible to ascertain when the Dunvegan fomily firat came 
iba possession of what Wilson describes as a rare example-of the skill 
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of ancient Insh silveramiths: I can find no reference to the matter in 
the Dunvegan papers before me. Family tradition ascrilws its con- 
nection with the house of Dunvegan to the good offices of the fairies, 
and there are one or two legendas by the repetition of which this 
wecount las heen handed down through many generations, The 
more likely explanation, | think, is that during the Irish wars. of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, in which history relates 
the MaeLeods of Dunvegan took part, the Cup fell to tta present 
posuessors #4 a prize of war, or was gifted in reward for services 
rendermd. 

The Fairy Flag.—On the occasion of a visit by me to the Castle in 
1898, this ancient and romantic banner (fig. 7) was carefully preserved 
by heing enclosed in 4 glass case. Owing to its age, and the lack of 
careful treatment prior to the nineteenth century, ite texture js ex- 
ceédingly fragile. te condition forbids of its temporary removal for 
purposes of exhibition, The early history of the Flay is by no means 
certain, but there are certain oral traditions still repeated, and at least 
one account in a manuscript, not hitherto. published, written in the 
beginning of last century, which are of more value than mere specula- 
tion upon whether it is a relic of the Crusades, in the wars of which 
the island jegends state the Dunvegan Chiefs took part, or whether 
it is a spoil of war captured from Domsh invaders, or a pennon made 
by daughters of the house to encourage the MacLeods in their many 
inter-tribal engagements. 

The Rev. R. C. MacLeod states that he heard in his boyhood two 
distinct lependary accounts of how the Flag came into the possession 
‘of his forefathers. ‘The first relates that an carly Chief espoused a 
fairy, whose married life waa limited to a period of twenty years. 
Summoned to leave him at a spot about three miles from Dunvegan, 
which now bears the name “ Fairy Bridge,” ahe flew away, dropping 
in her flight a portion of ber silken attire—the Fairy Flag—which 
was found and preserved by the Chief. 
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The other relates that on the eecasion of the birth of an heir to o 
former Chief great repoicings were held in Dunvegan Castle ; that, os 
the child was alunibering peacefully, the nurse, who was anxious to 
join m the festivities, altpped away and left the infant alone. Being 
restless, the clothes in which the infant had been wrapped fell off, 





Fig. 7. The Fairy Flag, the Cop, and Rory Mor's Horn. 


atid he Inv expoeed to the cold. The faimes watched over the wleep- 
ing babe, and wrapped his body in the Flay. Meanwhile the clans- 
men had been clamourng to see the young heir, and the nurse, 
returning. found him thas clothed, and brought him into the hall. 
As she entered, an invisible choir was heard singing the magic powers 
of the Flag. 
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By far the most: circumstantial and detailed account of the Flag 
is that which i given in a manuscript history of the MacLeoda, 
written about the year 1200, Tt ie as follows :— 


“Tam Bearratm Sur on Tuk Wirrrarp Frag or 
THe AMucLeops. 


“The real history of this oo ianner = fargone among the MacLeod 
i¢ involved in all the obscurity of Highland imist. The honor and very 
eaiatence of the Clan MacLeod waa eapposed for ages to depend! almost entinely 
on ite preservation. The highest and purest blood of the race. na well aa the 
moat renowned and poworiul heroes were selected to guard it when dim neees- 
Hox Flies for its display. ‘Twelve men held each with one hand (the other 
ha a ooked sword) the staff to which if waa attached. These stoml 
direotiy in rear of the Chief, who put himself always immediately in. front of 
the sacred banner, which he was bound to guard with his life. 

“Ooo family, the male lime of which ie now extinet, were the hereditary 
keepwrs af it, nor could it be unfurled by any one else than the eldest male 
living of thet single family. Tho greatest honours which it was in the power 
of the Chief to bestow were lavished beth during life antl after death on him 
who unfurled it. The tiret of these wae baried in Tana in the same grave with 
hi Chief, and the second and last pereoo who ditl the some office (in the time 
of Allister Crottaeh in the reign of James IV. of Scotland) had & vory handsome 
montiment built over hie remains in the church of the Monastery at Rawdale, 
still extant. The stone coffin in which bis body was deposited was six feet 
deop—a moveable iron grating resting on a ledge about two feet from the lid 

ran throngh ita whole length This man's male déscendants wore always 
epaatied this cotfin, The bones and dust of the lat occupier, being shaken 
throngh the iron grating, fell to the bottom of the cotfin and thus made way 
for another, whose body was always clothed in a style unique and magnificent 
for the times and country. The last of the mace was interred, within the 
recollection of my father, when the tomb was shut up forever by this man's 
daughter, whose rece had no longer any right to this honour so highly valued 
hy the family. 

“The charm attached to the banner was to vanish on its third display, 
when one of two things was to happen, viz. a complote vietory by the Clan 
over their foes of their total extinotion for ever, This third tria) was always 
avoiiled, nor ia there mock likelihood now of ite ever being attempted, far the 
flag, which waa once large, ia Teduced to a few ahrede (of whioh T possees a 
fragment), The staif, which was oa mored as the banner, is lost, and the 
male tine of the oop ia oxtinet. 

“Tt wes formerly deposited in an iron chest in the Castle of Diny 
the key of this chet being slays inthe posession ofthe family of thes 
Bearer—whuse race wore Tormad Vic Vurichie—a Macleod of 
the Seil 'Torquil racee—whose descendants even before the mals line became 
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extinet had become so misembly poor and oberum that it would be no 
mutter pow to diseuver the traoe of any one of their roe. Upon the death 
if Tormad Macleod, the son of Intn Break Macleod, the succession to the 
Chielehij had nearly fallen to the family of the Macleods of Tallisker, The 
young widow of the last Chief resided in the Castlo of Dunvegan, which she 
refnaed to give up to the next heir knowing hervelf to be onceinte, although 
murried but six woeky previous to her widowhood. Sbe in due time beeame 
the mother of Tormad Macleod, the great-grandiather of the present Chief, 

“Te wae during this period that ao man who wished to ourry favour with 
the expectant heir (Macleod of Tallivker) attempted to steal the Ving from 
Dinvegan Castle ‘The banter was alterwarls found, but both the staff and 
iron ohost could never be iligoovered. 

“The legemd of ite origin is that a MocLeod who had gone on o Crosade 
to the Holy Land when returning home in the gurb of a pilgrim waa benighted 
on the borders of Palestine in a wild and dangerous mountain pass, where by 
chance he get a hermit who gave him food and shelter. The hermit tald 
him that an evil apirit guarded the pass and wever failed to destroy the true 
baliewor; but try the aitd of a fiece of the trie Croee and certain other directions 

by the hermit this MooLeod vanquished and dlew the “She Devil’ 
called Nein. a Phaipen, or Daughter of Thander, around whose loms this banner 
had been tied; and that in reward for conveying certain secrets which he 
wished some earthly friends to know abe revealod the future destinies of the 
Olan to her conqueror, in whoee family this Knowledge wae supposed to be 
to ite final extinction, and desired that her girdle should be converted 
into this Lanner, which wae to be attached to her spear, whioh became the 
atall which ia now lost, The secrets were never known onl are likely to 
remain unknown forever, although many editions huve been recited. 

“The Plug woe tiowt probably a banner made use afin the Holy Land anil 
was conveyed home by the individual concerning whom this tradition hae been 
narrated” 

Tradition relates that the Flag has been twice waved at critical 
junetures in the history of the MacLeods, on both occasions success- 
fully. Having been exhibited to Pennant in 1772, apparently the 
Flag waa locked away in un iron chest, and seven years luter was again 
examined under the following interesting conditions. The following 
letter explanatory of the occasion was whtten by the well-known 
Gaelid wholar and writer, Dr Norman MacLeod, known through 
the Highlands as “Ceraid nan Gaidheal” (the friend of the High- 
landers) :-— 


“In the exmmer of 17), the late General Norman MacLeod (grandfather 
‘te the present Chief) came ta the manse of Morven on kis way to the [ale 
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of Skye, My father (the Rev, Norman MacLeod, then Minister af Morven) 
had at one time been tutor to this brave and talented man, who hail been a 
dintinguiahed soldier in the American war and had ufterwards obtained great 
reaown i Indie during the conflicts with Tippoo Sahib and other rebellions 
thiefa. MacLeod insisted that my father should allow me to go along with 
him to Danvegmm, and | was delighted at the prospect of visiting the place 
ef which | hod heard * many traditianary Ingenda There were no steamers 
at thot time, and we took passge.in m qoall whorry from Oban, 

* MacLeod wae accompanied by Mr Heetor MacDonald Buchanan, his 
man of tusitess, pnd Mr Cannpbell of Gombie, his commissioner, Wo annived 
at Loch Brmonadaly nest day after leaving Morven, where we found horses 
and carts aod crowds of people waiting we On reaching the old Castle of 
Donvegay we were met by many of the gentlemen, tackamen of the MacLeod 
éstates, and MacLeod was welcomed to the home of his fathers by Captain 
Donald MacCrimmon (the representative of tho celebrated MacCnmmon 
pipers who had for ages been connected with the family), who had gained 
his commission and no small share of renown with ine Chief during the 
American war. 

“7 can never forget the impression which the whole scene made on my 
youthiul mind, as MacCrimmon struck wp ‘Failte Rueri Mor,’ the famous 
hantie of the elain, 

” Dinner was served in the great dining-room, the keys of the cellar were 
produced and « pipe of claret was broached, also some Madeira, anid to be of 
choice quality and brought by MacLeod from India—the wine was carried 
up to tho baie “room th flagpom. 

*T was pot to sleep in a emall cletet off MacLenxd's own bedroom, and I 
nover shall forget the affectionate kindoess which my beloved Chief showed 
hie Aharing the three months [wae with him in his Costly, 

* The number of visitors who camo there waa great. Among others I re- 
member Maclean of Coll, Grant of Corriemoney, Mr Grant the father of 
Lord Glenelg, Princ MacLewd of Aberdeen, Colonel Donakl MacLeod, 
father of the present MacLeod of St Kilda. | had « special mgard for Major 
“MacLeod of Rallymeanach, who had heen distinguished officer in the Dutoh 
wars, and who icndly entertained mo with many interesting aneodotes re- 
garding the warfare in which be had been engage 

“A clroumstance took ate nti ren ogg at Sparse whieh T think 
it worth sina flor amt ly person. living who can attest 

the truth of it, a traditionary prophecy written in Gaelig 
Dey ates eka taotgren Stinhend which on this occasion received a 
most extrmordinary fulfilment. This prophecy I have heard repeated by 
several persona, and [now very mach regret that 1 did not take a copy of it 
when f conld oadly have got it. My father hud a very beantiful version of 
‘it, so had Mr Campbell of Knock in Mull, and olay, T think, the Rev, Dr Camp- 
bell of Kilinver, There are tow old fainiiien ta: thir Hiahlancla’of whom nah 
prophecies are not current. "The family wae de the number, and there 
it @ propheey yet unfulfilled regarding t ond“ ionly  Rariad lomrr plat 

Voi... XLVI. 
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may remain au. The present Marquia of Breadalhane is inlly aware of it, 
ws are aleo many of the connections of the family. 

“Of the Mac family it was prophesied at Ioast a hundred years prior 
to the circumstances [ am about to relate, that when Norman—the third 
Norman (Tormaid n'an tri Tormaidean), the son of the hard-boned English- 
woman (Mao ne maighdean cool Sassanaich), would protish by an acoilontal 
death, when the ~ MacLood Maidens * (certain well-known rocks on the coast 
of the MacLeod country) would become the property of a Campbell, when a 
fox find Ker young ones in ane of the turrets af the Castle, =| partioularly 
when the Fairy enchanted banner should be exhibited for the Inst tim, that 
then the glory of the MacLeod'e family abould depart, » great part of the 
estate would be sold to others, a0 that a small eurach (4 wicker boat) would be 
sufficient to earry all the gentlomen of the name of MacLeod across Loch 
Dunvegan: but in times fur distant another Jolin MacLeod should aries whe 
woald redeem those estates, and raise the power and honour of the name of 
MacLeod to a higher piteh than ever, Such, in general terms, wwe the prophecy. 

= And now as to the curious coincidence of ite fulfilment: ; 

“Phere was ot this time an English amith at Dunvyegan, with whom I 
became o favourite, and who told me in svlenm peerecy that the iron chest 
which contained the Fairy Flug was to be foroed open next morning, and thut 
it was arranged by Mr Hoctor Maclionald Buchanan that be (the amith) wis 
to be nt the Castle with his tools for that purpose I waa mont anxious to be 
preset and gaked permission of Mr Bochanan, who granted ime leave on 
condition that | shonid pot inform anyone of the name of MacLeod that auch 
a thing was to be dows, atu mapecinlly to keep it a profound secret from the 
Chiet, This T promised todo and most faithfully acted an 

“ Next motning we proceeded to the chamber it the east torret where the 
iron chet oontaining cha * Fairy ideas was kept. The emith tore vip the lid 
with great violince, but in doing #0 & key was found uoder part of the covering 
of the whest, which would have opened it, had it been diseoverod in time. 
There was an inner case iy which the flag wae found enclosed ina box of 

y scented wood, The Hug oonxisted of = square piece of very moh 
aille with crosses wrought on it with gold thread, anc several olf pote stitched 
with great care on difinrent parts of it, After it waa cloeoly examined it was 
returned tu its old case aa before, where for many years it had been neglected, 
and when brought to light it soon Went to tatters, ploons of it being carried 
awsy time after tine, so that I fancy there is not o remnant left. [Tn this 
the writer l¢ mistaken.) At this time the news of the death of the young 
and promising heir of MacLeod redohed the enatle: this Norman, ‘the third 
Norman,” was a Geutenant on board of ALM Ship the (aren Charlotte, which 
was blown up atseo, and be along with all the rest perished ; at the same time 
the rocks called! The MacLeod Maidens’ were, in the couren of that week, 
aold to Carapbell of Enesy, and are wtill in the poseresion of his granchson ; 
a tox in the possession ol a Lieutenant MacLean. residing in the west turret of 
the Castle, had cubs there which T saw and handled, and thus it happened 
that all that was anid in the prophecy was literally fulfilled 
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“| merely state the facts as they oceurred, without expressing any opinion 
whatever aa to the nature of theee traditionary legends with which they were 


commectod. 
“My father is hernia by iit woll-deserver! bith of * Carnid tan Gaiden,” 


for truly he was such.” 

Sir Rory Mor's Hora —This old drinking-horn (shown in figs, 7 and 
8) is one of the treasured heirlooms of the family, The illustrations 
sufficiently disclose ita construction and style, without the necessity 
for any further detailed description. Until comparatively recent 





Fig. 8. Sir Rory Mor'a Horn, 


times, it was the duty of each Chief, a8 he succeeded to the Chiefship, 
to drink the full measure of the Horn in wine. Interesting m itself, 
the Horn is doubly-so in consideration of the important part played 
by its owner not only in the concerns of the MacLeods of Dunvegan, 
but in various difficult situations which confronted the Government 
of Scotland during the pernod of Sir Roderick’s Chiefahip—l590-1626. 
Sir Roderick, popularly known aa Sir Rory Mor, not on account of 
the greatness of his physical parts so much ss on account of his qualj- 
ties of head and heart, held the position of Chief for over thirty-six 
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years, proving himealfa brave warrior and prodent counsellor, main- 
taining in times of troulile and peace the beat traditions of his princely 
house, His name occurs with great frequency in the Privy Conncil 
reconds of the period. The old. papers preserved in the Dimvegan 
Charter Chest afford mteresting glimpses of his many-sided activities. 
Hia signature stands out in striking clearness in not a few of the old 
documents, 

lt ia impossible in this paper to do more than indicate the many 
important matters with which his name 1s assocuted, Involving many 
disagreeable duties of State thrust upon him by the Privy Council, 
In 1594 be volimterily enlisted his services in the support of Hugh 
O'Donnell im Ireland. who at that time was in rebellion agamet Queen 
‘Elizabeth, Sir Rederi¢k’s action on this oceasion being looked upon 
by the ‘Seottish Court ar a grave indiscretion. He wrote & most 
interesting letter to King James V1.,in response to a demand by that 
King that he should present himself with all his followers ot Islay on 
the 20th of September 1590, he having received the royal command 
only two days before, Notwithstanding that on many occasions his 
estates were declared forferted and he hiniself a rebel, because of his 
non-attention to, or disregard of, orders by the Privy Conncil, MacLeod, 
by his atrong character and tenacity of purpose, retained his ancient 
eatutes Intact, and also the freedom of his person. His dealings— 
this time on behalf of the Government—in connection with the un- 
fortunate Neil Macleod, the Bastard, who was in open rebellion in 
the Lewis: his refusal to be “drawn” on board the King's ship, the 
Mora, thereby alone amony many chiels cluding capture; his stubborn 
resistance to. the attempted colonisation of certain, distrieta in the 
West by a band of “ Lowland Adventurers,” nen of position to whom 
the Scottish Parliament had delegated extensive powers; his many 
enforced viatts to Edinburgh; hia journey to London and knighthood 
by the King; the great assistance he gave to the Privy Council in con- 
nection with the rebellion by Sir James MacDonald; the open house 
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kept by him at Dunvegan; lita interest in his vassals and tenants, and 
other matters of equal interest, are vraphically narrated in the Privy 
Council records arid extant family papers. Ina letter dated Ist June 
L613, King James Vi., having knighted MacLeod, refers to his good 
edrriage while in England, and recommends him to the special favour 
of the Scottish Privy Council, who were dirveted to further him in all 
his lawfnl affairs. In 1616 James gave and granted liberty and 
licence to Sir Roderick “to coome oute of our Kingdome of Scotland 
aod repaire to our Courte at wine time or times which he shal think 
couveniente + Provided alwise that he coome not at such time as he 
shal be by our Counsall of Scotland required to coome before tham.”’ 
There ia also aniong the Dunvegan papers the original Remission by 
King Jamies VI. to MacLeod, dated fith June 1610. Another exceed- 
ingly interesting document i the Edinburgh burgess ticket, dated 
15th December 1623, certifying that "Sir Rory Makeloid of Harris, 
Kiychit, le maid Burgees and Gildbrother of this burgh.” Involved 
in frequent litigations, his lawyers’ hills represent large sums, Interest 
on borrowed monoy was allowed to accumulate for many years, and 
there are frequent indications that in those old days, as at present, 
men were not inclined to pay their tailors’ bille until prezsure wna 
brought to hear, His bedroom in Dunvegan Castle was occupied hy 
Sic Walter Scott. It waa chosen by Sir Roderick bevause the tuneful 
falling of an adjacent cascade induced the knight to slumber, There are 
many interesting and valuable portraits in the Castle, but Dunvegan's 
greatest Chiof ia not represented. Nor does his dust repose in the 
idland with which his life waa ao clowly identified, His death is thus 
simply recorded in the manuscript Red Book of Clan Ranald ; “In 
the same year (1626) Rory Macleod died in the Chanonry of Ross 
(Fortrose) "’; and a further entry states that the death of “ MacLeod 
of Harris was greatly deplored among the Gaol at that time,” In 
Fortrose Cathedral a recumbent slab (fig. 9), surmounted by what 
were evidently then reyarded as the family arma, a galley, a castle, 
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and a aword, bears the following Mmacription: ~* Heir lyes the Richt 
Worshipfull Sir Rorie MacLeod of Dunvegan, Kuicht, 1626." The 
deep affection and regard in which he was 
held by hig retaimere are eloquently re- 
Heeted im the composition of what ts 
regarded by pipers as one of the moet 
plaintive laments known in pipe music, 
Tt waa composed by Patnck Mor Mae- 
Crimmeon, members of whose family for 
aenerations before and after held the office 
of hereditary pipera to the MacLeods of 
Dunveyan. It t entitled “ Cumbho Rory 
Mor,"' and tradition states that, the news 
of ius. patron's. death having reached 
MacQrinimon, he relieved his sarcharged 
feclmes by the composition of this 
lament, 

Sir Rory Mors Claymore, Ancwnt 
Armour, the Castle Key, and the Colours 
of the 42nd.—In the contre of the interest- 
ing group im fig. 10 i: ahown Sir Kory 
Mors claymore, There is no family 
Fie. f. Rory Mors Tamb- aceonnt of the old ¢hain armour, The 

ee ee key, which is 10 inches: in length, is 
excecdingly ponderous, The ooloure shown art those al the 42nd 
Regiment, raised in 1780 by the twentieth Chief. This regiment 
afterwards became the 73rd, but once more it has become the 2nd 
batialion of the 42nd or Black Watch. There ta aleo hanging on 
the walls a diyk from the battlefield of Cuddalore (1787), found 
in @ native hot m Mysore in 189. 

The arms of Sir Rory (fig. 11) appear on the well-known 
Duriniah Communion Cups, already noted in the Proceedings. 
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The fast of the articles associated with the life of Sir Rory Mor, 
preserved in the Castle, # an ancient gourd, mounted im mlver, bearing 
the armorial deviees (fig, 12) of a lion ranipant, stag's head, galley, 
and castle. It bears the mitials” 5. ROM." Subsequent to receiving 


re 


the honour of knighthood in 1813, Sir Rory ulways meerted “* 3, 





Fig. 1 Unet of firme on an ancient (eon, 


before hia signature, and we ore thus enabled to fix the date of the 
gourd fairly accurately, The Kev. R. C. MucLeod states that the 
gourd i= fitted with silver hasps, his opinion being that the purpose 
of these haspa wae to enable the gourd to be suspended round the 
body by a chain or strap, in order to enable it to be used as a flask. 
Sworl af & ir Norman MacLeod of Bernera—In the rising which ended 
ao diseatronaly for the [ighionders on the held of Worcester, the olan, 
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their Chief bemg a minor, were led by Sic Roderick MaoLeod of 
Talisker and Sir Norman MaoLeod of Bernera, sona of Sir Rory Mor. 
So great was the decimation of the MuacLeods on that occasion that it 
was agreed among the other clans that the Macleods were to he 
relieved from further service, in order to give them time to recruit 


their shattered forena, Fie 18 shows the: sword ised hv Sie Narra 





Fiz, 13. Sword of Bir Norman MacLeod of Bernero, 


MacLeod throughout the campaign and at the battle of Worcester, 
Few men have been so highiy praised in contemporary song as Sir 
Norman. A well-known seventeenth-century poctess (Mairi Nighean 
Alostair Ruaidh) sang his youthful praises in glowing langtiage. The 
following lines are o translation from the Gaelic, chosen from many 
others, composed by the bard MacVurich on the occasion of Sir Norman 


MacLeod's death -— 


[a 
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“The hospitality, the pore generosity, 
The joyous exclamation, the ready welednie 
Have all goon with him inte the earth-— 
For ay age after him there will be but lamentation.’ 


Female & figy in Stone-—The stone efhcy shown m fig. 14 now stands 
in the courtvard of the Castle, Whut ite original position waa cannot 





Fic. ra Efflyy in Stone mt Dunveren. 
now tu ascertained. The popular belief ts that it is a representation 
of Taabella, wife of Sir Rory Mor. In this conneectiog, | give for 
what it i# worth the following statement by M'lan in hie Coshimes 
of the (laws. Ontortunately the author does not give the authority 


for the statement he maker:—" Fir Hodenck MacLeod Uuilt that 
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portion of Phinvegan which is called Ruarie More Tower, on which 
were placed curious effigies of himself and hia lady, the last of which 
still exists, but ia thrown from ite ongimal position.” 

Isabella, the wife of Sir Rory Mor, ia occasionally referred to in 
the Dunvegan papers. That she could oot write is evident from & 
notary’s docquet to that effect preserved among the papers. 

Commemoration Stone —Thia stone, which is algo preserved in the 
courtyard of the Castle, is now almost undeciplerable, Its condition 
in 1773, however, was such as to enable the observant Boswell to place 
on secord in his Journal his reading thereof, The Rev. K. C. MacLeod 
has sutisfied himerlf that in the case of one word Boswell was at fault. 
Mr Macleod states that “lafactatam " should read ** labefactatam.” 
The followiny is w translation of the inseription :— 

“Jol MacLeod, Lord of Dunvegan, Chief of his Clan, Baron of Dtaritsiul, 
Harris, Waterniah, ete., joined in matrimonial bond to the Lady- Flora 
Macdonald, restored in the vear of the commen era 1686 thie tower of 
Dunvegan, by far the most ancient abode of his ancestors, which had for a 
long time been completely ruined. Let him whom it delights to establish 
the ancient dwelling-ploce of his ancestors avoid all wickedness and cultivate 


justion. Virtun turme hovele into lofty towers. while Vieo turne superb 
houses into lowly cottages.” 


Sidehoard—Experts who have examined thie sideboard (fig. 15) are 
clearly of opinion that it ia a genume example of the period, i.e, carly 
seventeenth century, It beara the date 1603, and wae no doubt 
purchased by Sir Rary Mor on one of the many oceasiona when he 
viaited Edinburgh at or about that time. 

Corréspondence.—Any account of the items of interest in the Caatlo 
would he incomplete without reference to the various letters received 
by former Chiefa from King James V1. of Scotland and King James 
WH. of the Waited Kingdom between the years 1588 and 1690. Un- 
fortunately, save in the case of one letter, which curiously enough 
forms part of the contents of Lord Macdonald's charter chest, all the 
originala have been fost, copies of each, however, having been pre- 
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served. The original letter in dated from “ Our Courte at Dublin 
Castle the 20th day of May 1690," bears the dignature “ James RK," 
and 14 addressed ta“ Our Trustie and well-heloved MeLoud." 


There are many documents and a good deal of correspondenve 





Fig. 16. Carved Sideboard at Trunvegan Cuetle 


bearing upon the times of the Commonwealth and the "Forty-five of 
vital importance to students. of these periods. 

An examination of the papers relating to the ‘Forty-five might 
result in throwing considerable light upon MacLeod's association with 
Prince Charles: Edward. At the preaent day the actings of that 
Chief are regarded a4 nob creditable. to him; but whatever truth 
there is in the oft-repeated statement that he encouraged the Prince 
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to land in Seotland, and thereafter he himsoll joined forces with the 
Government, it cannot be disputed that the example set by thai 
Chief in those critical days in great measure contributed to the 
stamping out of the Rebellion, Had MacLeod supported the House 
of Stuart, the Government would have been confronted with a aitua- 
tion of much greater danger and complexity, 

The romantic ctreumstances associated with the Prince's exile and 
Flora MacDonald are recalled by the preservation in the Custle of the 
waisteoat worn by the Prince when he attended the ball in Holyrood 
on the night prior to the battle of Prestompans, his drinking-glazs, 
and articles of dresa worn by Flora MacDonald. 

The eighteenth-gentury Correspondence ia of considerable interest, 
including letters received from President Forbes, Warren’ Hostings, 
Tippoo Sahib; Dr Johnson, Pennant, Sir Walter Scott, the Ettrick 
Shepherd, und others. Scott, in forwarding to the Cistle a copy of 
The Lord of the Isles, wrote: "The poem owes its best passages to 
MacLeod's kindness and taste in directing me to visit the extra- 
ordinary scenery between hin country and Strathaird, which rivals 
in grandeur and desolate aublimity anything that the Highlands con 
prodace,” 

Reminiscences of the tragic fate of Lady Grange, wife of one of the 
Lords of Session, «ho was surreptitiously removed from Kilinhurgh 
to St Kilda beewnse it was believed she knew too much abont the 
Jacobite plans, her subsequent immurement in a cave near MacLeod's 
Maidens," and her death and burial at Triompan in Skye, are conjured 
op by the presence in the Castle of her oil erulsie and an aceount 
detailing her board and funeral expenses, 
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THe AgMs-or Tue Desveoan Faminy, 


The illustrations which accompany this part of my paper show 
clearly that the question of what were the exact arma of the Mac- 
Leods of Dunvegan wea 4 matter in regard to which different Chiefs 
held different views. In: iny view, the question whether or not the 
Dunvegan family are entitled to use the Legs of Man, or a lymphad, 





7 
= —— 


10, Arma granted In 1755, 





Fig. 
or both, in addition to the Castle, cannot now arise, heeause of the 
fact that on the 12th of Jannary 1763 the Lyon King at Arms 
certified and declared thet the ensign armorial (fig. 16) pertaining 
and belonging to Norman MapLeod of Macleod was Axure, a castle 
triple towered and embattled Argent, masoned Sable, windows and 
porta Gules, supporters two lyons reguardant of the last, wach hold- 
ing a dagger proper; crest a bulfa head cabossed between two flags ; 
motto Mirus dhenews ; and for device Hold Fast. 
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These arma in their main features are identical with tho arma 
given in on illuminated volume, another of the relica within the 
Castle. This book is described im. the catalogue of the Heraldic 
Exhibition held in Edinburgh in 1401 as a Scottish Armorial, remark- 
able for the perfect condition of thy burnished gold and silver of many 
of the shields, It contains the arms of the Scottish nobility and of 
241 of the minor gentry. 

The latter part of the volume is a fier anicorum contaming 
autographs of several envoys of rank to the Court of King James 
V1., the earliest inscription dating from 1585. No record exists of 
the date when this Armorial came into the possession of the 
MoacLeods, In all probability it figured a4 evidence when MacLeod's 
blazon was certified in 1753.. John MacLeod, aon of Norman, nine- 
teenth Chief, married Emilia, danghter of Brodie of Brodie, Lord 
Lyon King at Arms, about the middle of the eighteenth contury. and 
if, a4 ia not improbable, the book waa originally the property of 
the Lond Lyon, in his official eupacity, it may have been gifted 
by him to MacLeod, or lent and nov returned. 

Without further discussing the matter, I introduce the following 
illustrations, which show clearly the different idens of the family 
arms held by different members of the Dimyegan family. 


(Figs. VW, 18, 10, ot, 





Fig. 18. Arma from an Arnorial of late Sixteonth Century. 





Fig. 19. Arms in Book plate. 
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CHURCHYARD MEMORIALS OF PEEBLES, STORO, LYNE, WEST 
LINTON, AND NEWLANDS, By ALAN REID, ¥.S.A. Scor. 


The parish burving-vround of Peebles lies around the ancient church 
of Bt Andrew, Portions of the walls of the medimval stracture remain 
in amines condition, and the tower wus, In-recont years, eluborately 
restored at the instance of De Wm Chambers, There la no church- 
yard at the Parish Church, within the burgh, nor at the Cross Church, 
which stande « quarter of 4 mile eastwards of the greatly extended 
pariah cemetery. Many of the notahilities of tho district le under the 
ehadow of St Andrew's massive tower, among whom may be reckoned 
Professor Veitch of Border minstrelsy fame, Lord Provost Sir William 
Chambers of Edinburgh, Thomas Smibert the poct, and Wilhelmina 
Ritebie, the Meg Doda" of Scott's romautic story, 

The tombstones are very numerous, the older among them pre- 
senting several symbolic renderings that are of considerable beauty 
and importance. Most of them, however, are of the:type comman to 
Lowland churchyards, and may best be appraised by the example 
shown in fig. I. 

Thia ie the tombatone of * William Govan Merchant and Burgis In 
Peebles Who dyed The Ist of May 1791 aged 46 years,” and shows on 
its reverse the symbols repeated on a score of its comtemporaries. 
Apart from such elaborationa as spiral pilasters and shapely, moulded 
pediments, these ore the akcull and cross-bones aurmounted by an hour- 
glass, the legend Wemente Mor accompanying the former, and Fugit 
Hora the latter symbol of our fleeting mortal course. 

An interesting vanant of the preceding examplo ocours on the type 
of tombstone represented in fig. 2. The mortal emblems are re- 
inforced by the winged chernl-head indicative of immortality, this 





A Typical Example (46 « 33 inches). 
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addition. causing that change in the distribution of the objects seen 
here and in a number of nearly similar memorials. The fianks also are 
graven, and ahow an admirable device of two serpents twining round 
a pole, which is held by two hands, and is surmounted by a dove. 
The reforence here can only he to the lifting up of the Christ repre- 
sented by the dove, and the raising of the serpent by Moses for the 
healing of the stricken Israelites. “Thomas Gibsone Tennent in 
Kirkburn,”” who died in 1727, is commemorated by this tombstone, 
which, in whole or in part, seems to have been the prototype of most 
of the newwhbouring symbolism. 

The artistic and symbolic degeneracy evident at Peebles in several 
early nineteenth-century memorials is very remarkable, Almost side 
by side with soulptures that are a century, ar more, older, and repre- 
sentative of the higher attainments of design and execution, are 
several pretentious but crude and repellent examples of the character 
shown in fig/3. This dates only trom 1833, and may be regarded as the 
feeble dying word of an art whose secret largely had been lost. Nearly 
all of these erect stones of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and early 
nineteenth centuries had been provided with stay-bands on the west 
or sculptured sides. These were necessary where winds were pre- 
valent, and doubly so where cows were allowed to graze in. the 
churehyard, as was common; and most of the stones at Peebles, 
thus guarded, display the evidence of this old usage, in batted rings 
or shattered socket-holen, 

Though not from the same hand, similar debasing influences are 
seen antive in the memorial of the Cushny family, shown im fig. 4. 
Fatuous ornamentation of cornucopim, garlands, and supporting 
heads encloses the symbolism of skull, memento mori ribband, winged 
chernb-head, and urn; the only touch of human interest lying in the 
compasses surmounting » square, which fill the pediment, and indi- 
vate the family calling, Various dates appear in the obituary, but 
the work evidently belungs to the first quarter of the nineteenth 
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Fig. 4, A Joiner's Memorial (G0 


~ 30 troliie). 


Pig. 3. Artistic Doyondracy (48> 
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century, and is really older than that ahown in fig. 3, whieh bas the 
appearance of being many years ite senior, 

Over a score of tuble-stones remain upon their original supports, 
some of which are elaborately ornamented, Most of these supports 
are of the moulded, solid type, only a few remaining on angle pillars, 





Fig: i. A Typical Enil-enpport ($24 x Lb inches), 


which, however, are cleverly imitated on many of the other supports 
that stand straight and firm almost ay when first erected. Between 
the outlines of these” artificial” pillars various svmbolic devices have 
been carved, the commonest being that of the winged cherub-head., 
Fig,.5 shows another variety, of which there are several exainples—a 
support moulded only on the edges, thua giving a larger surface for the 
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display of design than i» possible where round or aquare pillars are 
represented in full, Here the elaborution takes the form of an hour- 
glass, with the fugit hora legend, set between palm branches, under 
which asinglo hone appears. The other support of the same memorial 
bears a akoill, with the memento mon nbband; tnt there ia little that is 
distinctive in the slab above, whose severely plain outlines are common 
to the ground. In some cases the usual square pillars of support have 
their hollowa filled with hour-glasses, heads, etc.; and one solid end- 
support showa a winged cherub-lead and the merchant's mark, two 
skulle and a single bone balancing these prominent figures at the foot 
of the same stone. 

Very different in style and feeling is the charming little memorial 
represented in fig. 6. A-male figure, dressed in the wide-ekirted coat, 
wig, and cap of late seventeenth-century tombstone costume, is: here 
depicted as weeping, probably for relatives enumerated in the worn 
obituary incised ou the other side of the slab, Over the interesting 
figure, on the upper edges of the stone, cornucopim appear, from 
which fruit-and flowers are issuing. A winged cherub-head filla the 
opposing pediment, the draperied obituary pane) under it being 
crowned by & skull and cross-hones, and the memento mori ribbanid. 
The art and crattamanship point to the same source as that of 
the impressive memoril of the Hopes (shown in figs, 8 and 9), 
and of others recorded and figured in the West Linton section 
which follows. The date, 1691, closes m margmal record, now: illeg- 
ible, which runs round the sculptured figure. Jt is incised on the 
edge of the deep hollow which relieves the fractured left leg of 
the figure, both of whore hands hold objecta so worn aa to be 
unrecognizable. 

Qn the southern wall of the tower, where leans the example just 
noted, other two symbolic memorials are fastened by iron clamps, 
a third being built solidly into the masonry. One of these, an elaborate 
splayed table-stone, has among its symbols an open book, a skull, and 
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a single bone, ite mural orighhour showmg a skull and an hourglass, 
But the thid subjeot is of noteworthy design and dimensions, and 
one of its central panels shows w representation of trumpet-blowing 
cheruha whose equal in grace and meaning ih would be difficult to 





Fig. 6. Notable Seventeenth-century Work (32% 20 inches). 


find. ‘Tis panel is prominent in Og. 7, which shows only the lower 
portion of the memorial, whose detailx, on the section not photo- 
graphed, inclnde the saltire of the Tweedies, here commemorated, and 
the matrix from which the metal obituary plate has been roughly 
removed, 
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Tn addition to the group of Resurrection cherulbe—who stand on 
apheres, with o skull between—a skeleton lying within a tomb, or 
sarcophagus, ia very realistically represented, the massive cover 
appearing os if raised to show the effigy of Death. On the bottom 





Fiz. 7, Elaborate Symbolism (7 feet 1 inch « § feet 34 inches), 


aplay of the slab a finely drawn slull, over cross-bones, is boldly 
relieved, the design bemg surmounted by a nbband bearmg a worn 
inseription in Latm, The long panels on the side splays are covered 
with Scripture quotations and texts in English and Latin, among them 
occurring the rhyme ;— 
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WATCH AL AND PRAY SINCE NOU YOU SEF 
DEATHS — — — HERE IN ME 

BELEIVE AND LIVE ARIGHT FOR WHY 

YE MUST BE JUDGD ALS UFELL AS 1 


The elaborate and massive tuble-stone commemorating the family 
of Treasurer Hope, of Peebles, is a churchyard memorial of much 
importance among the sculptured stones of Scottish graveyards, 
Ite adornments are very varied, and of much excellence of design and 
execution. The symbolic panel on its western. ond-aupport seems to 
reach the acme of late: seventeenth-century” or early eighteenth- 
century attainment, while the costumes of the man and woman 
that fill the upper surface of the table-alab are valuable aa records 
of contemporary fashions.’ These are shown in fig. B, in which alee 
may be observed the worn obituary panel, which is flanked by the 
figures; the oternal crown, which surmounts the panel; the palm 

~branches—symbolic of victory over death—held by the figures: the 

unusually graceful disposition of their limbs and feet—a difficult 
problem, generally; the cuahiona on which their heads repose ; and 
the bold character of the seroll-work, supporting. the feet of the 
figures, giving contour to the inseription panel, and pleasingly 
rounding off the upper portion of the decorative scheme. The long, 
full-slarted cont of the man, with its wide and buttoned cuffs, 
his neck apparel resembling ministerial “ bands,’* his flowing periwig. 
and his knee-breechea, are all admirably portrayed ; while the laced 
“spencer” of the woman, the ample folds of her gown, the beautifal 
* wide sleeve from which the arm appears bare to the alhow, the long 
ringiet of hair falling forward over the left shoulder, and even the 
hoop-like gindin that hind’ the pleated akirt, are zenninely illustrative 
of the times to which this moat interesting work belongs. 

The impressive sculpture shown in fig. 9 filla the panel portion of 

* Dr Chas. Rogers gives the date LT04, the full obituary, am! the familiar 
¢pitaph— Here lice throes Hopes enclosed within,” ete. 
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Fic. & The Western Fel aupport (1f> 18 nohes), 
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the western end-support of the Hope memorial. The subject repre- 
aented ia by no meana uncommon, but its treatment here ia of oxcep- 
tional merit, the trumpet-blowing cherubs, the pairing of their wings 
eapecially, being most artistically trested, (Otherwise, the devices 
include mottoed scroll, which seem to issue from the trumpets, and to 
frame « well-drawn skull that resta npon a single bone ; and « plain 
circle, the emblem of eternity, enggestively set over the skull, and 
between the heads and trumpets of the cherubs. 

As another indication of the imitative fneulty, rampant, almost, in 
this churchyard, it may be noted that other two table-stone supports 
bear weak copies of the design just described. The circle is absent, 
however, and the cherubs and trumpets are auggestive only of dram- 
drinking arrangements, Moreover, the crude copyist haa deemed a 
single wing sufficient to carry his cherubs through the air—a somewhat 
unconvincing device, when their hilarious antice are considered, 

Imitation is aaid to be the sincerest form of flattery, bul its exercise 
upon tombstones js apt to become riotous, and degenerate to a depres 
difficult to understand or explain. For example, we may turn from 
the beautiful memorial of the Hopes to its near neighbour, the tomih- 
stone of the Smibert family—a inember of which was Thomas Smibert, 
the poet and journalist—to find that even so late as 1612, when the 
poet's father waa Provost of Peebles, the-art of tombstone sculpture 
there had deyenerated ad far a8 ie seen in the grotesque effort shown 
m fig. 10. This weak and absurd attempt to reproduce the female 
figure, costume, and attitude so excellently rendered on the memorial 
of the Hopes—with which family the Smibwrta wery connected— 
w atnking and instructive, from ite sheer failure even to indicate the 
spirit of the orginal. 

Again we enter the region of the artistio with the three illustrations 
that represent the table-stone commemorating Bailie Jolin Tweedie, 
who died in 1609, Provost John Tweedie, who died in 1712, and also 
their wives, sons, and daughters. A rhyming epitaph evidently refera 
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to the Tweedies commemorated in other parts of the graveyard (see 
fig. 7), und reads rather disjointed! y :-— 





Fig.f10. A Grotesyun [mitation (47 * 30 inches), 


A silent scattered flook about thay lie 
Free from all toi) care grief envy 
But yet again all shall gathered be 
When the last trumpet souncdeth hie 


The western support of this fine monument—which has recently been 
20 effectually cleaned a to suggest » modern work—is shown m fig. 11, 
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where. algo appears one of the amallest and oldest of the ercot stones, 
bearing a late seventeenth-century date. On the edge of the support is 
seen the third of four most interesting figures, upporently emblemuatio 
of the seasons, this cherub representing Autumn by the sickle held in 
hia night hand. The elaborate foliage-work around the edges of the 
tablecalab shows the saltire of the Tweedies, and thar motto. "Tholo 


and think on; the support heing covered with symbolic devices, 





Fig. 11. ‘The Tweetin Stone-—Weatern Support (35% 19 inches), 


among which an excellent example of the winged cheruh-head is 
dommant. The circle of etermty, a ribband with the legend Tempux 
Volant, and a wingell lowr-glass complete the adornments of this 
section of the memorial, 

The complete southern side of this stately tombstone is shown in 
fix. 12. The first two of the four flanking figures of the end -npports 
are geen clearly here, Spring carries the sheet of the «ower, and 
Summer a chaplet of flowers. ‘Che charming central support—whose 
companion, unfortunately, is amissing from the north aide of the 
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memorial—is ¢laborately ornamented round « central panel, which 
bears the date 1706, and has the merchant's mark, worked on a large 
acale, ia ita chief subject. The beautiful designs of the folinceous und 
fioral decorations of the large elab are also clearly shown in fig. 12, 
where the central sconce partly hides cornncopiin from which fruits and 
foliage are issuing. 

Though extremely worn—ovwing largely to the friable nature of the 
white sandstone—the panel design of the eastern end-aupport of the 





Fig. 12. The Tweedie Stone, from the South (7 feet» 40% O Inehes, 
height 22 inches), ; 


Tweedie memorial, ahown in fig. 15, ia very striking, and js moat 
pieforial in character, In the centre of the panel a youth ix depicted 
standing on a sphere, with all the world at his feet, literally, and point- 
ing, 08 if in brevado, to 4 woman seated on a chair and holding a child 
inher arms, Townurds these figures Death, with his seythe ready for 
action, relentlessly approaches; the wordless liason is complete, and 
is reinforced by the skull and single bone of the major elaboration, 
The flanking cherub seen on the nearer end-support seems to typify 
Winter by trying to warm jos hands with his breath + and it is worthy 
of notice that at West Linton. churchyard the slightly older table 
stone shown in fig, 24 hear « group of four chernha almost identical 
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with those on the Tweedie stone at Peebles. It may also he 
observed that, while these figures typify the four seasons, their 
purpose is very probably didactic, und may be expressive of such 
experiences ag the Christian Life, Vietory over Death, immortality, 
atid Adoration. 





Fig. 13, ‘The Twendic Stone, from the N.E. (45% 10 inches), 


Of considerable tmterest, also, ia the tablet commemorating the 
Williamsona of Cardrona, Chapelhill, and Hutchinfield, originally a 
table-stone, but now firmly clamped to the remaining wall of St 
Andrew's Church, It is dated 1675-—the oldest dato now discernible 
in the ground—and bears « fong obituary m Latm,! a shield with the 


i Quited in fall. and given with « tranalation by the Rev. J. A, Croiskehank, 
BO: af Stohe, in Dr Gonos book on the Choroh of Sp Andrew. 
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family arms, and an epitaph im rhyme, which may fitly close these 
Totes. :— 
HEAR - LYES : INSHRINED - BENETH « THIS « STONE 
THE - DVST - OF - PROVIST - WILLITAMEONE 
A- PRVDENT - MAGISTRAT - A+ FREIND 
FPAITHFVL : ALWAYES - MOST - IVST-AND- KYND 
BY -: WHOSE - BLIST - PITY - AYE FOUND « REST 
THE » WIDOW - POOR » ONE + AND: OPPREST 
YVEA- TN: A» WORD - HIS - WORTH - WAS - SVCH 
AS- FEU - CAN - MATCH - NON - GREIVE - TO MUCH 
FOR HIS - DEPARTURE - BUT - THAT - HE 
CHANGD - EARTH » FOR + HEAVENS - FELICITIE 


STowe, 


The parish buryig-cround of Stobo lies within six miles of Peebles, 
and surrounds one of the oldest and most picturesque churches in the 
county. Though the monumental sculpture partakea largely of the 
character seen at Peebles, there are several meritorious examples of a 
strongly individial stamp, and a fow details that can only be regarded 
as Mique, 

The large erect: slab shown in fig. 14, for instance, has no compeer 
among the sepulehral stones of the county town, and but rarely can 
its equal in design and execotion be seen anywhere. It is unique, 
besides, in its method of attachment to the massive table-stone lying 
westward of it, the entire structure forming one of the most impressive 
churchyard memorials that well could be conceived. 

Three daughters of Thomas Thomson, “Tennent In Drevo Shel,” 
all of whom died in 1723, are hore commemorated; and aa their ages 
were 21, 19, and 2 years, respectively, it is clear that the three figures 
filling the draperied central panel represent these sisters: The oblong 
mortuary panel below, ahowing skull andl cross-bones knit by bands of 
drapery, is excellent, aa aleo aro the winged cherul-head in the pedi- 


nient, and the skull and single bone that crest the whole. 
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The quaint subject shown in fig, 15 dates from 1730, and may be 
rogarded as indicative of a peasant woman's costume of that period, 
Probably the figure is meant to represent one of the Cunninghams 
noted m the worn obituary on the other side of the stone, which also 
bears a particularly fine akull and cross-bones, placed over the scrolled 
inscription punel, The figure hokle a flower in the left hand, while 
the right hind grasps an encircling ribhand, on which is incised, 
“Sorrow not my glass wae run,” and » terminal clause which may be 
read aither aa ** Now 19" or as “* Novr 19," 

Two dates, 1677 and 1700, appear on the vurious monument, shown 
in fig. 16. The arrangement of the design mto a couple of beaded, 
circular-headed panels is not unusual, but there is a touch of novelty 
in the very crudity of the emblems showt, and in the reversal of 
their positions, as judged hy common ptactice, The spacing of 
the “ME MEN TO MOR [” text is also quaint, as is the obituary, 
which reads :— 

HERE + LYETH » (OHN » ALEXANDER - TENENT - 

IN - CAVERHILL - WHO» DIED: IVNE « FIRST - 

17): HIS: AGE Gs: AND AGNES - GREN 

SHEILS - HIS + SPOVS » WHO: DIED > MAY - 3. 

ls77 - HERE + AGE + 40 - 
The style of the sculpture, as of the lettering here, and especially the 
pointing between the words; favour the sevetiteenth-century dute 
being that of the memorial. It was no tincommon practice to 
leave space for the name of the husband over that of his predecensed 
spouse, 

Three tombstones appear in fig. 17, two of which, while evidently 
inspired by the common type of Peebles, are much superior in design 
and worknunship, The example shown in the foreground of the picture 
is the oldest and most striking of the three, its gruesome skeleton figure 
arresting attention, and conveying ity meaning with irresistible force, 

In his right hand this Death effigy holds an hour-glass, and in ts left 
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a spear, to which a akull-like object ia attached. His head is all awry, 
as if the mason were powerless to rise above the common, semi-profile 





Fig. 16. John Alexander's Tombstone (32 28) inches). 


churchyard skull, und had neither the knowledge nor the courage to 
be individualistic, The date seems to be 1723, but the famtl)y incised 
obituary ig much worn. To judge from what is fairly apparent on 
these and on other memorials, the early tighteenth century was the 
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heyday of monumental art at Stobo, as in the rural parishes of the 
Presbytery generally. 

On each side of the tower doorway stand memorials of more than 
common interest. One is of much beauty as an architectural design ; 
shows an obituary pane! shaped like a shield, which is surmounted by 





Fig. 17. A Gronsome Group (38 x 26 inches). 


a smaller shield bearing initials; and a fine pediment keystoned by a 
fleur-de-lis, The date is 1697, and the quality of the work, considering 
the period, points clearly to on origin quite removed from the pro- 
vincial, The fleur-de-lie appears twice on the reverse side of this 
charming work; and, seen in conjunction with the orthodox skull 
and cross-bones, presents another of those original touches which 
intensify the interest of this quict churchyard. 
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On the eastern side of the door stands the extracrdinury slab shown 
in fig. 18, ‘This is the “ counterfeit presentment,” apparently, of John 
Noble; “ Tenent in Brouchtown,.” and dates from 1725. John tz 
depicted, not in the kilt, aa is freely alleged, but in the wide-skirted 
coat of his times, and with the gun to which many a rabbit had fallen. 
The grotesque humour which added to his perfectly respectable earthly 
appearance the crow of everlasting glory is amply and only delicious. 
The parish tradition of a fugitive Jacobite entirely spoils the evident 
purpose of John Noble's portrait, whose meaning ia curiously 
emphasised by the rhyme incised on the reverse, thus transcribed by 
the Rev. Mr Cruickshank, the minister of the parish -— 

“OW resurrection with the juat 

In hopes we reat and ly 

That by his power wo mised shall be 
"To immortality 

Anil in hiv presence to romain 
His glory te adore 

Our mouths with alleluias Hl! 
Of praises evermore ~ 

Many Nobles, Alexanders, and Russella lie buried | in Stobo Chureh- 
yard. James Russell, laird of Dreva—ane af the Russells of Roseburn 
—is commemorated by the very fine tablet shown in fig. 19, a well- 
preserved seventeenth-century work, built into the eastern gable of 
the ancient chancel of Stobo Kirk, The pediment hears a shield dis- 
playing the chevron and tadpoles of the Russells, the memorial being 
crowned by their creat, « fountain, trom which water ts pouring in a 
double stream, with the surrounding Jeyend ;— 

PURIFICATUR AGITATIONE* 


On the frieze beneath the pediment, reeurrection and immortality are 

symbolised by two crossed trumpets and two lovely cherub faces. 

Mortality ia indicated on. the base, where « splendidly drawn ekull is 
1 To keep it clean, keep it ranaing.”"—Rey. J. Ro. 








4) inohen} 


The Huseell Memorial (0 frets 


Fig. 10 


Fiy. 18. John Noble of Broughton (40% 25) inchoa). 
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shown resting on « aingle bone, and aurmounted by the MEMENTO 
MORI legend. The draperied obituary panel ia Hanked by fluted 
pilasters, the folds of the drapery being pendent from rings of rope 
and the tusks of a winged grotesque head. The inscription, which is 
in Latin, ja still quite legible, and reads-— 

Hit JACKET JACOBUS RUSSELL IN DREVA QUI OBIT 

AUG 30 ANNO 1602 ARTATIS 87. RELINQUENS EX 

CHARISSIMA OONJUGE HELENA S00T TRES FILIOS 

AC QUATUOR GNATAS. HOC MONUMENTUM POSUE. 

RUNT FILIL SUPERSTITES [N SPEM RESUREXIONLS 

GLORIOSA 

Lyne. 


On a fine summer doy, it seems but a step from Stobo to its nearest 
neighbour, the tiny otiturch and churchyard of Lyne. These crest-one 
of the eminences so characteristic of the Lyne valley, ond the little 
aanctuary has. been restored so completely that it hos all the appear- 
ance of a modern building. Two of ite ancient angle buttresses and 
a moulded doorway remain. however: and if tombstones are few 
within its mounded graveyard, and ars commonplace in their 
significance, there ig one erect atone that is well worthy of a note 
in passing. As DrChristison observes (Proceedings, vol. 36, page 345), 
the oldest known representation of the Temptation in the Garden of 
Edan is graven on this stone, and there are other symbolic details alan 
of some importance. The skull lying in o drapery that ia pendent 
from corner rings, the hour-glasa that filla the pediment, the mottoes, 
the bold fiddle-scrolls flanking the sharply sloping pediment, and the 
elaborate spirals of the fonic pillars, combine with the principal 
design to make this an outstanding example of early eighteenth- 
century mortuary sculpture, It measures 41 inches by 26 inches, 
and is fully figured in the article by Dr Christison to which reference 
has just been made. 

The obverse contains the following inscription, another late example 
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of the use of points after words:—* Here - Lyes - Janne - Vaitch - 
Daugh' «To: John» Veitch « Tement - In - Hamiltoun - Who + Dyed - 
The +31 - of «January: [712 - Aged + 16- Years: &-6- Weeks.” This 
is followed by the interesting rhyme, here quoted verbatim, as also is 
the above inscription ;— 

LIFE - IS - THE» ROAD » TO - DEATH 

AND - DEATH - HEAVENS : GATE » MOST - BE 

HEAVEN - 18+ THE - THRON - OF » CHRIST 

AND. CHRIST «IS - LIFE - TO+ ME 


West Lixtox. 


A central and somewhat prominent object in the churchyard of 
West Linton ia the Spittalhaugh barial aisle, The Hamiltons of 
Spittalhangh are here interred, ae alse ure their successors, Str Wm. 
Fergusson, Sir James Fergusson, Lady Louisa, wife of Sir James 
and daughter of Wm. Forbes of Medwyn, and other members of the 
Fergusson family, ‘This enclosure approximately marks the site ol 
the old parish chiirch, and may have been built of its materials, 
Traces of the ancient walls wre met. with when graves are opened 
near to it. 

Some twenty-two years avo, an interesting niedimval relic was found 
by its present possessor, Mr Jas. Melrose, m the adjacent river Lyne, 
This is the lower portion of an anvient grave-cover, whose ornamen- 
tation inclades « nail-head border and a patr of shears.’ Doubtless; 
an elaborate cross formed the complement of the design reproduced 
in fig. 20, where the fragment appears reversed in order to show its 
distinctive features as effectually as possible, 

t Reference ls made to this relic in the Old Statistical Account of tho parish, 
aa follows :—“ When the olf church waa taken down in 1781 of L782, it 
appeared to have been built of the stonew of an older one Carved) freestones 
were found in the middle of the wall, representing in busso-relievo a crucifix 


erect [the upper portion of the gravo-cover, doubtless], supported by a pair of 
woo! shears lying acroea beneath, bat no matte.” 
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The burial-place of the Lawasons of Cairnmuir containa monuments 
to the memory of John Lawson, W.S,, of Cairnmuir, and other repre- 
sentatives of the Lawsons. Their crest, a finely cut modern rendering, 
appears on the outer wall of the enclosure. It is Inatructive to com~ 
pare this with the renderings of 1601 appearing on the pillars of the 
back gateway of the churchyard, Another interesting relic of other 





Fig. 20, An Ancient Fragment, 


days is a couple of aquare recesses formed in the wall on the rear of 
thie enclosure, These were the“ holes” which held the bee “ skeps "’ 
of the old ministers of the parish, and mark the boundary of the manse 
garden prior to the transforenoe of the official residence to the other 
bank of the Lyne. 

Several Douglasses of Garwalldfoot are buried in the aisle contiguous 
to that of the Cairnmuir family. John Allan Woddrop, who purchased 
the estate from Sir James Dick of Prestonfield, was also buried here 


——— 
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in 1845, as was hia wife ten yeara later. Two old table-slabs lie within 

the aisle, the older dating from 1630, and showiny in boldly raised 

Roman letters the following rather illiterate inscription -— 
HIC - JACENT - HONORABILES - VIR - CVM - UXORI- 
GEORGIVS « ET - ELIZABETH « DOVGLAS « QVI- PIE » 
SICVT - VIXERVNT - OBLER - [LLE + VITI MONO ANN: 
DOM - 1611 - ILLA- VERO - 3+ MAIL »- ANN - DOM » 1630 -> 
MORS . VANAE : VITAE ~~ FINIS » ORIGO - + | BONAE - 
MORIENDYM - EST." 


A shield bearing the Douglas piles, hearts, and mullsts is sunk in the 
centre of the slab, It appears as if resting on a skull and cross- bones, 
its supportors being the initials G D and ED. 

A companion slab, which has moulded edges, and shows o variant 
of the Douglas arms on a tressured shield, is macribed as follows -— 
“The Buriall Place of William Douglas of Garwalfoot Who Died The 
26 Day of Jane 1705 His Age 80 years. His Spouse Lillias Russell 
Died The 12 Day of May 1697 Her Age 58 years. And of William 
Douglas of Garwallfoot His Son Who Died The Third Day Day * of 
February 1724 Years Aged 62 years. Of David Douglas of Garawald- 
foot His Son Who Died The 8 Day of February 1724 years aged 
70 years.” 

Under the shield, cut in o different letter, and by another hand, the 
record ja thus continued —' Also of William Dougles of Garwelfoot * 
Son of The Last William And of Abigail His Wife Daughter of Sir 
David Forbes of Newhall Kt. He Died The 29 Day of October 
1771 Aged 57 years.” Outside of the enclosure there is an excellent 
modern rendering of the Douglas arms, the shield being surrounded 
with elegant floriation. 

1 Death ix the ond of a worthless [or vain) life ; the origin of a wood life is 
dying.” —Rev. Dr Mirse of Newlands 

? A curious error. 


_ & Thore aro thus fowr difforent spellings of this ame won! here, to which may 
be added the local form, Gorretfit, 
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In an obscure angle, near these enclosures, tie the remains of an 
erstwhile laird of Lynedale, * William Keyden, Writer to the Signet, 
third son of the Rev. William Keyden, minister of Penpont,” round 
whose decease, in 1826, some local romance waa gathered, Mr 
Keyden’s last wish was to be buried in his own garden at Lynedale, 
Without pomp or ceremony, and with no monument to mar the beauty 
of the spot he had selected. But his wishes were forgotten, and the 
nature-loving lawyer was laid to rest in the most unlovely corner of 
Linton’s * auld kirkyaird.”’ 

The churchyard is rich in delineations of costume, and in the type 
of symbolism remarked at Peebles. The front of a representative 
stone is inserihed —“ Hear « Lyes - James + Alexander - Who - Died - 
The « 12 + day - of - Septe - 1718 + Age - 63 -*' ete., and has a winged 
cherub-head in the pediment, which is supported by spiral pillars. 
The reverse bears a large winged hour-glass, the memento mort scroll, 
skull, cross-bones, and small crossed spade and shovel. The sides and 
top are aleo moulded and ornamented, and are covered with inserip- 
tions. A neighbouring table-stone, ‘* Sacred to the Memory of John 
Younger, Writer in Edinburgh, who died 26th May 1731," shows on 
its end-supports an hour-glass, crossed spades, and crossed scythes, 
The churchyard contains no trace of the tombstone of another lawyer, 
James Oxwald of Spitall, « remarkable monument, described in the 
notes to Dr Penicuik’s Description of Tweeddale. This marble 
alab was formerly the hall table at Spitall, and was placed, according 
to the will of Laird Oswald, to mark his last resting-place at West 
Linton, It was broken up many years ago, its fragments being 
scattered among the villagers, Mr Jas. Melrose securing « portion, 
which is still in his possession. 

A very important costume subject. is shown in fig. 21. A finely 
relieved figure, in cloak and doublet, and the ysual scarf, peaked hat, 
and full wig of the early eighteenth century, stands with hands clasped 
in front, in an attitude somewhat clerical, The Giffard sculptures in 
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the village, described by Dr Thos. Ross in vol. xxx. of the Proceedings 
of the Society, are at once suggested by the drawing and texture of 
this unique work, It may be regarded as one of the best delineations 
now obtainable of the garment referred to m the old Scots song. 
“Tak your auld cloak about ye.” Through the kindness of Mr Jas, 





Fig. 21, The Ohi Scottish Cloak (0 x 30 x9 inches). 


Lockie, the deeply sunk lower half of the memorial was exposed. to 
view, and the unrecorded portion of & genuine “ Giffard panel, shown 
in fig. 22, was also secured through the same channel. This repre- 
sentation of an archer huntaman, with his hounds, formed part of the 
interior decoration of “ Laird “* Giffard’s house in West Linton, and 
ia now in Mr Lockie’s possession, 
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The back of the stone shown in fig. 2) is represented in fig, 23. 
The skull, cross-bones, and ornamentation are all of superior design 
and treatment, and there is a touch of originality in the rhyming 
epitaph, which is dated 1705 -— 

™ Here Archbald Wilson's Corps lies in the grave 
Who in hie life himeetie he did behave” ete, 











Fig: 92, A Giffard Bas-relief (11 « 11} x3 inches). 


Other rhymes occur at West Linton, notably the following :— 


“ Man's life's a vapour, full of woe 
He cute a caper, and Off he goes“ 


" My glace ia run. and yours la running 
Remember Death, for it is coming” 
anil, 
“Some hearty friends may drop a tear 
On our dre bones, and say 
These once were whole as mine appear 
And mine mune be as they ™ 
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Fig. 23 also shows a smaller tombstone, on whose face are deeply 
incised the initials GP and AH, and the date 1667. The crudely 
executed skull and cross-hones, seen on the reverse, form a stukimg 
contrast with these shown on the neighbourmg memorial of Archibald 


Wilson, whose portrait i4 seen in fig. 21, 





Fig, 23, Archibald W faon'» Mocnuorieat. 


Perhaps the most interesting monument at West Linton—a work 
that may be maked as of considerable importance among the late seven- 
teenth century tombstones of Scotland—is the large table-stone com- 
memorating “John and Hichard Alexander, Sons-To James Alexander, 
Tennent in Tngraston.” It closely resembles the fine table-stones ul 
Peebles, and evidently ia the work of 4 craftaman trained in the 
school whose origin has been credited to Throchil Castle m the valley 
of the Lyne. 
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The massive slab rests on colid end-supporta, whose panela bear the 
inscription, and large winged cherub, which holda an hour-glass in its 
left hand, As ut Peebles (figs. 11 to 13), the four seasons wre repre- 
sented by cherubie figures carved on the flanks of the supports, which 
here are reinforced by the central pillar ao seldom found in sly 
This, also, is. of symbolic. significance, one of [te sides showing a 





Fis. 24. The Brothers Alexander (alah, 6 tot 2 inehos ot 3 font 
o toehes + 4 inpchics), 


akeleton figure, others bearing, respectively, a ehield, and a skull 
hanging from a looped ornament. 

Presumably the costumed figures so boldly relieved on the alah 
represent the brothers Alexander of the inscription. They have a 
crown between their heads, a collin with a shrouded corpse, and aknils 
with single bones at thei feet, and « local reading thus interprets them 
as the first and second Adami, having death beetient tls anid glory aloave 
then, Another fanciful theory arises from the presence of the serpent 
coiling round the tree of trial, which appears between the figures, and 
in the centre af the atone. This aymbol of the entrante of sin and 
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death into the world has heen construed ay representing the adder 
which “stung the brothers. while they were haymaking: but there 
ia no en to the fancies bred through lack of " gumption ” m grasping 
the meaning of tombstone aymbals, 

No churchyard experience is more entertaining than to note the 
often ludicrous efforts:made-by an inferior to imitate the successes of 
i master oraltamin, The memorial of William Cairns, for example, 
in an excellent illustration of this, as a comparison with its prototype, 
seen in fig. 23, willshow. [tis crude and weak in almost every detail, 
yet it a score of years later than the Wilson atone in date, though, 
seemingly, centuries older ny effect.) A clear ease of another sort of 
appropriation is alsa in evidence here, for the other side of the stone 
hears an inseription dated 1793, while the mouldings are of a decidedly 
later type than those here ahown a= lelonging to 1723, 

The interesting hut somewhat unconth memorial shown in fig. 26 
depicts a couple of hgares, remarkable, mainly, on account of their 
relative aizes, Two brothers. John and William Blair, are pictured 
here; and it is quite clear that the ahortness of one of them ia due to 
the sculptor’s desire to secure « position for the pair of scales that are 
suspended from the ring appearing under the moulding of the cope. 
The merchant's mark may also be traced in faintly ineised lines to the 
right of the scales, while skully and single hones aye strongly in evidence 
on the opper angles of the worn ornamental cornice, The taller 
figure may represent the grocer mentioned in the inaeription of 171), 
the long loaf, held under the left arm, with the other emblems, pointing 
significantly to the merchant's calling. 

The finely worked stone commemorating “John Allan Leat Col 
Master in Collie Burn,” is shown in fig. 26. The lower viroular panel 
hears & most effective grouping of miners’ tools—two picks, a shovel, 
a hammer, and a couple of wedyes—the panel in the moulded pediment 
taking the form of the compass. so indispensable in the direction of 


* Sve also figs. 3 and 10, 
VOL. XLVI. ll 





Fie. 2. A Con) Monster's Insignia (40> 00 inches), 
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underground operations, Coal was worked extensively, and somw- 
times very primitively, in the district through which runs the Coaly 
Burn; but only a few green mounds, and this almost historic tomb- 
stone, remain to tell of that nearly forgotten local-industry, 





Fig. 27, A Tombstone Modol (52 «30 moles}, 


Architecture and symbolism are excellently associated in the tomb- 
stone of William Davidson and Marion Stevenson, shown in fig. 27. A 
singularly complete example of tate eighteenth-century design anid 
work, it might well serve asa model in an art eomewhat degenerate 
in times more modern. Restreial is markedly obvious in the manner 
and disposition of its symbolism, The flanking pilasters bear the 
soythes and arrows of death, the hase the hour-glase of life avceom: 
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plished, and the pediment the trumpets and cherubioc spirit that 
presage the resurrection and immortality of the departed. The wings 
of this cherub, o« of others at West Linton, are attached with more 
than ordinary suecess, this detail forming, with the finely disposed 
trimpeta, a symbolic panel of much interest and significance, 








Fig, 24%. James an) Elizabeth Alexander (411 28 inches) 


Fig. 22 shows the hack of the tombstone cominemorating " James 
Alexumler and his wife Elizabeth Junkison,” which ia dated 1760, and 
ilisplaye one of the finest skulls observable in the diatniet. The 
distimet artioulation of the jaw, here mtroduced with much anitomical 
knowledge, is somewhat uncommen, as alee ia the diapasition of oross- 
bones half hidden by the excellent draping of the central panel. The 
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front pediment is entirely Alled by a cherub-head, whose wings are 
beautifully feathered, and, like those of its contemporaries, are. very 
carefully attached to the shoulders of the tmage. 

Pictorially and «ymbotically, these West Linton stones are of con- 
siderable interest antl value. The beautiful village alo has a history 
that iv alluring, and it may not be out of place hero to refer briefly 
to its ancient “ Ha’ Hoose,” the property of the Farls of March, n 
building of some conseqiendce still remembered by such aged 
residenters as Mr James Melrose. The local feuurs, portioners, or 
“ lairds”” held their small properties on condition “ that they shall pay 
[to the supertor|'a plack vearly, if demanded, from the hole in the 
back wall of the Hall House in Linton,” This structure was of the 
cnstellated style, built of red sandstone, and vaulted in its lower 
stories, It was ruinous in the “ thirties “of last century, and as its 
aurrounding grounds were disposed of, bit by bit, it became aon an- 
cumbrance, and was removed to make way for the erection of ithe 
Public Schoal. Two cottages, whitewashed and thatched, which lie 
between the school and Linton Green, were a part of the outhuildings 
connected with the old Hall, Itestones were used in various domestic 
structures in the neighbourhood, and it is extremely probable that the 
moulded doorway seen in one of the Bryden's Close cottages served 
originally as the entrance to Linton Ha’. Th» lower portion of this 
finely worked roll-bead ornamentation has been lost to ight through 
the raising of the roadway level, The old lintel, however, was lifted 
over utilitarian rybates, and though the effect of the alteration ts that 
of pure patchwork, the ancient masonry retains in appearance ond 
effect of a very distingwtished character, 


NEWLAND, 
Almost entire, though roofless, the ancient church of Newlands (x 
most charmingly set within the picturesque chorchyard.of the parish. 
In the main, it follows the fumiliar lines of our medimval sanctuaries, 
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and bears the asual traces of debased structural renovations effected 
m later times? The surrounding burial-ground contains several 
tombstones that are symbolically interesting, the mausoleum of John 
Murray of Halmire, and an ancient grave-cover which, doubtless, 
marked the last resting-place of some long-forgotten ecclesiastic of 


pre-Reformation times, 





Fig. 20. The Old Church of Newlanele. 


Thie memorial—which is nearly 6 feet long. ia 18 inches tapering to 
13 inches in breadth, and is 7 inches in thickness—is shown in fig. 3(). 
It now leans, in an inverted position, against the north wall of the old 
church. With the exception of a chamfer, 1} inches broad, that is 
carried round its upper edges, ite only adornment is « chalice, which 
is incised in the centre of the broader portion of the stone This 
chalice stands 8 inches in height, the bowl and base measuring 6 inches 
and 34 inches, respectively, in breadth. No yvreat age can be attributed 


* The date of extensive repairs, 1725, appears over the S.E.. door, which, like 
the two witcddwe in the sane wall, has « etrainht lintel: 
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to this relic, which is severely plain iu form and feeling, though both 
chalice and chamfer are suggestive of the late fifteenth-century cate 
ussigned to these details in other memorials of the same order, 





Fiz. 30. Geawe Cover with Chalice. 


A somewhat unusual and rather striking arrangement of the 
emblems of the blacksamith’s calling occurs on a smal) tombstone (24 by 
26 inches), A hammer, a pair of tongs, and « curiously twisted coal 
shovel are grouped round the socket of the stayband, which, in this 
cuse, appears as if forming a part of the design of the ornamental! 
panel, 

The adze hammer of a cooper appears on the upper edge of his 
memorial, the corresponding edge of the stone carrying the repre- 
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sentation of the small anvil ised by that craftaman in the manipiula- 
tionof his“ wirre’’ or hoops. The compasses, ao useful in the oooper's 
craft, are depicted:an the pediment, and over the stayhand., 

The insignia of the tajlor's calling am boldly relievedion the small 
tombstone shown in fig. $1. ‘The “goose,” or flat-iren, is here of some- 
what archmo form, but the-scissors are of almoat modern type and 





Fig. 31. A Tailors Momorial (25 inches wie}. 


finish. Otherwise, this memorial, though well-shaped, and monided 
wherever possible, lacke the distinction of the cruder «lah on whieh 
are-praven the ~ arme:of Vulcan.” 

Moat of the tombatones that hear symbolisn date from the eighteenth 
century, and only one of them may be regarded ns of special nierit, 
This example is shown in figs: 32 and 48, which represent « finely 
carved slab, literally covered with varied armaments atid emblems: 
The front boars « trio of figures, somewhat cruder in execution than 
are the other adornments, but of some interest aa vodtume subjects or 





Fig. 32. A Portrati Cinergy Cab oe Si hones pei 





Fig. ie Ag Artietic Revore. 
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as @fforts in portraiture. The shortening of the central figure, in 
order to accommodate the skull seen over ite head, is conons; bat the 





Fig. 4. A Modiarval Cross (0x 14% 6 inches), 


sculpture of seventeenth-century tombatones, generally, presents many 
instances of this quaint practice. The large winged cherub-head in 
the pediment is somewhat incongruously placed between the skull seen 
in the central panel, and the akulls, crosa-hones, and memento mori 
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ribbands relieved on the upper edges of the slab; but the old-time 
craftsman was éver a law unto himself in the disposition of hia wigees 
tions both of the life finshed and of that which was to come, 

The chief ornament of the reverse (fig. 33) is e singularly successful 
representation of a characteristic emblem, the winged hour-glasa, 
The worn obituary panel tx Hanked by twisted pillars, whose Tome 
capitals suggest a good designer; while the sides are panelled, and 
decorated with flowers and foliage. The inttials AB and EV ore 
incised on a billet under the hour-glaas, the general effect of this 
massive memorial being as pleasing a4 it is complete. 

Laat, but not least, we have to note a floriated cross, which is built 
into the wall of an outhuilding at Newlands Manse. This ornate 
and ancient fragment, which fig, 54 shows to be in fairly good 
preservation, is of reddish sandstone, and of good design and cxe- 
cution. The vross-head, with its six fleur-de-lis terminals, ia boldly 
relieved; the straight, plain asliaft is only faintly indicated by 
shallow incised lines; the very interesting inseriptionary fragment, 
at the right upper edge of the slah, being in Giothic characters only. 
slightly ruised, und considerably worn, The words “CURIS 
VIRIS"” are angyested by the lettering on this most valuable relic, 
but no other contemporary sculpture seema likely to aid in completing 


‘the legend, or in tinravelling its meaning, Nor is there any record of 


the history of the slab prior to its utilisation a4 building material; 
bot its elevation into w position of comparative security, if not of 
much honour, is to hia credit who thus preserved it for future time. 


The Society is greatly indebted to Mr Wm. Walker, jon., Peebles, 
for the photographs of subjects at Peebles and Stobo Churchyarda : 
to Mr Jas. Moffat, Edinburgh, for those at West Linton and Newlands ; 
and to Dr Clement B. Gunn, Peebles, for those numbered, in the paper, 
24, 29. 30, and 34. 
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NOTE OF A CIST ANT ORN OF DREVRING-CUP TYPE. FOUND 
AT BROOMDYKES. EDROM, BERWICKSHIRE, By JAMES HEWAT 
CRAW, FSA. Scur, 

An early Intrial cist was ploughed up on the farm of Broomidykes, 

Edrom parish, Berwickshire, on 27th March 1012. 





Fig. 1. Urn of Drinking-oup Type trom « Gist at Broomdykes 


The sitnation, which isin a field called Cave's Park, or The Cabbies, 
eon a odge about 74) yards north of Broomdykes steading, and 260 
yards south of the Whiteadder, at an elevation of about 200 leet above 
the sea. 

The cist wae not placed on the crest, bat on the north shoulder of the 
ridge. It conmsted of four alaba of sandstone from the Whiteadder 
hanks, set upright, the end slabs being inclined very slightly inwards. 
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It measured internally 2 feet 7} inches hy 15 inches, and was paved at 
a depth of about 16 imches with small stones ; the long axis-lay almost 
doe east and west, The cover meastred 4 feet by 24 feet by 5) inches, 
its upper surface being about 6 or Binches below the surface of the 
ground, 

In the interior were found a few fragments of bone, which quickly 
crumbled away, and an urnof the drinking-vessel type, which lay on 
its side across the north-east angle of the eat, The clay in the ct 
was carefully sifted, but nothing more waa found. 

The urn (fig. 1) is 7 inches in height, 6] inches across the top, 
3 inches across the foot; the circumference of the bowl is 15 inches, 
and of the neck I4} inches, [tis 4 inch in thickness, and is composed 
of red clay containing emall fragments of atone. The ornamenta- 
tion, which covers the oxterior, with the exception of the upper 
portion of the bow], consists of short lines and dots variously arranged 
in bands running horizontally and perpendicularly. 
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NOTICE OF AN UNDESCRIBED SLAB SCULPTURED WITH CELTIC 
ORNAMENT, AND SOME CHURCHYARD MONUMENTS AT GIRVAN, 
AYRSHIRE. By JAMES A. MORRIS, Awowruct, F.8.A. Scor. 


For many years prior to 1907 the old churchyard of St Cuthhert’s, 
on the north bank of the river, was @ veritable wilderness of neglect. 
A rank vegetation covered its graves, and one at least of ita enclosure 
walla, that bordering the public road, was dangerously inclined out- 
ward anil in the last stage of decay, 

In the year named, Mr Alexander Johnston, a native of Girvan, in 
memory of his father and mother, who are buried in the churchyard, 
and because of disquiet of mind at its deplorable state, olitained leave 
to remedy the evil, Hw rebnilt or repaired the several walls, erected 
a large memorial gateway, and laid out the ground ; so that the ehuroh- 
yard ia now in. well-ordered and seemly condition, with closely, cut 
turf and carefully trimmed borders. 

While this work wae proceeding | uncovered many overturned 
tombatones, partly, bat sometimes wholly, buried under the surface 
of the ground. Talso excavated for, but found only the veriest frag- 
ments of the foundations of the church, of which L made a careful 
plan, dnd also marked out the trick of the walls on the: surface of the 
¢hirchvard as clearly as | waa able. 

In The Charters of the Abbey of Crosraquol relerence w repeatedly 
trade to the Kirk of “ Invergarvane.”” " Gurv-Avan,” or Garven, 
signifying the rough or raid river, at the mouth of which lies the town. 
The first reference is in # charter granted at Linlithgow by Robert IN. 
on the 24th August HO4,in which are mentioned, with others, three 
churches of the same name, whose lands were confirmed to the Abbot 
and convent of Croaraguel; these three are “St Cuthbert of Straten, 


a 


== 
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St Cuthbert of Invergarvane, 8t Cuthbert of Lunmertig” (called Ballan- 
trae in 1617). Quintin Kennedy had “the Viearage of Girvan,” 
whence he went to Crogrague| as Abbot in 147, Further reference 
to the ehurch is made in the Charters in 1561, 1565 or 1566, 1571, 
and 1473, 

Chalmers mentions « charter by Robert L connected with the 
urant of St Cuthbert's to Crosraguel ; also that John the Vicar of the 
Church of Girvan swore fealty to Edward 1. in 1296, The church 
figures in Bagimont’a Roll, and again im the ragn of Jamee V. fn 
1617 the patronage was given to the Bishopric of Dunblane, ant) in 
1689 it was vested in the King. Long prior, however, to the date of 
the earliest of these references,-a church, a coll, or at least a church. 
yard must have been in existence at Girvan; tnless it is assumed 
that the fragment of the Celtic Cross found there has no proper con- 
nection with the place. During the digging operations: consequent 
upon Mr’ Johnaton’s renovation of the churchyard. besides certain 
interesting tombatanes of the seventeenth and eighteenth. centuries, 
three medimval slaba wert ancovered, as- well as-the wpper middle 
portion of the Celtic Cross now to be deseribed. 

The portion of the Celtic Cross yet remsining (fig. 1) is the shalt 
of the original cross with part of its circular head, It measures 2 
feet 11] inches in height, from 12) tapering to 114 inches in breadth, 
and from 4 inches on one aide and 4) on the other tapenny to abont 
3 inches in thickness. The broken lower portion of the front face is 
enriched by a rudely cut mterlacing pattern, which measures 12§ 
inches in height. Immediately above and m somewhat pronounced 
rolicf is a carved cross, with » calvaried hase of two steps, a short shalt 
and proportionally lange head, but otherwise very similur in appearance 
to the incised crest on St Cuthbert’s coffin preserved at Durham, which 
ia ascribed to the year 698, The croasis 17) inches high, its calvaried 
base has an extreme spread of 8 inches, the shaft is 4 inches wide, the 
lateral arme of the cross &} inches between extremities, while at ther 
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circled intersections they measure 4 inches diagonally from cirele 
to circle. On each of the four angles of the main shaft is a roll edge, 
and on the front fave at the top this roll is carried across as the 
under part of the destroyed head, and is valuable as indicating at least 
something of its form, which would seem to have been circular in shape. 
and the cross itself formed by four pierced circled openings, amall 
portions of the bottom arm and the two lower openings still remaining. 

The sides of the shaft (fig. 2) have been enriched with a pattern of 
interlaced circles, connected in each case by the two interlacing bands, 
the upper but square finishing figure being still visible on the right side, 
which is fortunately much lese obliterated than is the left. The 
material of which the cross is formed i# a coarse conglomerate of 
red colour, and thie may in part account for the rudeness in the 
execution of the enrichment, a* also possibly for its weather-worn 
appearance, 

The back of the crosa (fig. 3) has apparently also been enriched, and 
4 swelling in the stone would seem to show that at least that part of 
the ornamentation was in refief. All of this side has, however, 
been entirely obliterated within comparatively recent years, when the 
atone was appropriated as a modern tombstone, the appropriation 
being indicated by a radely cut and sunk panel near the top, bearing 
in incised letters a modern name. 

Some interest is attached to this fragment of a cross, when one 
remembers that Celtic Crosses are uncommon in the South-west of 
Scotland; the map in The Sculptured Stones of Scotland, dated 
1856, and published by the Spalding Club, showing only four— 
namely, at Wigton, Anwoth, Auchinlary, and Thornhill. To these 
should of course be added the famous Ruthwell Cross, and possibly 
others. 

Of the three mediwvyal sepulchral alabs, the most important (fig. 4) 
{5 feet long, 1 foot 5 inches broad, and about 9} inches thick) bears an 


incised calyaried cross of three steps, with, on the left side as it lies on 
VOL. XLVI, 12 
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the stone and hand up sgainat the arm of the cross, a aword showing 
a cross hilt slightly bent on one side with o terminal of three points; 
ani « pommel of three or four incited lobes, Close to the pommel is 





Fig. 2. Back of Coltio Croes at Clirvan. 


a millet of five pointe. Above the two cross arms, and filling 
the rectangular spaces between them and the upper arm of the 
crv, gre two square figures, each filled with an cight-pointed 
enrichment, 
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The second medimval slab (fig. 5) (4 feet 7] inches long, 1 foot 4 
inches broad, and 1) inches thick) is different in shape, being narrower 





Fig. 4. a pas Slab with crocs Fig. 5, Sepulehral Slab with 
am) swonl at Girvan. sword at Girvan. 


and thicker, and with » broad chamfer or spiny on both sides. Tho 
atone bears a very clearly cut incised sword with a sharp point, the 
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luting being shown by two incised lines down the middle of the blade. 
The ¢ross-guard is very short, and the pommel! is terminated by a lohe 
of five pots. On the back of the stone aud cut at a later date are: 
WILAM 
MCALM 
Lost 


The fragment of another nediwval slab (fig. 6) {about 3 feet Jong, 
1 foot & inches broad at the widest part, and 3 inches or + inches thick) 
shows a broad-bladed orosa-hilted sword. The hilt is smal) with a 
ingle Jobe terminal, and the erosa-guard is square. Tt is on the nylit 
side of the incised shaft of a very broad crosa, with immediately 
under the point of the sword the first step of ap incised calvaried 
Huse. Above the cross-cuard of the filt ie # portion of an incised 
circle of two lines, possibly the head of the cross; the space between 
the lines being treated as a roll. 

There are several other medimval stones im the churelvyard, all 
purposely defaced on the front, and the back utilised for lwter inacrizr 
tion purposes, one with the letters = 

M 


AR 
SMK 


Another, with a «mall aunk panel, and therein jn raised letters: 


In design and execution the Girvan stones of the seventesnth and 
eighteenth centuries express in a very direct, if crude manner some- 
thing of the characteristics of the people and craftamen by whom they 
were wrought, As a rile nearly the entire surface of each stone ix 
covered with vigorously designed carving, well grouped and arranged, 
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more original perhaps, if less architectuval, than i found in the stones 
of a ermilar period in the East of Scotland. On the other hand, the 
Girvan stones lack the elegance of design and execution noticeable 
in those of the Lothians, and, where the human figure ie used, there is 





Fig. , Sepnivhral Slab with «word and ehaft of oroes at Girvan. 


nothing in the Girvan or in any South Ayrshire stones approaching 
the remarkable refinement, alovest Italian in feeling, evidenced in 
work found in Trotent and Prestonpans churchyard, and elsewhere, 
Qne must. however, remember that South Ayrshire was part of a 
district of Scotland whose people were virile and lawless, and less 
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accessible for many centuries to external influences than those of most 
other parte of the Lowlands; and, just as in the architectural detajl 
of Crosraguel Abbey, ao in these stones we find an art largely indig- 
enous, for which reason it is possibly also more interesting in ite 
robust aloofness, than an art more readily touched by the varying trend 
of contemporary thonght and expression. 

Until comparatively recent years roads in South Ayrshire were 
practically unknown, and Carrick, « seething backwater, lay outwith 
the main stream of progress; the people az a class being turbulent. 
isolated, and independent, for feudalian in all ite strength, truculence, 
and insolence was dominant till almost recent years. 

There was undoubted trath in the old couplet ; 

‘Twixt Wigton and the town of Air, 
Portpatrivk and the Cruives 0° One, 


Nee mon need think for to bide there 
Unless he court wi Kennedie. 


Bitter and internecine strife prevailed for long centuries, and those 
influences dominating to some extent alike the thought and work of 
the locality, may so far account for the comparatively few. tomb- 
stones on which contemporary trades are noted. Those named, 
but only once in each instance, are merchant, vintner, mason, 
musician, “seid's moan,” taylor, wright, choemaker, farmer, amith, 
and sailor. 

Peaceful crafts may perhaps have heen deetied too uniniportant 
for recognition in « warlike community, or to have found prominence 
in a place which even in the seventeenth and cighteenth centuries 
was @ forlorn littl fishing village, In 1793, a writer records 
that the houses “ure so low as to seem, at the south end of 
the village, rather caves dug in the earth than honses built upon 
it,” and this although Girvan had heen granted ite charter as « 
bargh in 1668, 

Twenty-one years later is the date of the earliest of the seventeenth- 
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century tombstones (fig. 7) now remaining, and the inscription on the 
back of the stone aimply reads: “* This stone is ereoted in the Memory 
of the Cathearta, 1689."" It is 3 feet I inch high, 2 feet 3) inches broad, 
and 4} inches thick. Cut out on the top of the stone, and reclining on 
something resembling a voluted coach, isa prone figure, The border 
of the stone is formed of an interlocking ornament of small triangular 
figures, in treatment remotely suggesting an echo or survival of the 
chevron or dog-tooth of Norman or early English days. Above the 
square sunk panel of the stone are the letters I CMBAR WC. The 
panel itself is divided by o subsidiary horizontal member into two 
unequal parts, upper and lower. In the upper are three rudely 
carved and disproportionate figures, two of which have their hands 
reating on, or holding an object between them, possibly an hour-gisss ; 
and, on their left, # smaller figure, probably that of a child, clothed, as 
is the man, in what appears to be a pant-like garment reaching to the 
knee, In the middle of the lower and smaller pane! is a skull, on its 
left cross-bonds on @ panel, and on ita right the remains of what 
appears to have been an hour-glass, 

In 1691, two more elaborately carved stones, both somewhat 
similar in design, were erected, each with a countersunk panel and 
raised border moulding. On either side of the panel of one of them 
(fig, 8) (about 3 feet L1 inches by 2 feet & inches) is a fluted pilaster 
with moulded base and foliated cap, supported on the outer aide by 
moalded and foliated scrolls. Above the panel is a frieze and tran- 
cated pediment bearing a cartouche supporting » horned head. Im- 
mediately below the left-hand pilaster is an hour-glass, and below the 
right winged skull, Bonesth the panel is « large and vigorously out 
skull almost in profile, the lower border of the panel heing curved for 
its accommodation ; while on either side, as supporters to the skull and 
in high relief, are strongly carved volutes, the upper terminal of each 
being a bird's neck and head, the lower of cliaracteristically foliated 
carving; these bird volutes are linked together by a straight 
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hand of threaded foliations, The portion of the inscribed panel still 


legible reads : 
of. the. 
Gospel at. Bar, Who, 
dyed. feberuar, 1689, 
his. age. 72. Thie mon. 
omernt. was erected. 
by, Jean, meKerrel, his. 


spous may. 1601, 

The other and larger stone (fig. 9) (about 4 feet 4) inches by 3 feet 
0 inches), ulao dated 1691. carries an almost obliterated inseription on 
a somewhat similarly designed centre panel; the only words now 
décipherable therean being: “who died June, 1669. age 5S." The 
bottom line reads, “and Jean Alexander his spous.”” On the lower 
edge of the panel, as also on the supporting strap-band, is inscribed : 
“who erected this monument over his parents 1691," 

On this stone the panel is entirely surrounded by vigoronsly modelled 
and excellently cut sculpturesque if archaic figures, while the foliation 
ja crisp and effective, The inseription panel rests on the strap-band 
with voluted ends, from each of which hangs a foliated enclosing 
member supporting « winged female figure (facing inward), each 
terminating in a foliated tail, which Intter die into and form part of 
@ crisply cut centre design, out of which in turn rises the depression 
in the strap of the volute carrying the inscription panel, Standing 
ou each volute and facing ontward js a rampant winged and crested 
animal, and poised upon each triple crest o small grotesque animal 
nibbling. thereat, Above the panel and resting upon it are two 
winged animais, somewhat resembling miniature Ninevitish bulls, in 
front of the forefeet of each being a amall human skull, while the tails 
growing into volutes abut against each other and form the srat for 
a winged hour-glass. 

A confused medley of volutes of worm-like formation, and without 
any effort towards foliation, cover the lower part of another stone 
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(fiz. 10) (about 3 feet by 2 feet and 6) inches thick) ; they are none the 
less exceecingly well handled even if crude in utterance, while horween 
them is a figure which may he a ride attempt at a skull or crown, 
and immediately above are cross-bones, The upper part is surrounded 
by a narrow projecting border enclosing » panel, which border ut the 
top forms the outer circled canopies of two figures, a man and a womin: 
and jn the middle, and dividing the outer canopies, a small centre 
canopy ahove an open book. Possibly an Adam and Eve, each figure 
Appears to be seated on a conventional form of plant-growth, while 
their hands hold the open hook of life and in the space between and 
beneath the book is the hour-glass, as the aymbol of mutahility. It 
if interesting to mote that carved on one of the wall-ahaft capitals in 
the Sacristy at Crograguel Abbey are two squirrels facing each other 
and seated in« very similar manuer. On the hack of the stone is the 
following inéeription : 

DN HOOPE OF A GL°RT'CS 

RESUREWION HIRE LYS 

THE CORPS OF ANIRE 

GRAY WHO LIVED EX r 

THE! SNAd OF TRO E 

AND OF HIS CHILD 

REN HE DLEd AGUST 

1650 AND AL*O THE 

CORPS OF AGNES 

GARDINER SPOUSE TO 

ANDREU GRAY SHE 

DIED MARTH 1735 

HIS YONSEST SON ERECT 

ED thie MONOMENT, 


The headstone fig. 1) (about 3 feet by 2 feet 2] imehea and 4 
inches thick) ia a curious memorial with « rude pediment, the 
entire tympatiim being filled bw a winged chernb-head, Beneath 


* Query: Snaid near Trochrague T—J. A. M. 
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the pediment, and on cither side of the stone, are large slightly fohated 
volutes, that.on the left rising from a skull, the right from cross-bones. 
Between these volutes is u kilted figure, standing on a slightly raised 
base, Enclosing the figure on top and sides is a canopied device, in 
shape something like the outer legs of the letter A. It is probably 
a tent, the man standing in the door; and, at the apex, not, however, 
well shown in the photograph, ie the usual tent apex covering-piece. 
The left leg of the tent rests upon an hour-glass, the right on the head 
of the right femur, which forme one of the two croes-bones. The 


inscription reads : 
HERE LYES THE CORPS OF 
ELIZABETH MCLAVACHAN 
SPOUSE TO ANDREW M'CU 
REN WHO DIED FEBUAIRY 
THE 26 1716 HER AGE 72 
THIS IS ALSO THE BURIAL 
PLACE OF THE SAID AND 
REW M° CUREN IN MILTOUN, 


An unusual stone (fig. 12), about 3 feet } inch by 2 feet 31 inches 
and 5 inches thick, bears side by side, and in high relief, a spade with 
a double pierced top, and a shovel, the shaft in each case forming the 
vertical limb of the letter K. These letters are placed back to back, 
and between them is 4 raised rosette with an incised ornament of six 
points. On the left of the apade-head is an hour-glass. Near the top 
of the stone are two unfinished projecting blocks, possibly from their 
outline intended to have beet) carved as a skull and open book, A 
long inscription on the beck of the stone hears that it was wrected in 
1715 by one James Lamb, a shoemaker, in memory of his “ parents 
and clildren.”’ The name “J. Powell.” shown on the photograph, 
is modern. 

Another somewhat original stone, with a shaped top (fig. 15) (2 feet 
8 inches by I foot § inches), is divided into two panels; the upper 
containing 4 device of two converging outer limbs meeting in « shaped 
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lock, Forming the sides of the lower panel are two very elementary 
rounded pillars. which carry the upper panel; between these pillars are 





Fig. 1, Aeradstone in Girvan Churchyant, 


a large skull and cross-bones,. There is no date on the much obliterated 
inscription, which reads; 
HEIR.LYETH 
THE.CORPES,OF 
MAR LA 
SPOUSE. TO. UTL*TAM. 
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A stone with a gunk moulded panel (fig: 14) (2 feet 10 inches 
by 2 feet and 4 inches thick) bears on its lower left corner 


a skull, above to the right cross-bones, and again abeve, but on 





Fig. 4. Headstone in Girvan Churchyard. 


the middie line, an hourglass, The top of the stone is shaped, 
and the outline emphasized by oan incised lint ornament, beneath 
which is, in the centre, an inciaed heart. Only « few words of the 


Insoriptien remain : 
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THIS [Ss THE 
BVKLE 
LOHN MA 


AND AGNES EL'Y THE 
SPOVS WHO DAYED 
IANN 2 1727 AGED 56. 





Fig. 16. Hoadetone in Girvan Charchyard, 


Three stones (figs. 15, 16, and 17) are very similar in form and 
design. Fach is slightly rounded on top, and has side volutes carved 
on the face of the stone, with between the top scrolls a winged cherub- 
head. On two of the stones—fig. 15 (2 feet 3) inches by 2 feet 2 inches) 
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and fiy. 16 (2 feet Ginches by 2 feet),—and immediately below the 
eheruh-head, is # skull, lowor down cross-bones, and again below and 
between the lower scrolls an hour-giass. On the third stone (fig. 17) 
(2 feet 4 inches by 1 foot 11} inches), below the cherub-head is an 
unfinished block in the shape of an open book, immediately beneath 
and in & horizontal line are cross-bones and a skull, while below and 
again in one line are a small hand holding « hammer, the head and 
bust of a prone figure, and an hour-glass. The relative. inscriptions 
are 48 follows: 
HERE LYES THE 
CORPS OF WILLIAM M°CAUL* 
IN LAGLARTRIE WHO DIED 
AUGUST tth 1764 AGED 75 YEAR 
LIKEUISE JANET ROS* HIS WIFE 
WHO DIED NOV® Ijrn, 1765 AGED 
63 YEARS, ERECTED BY ANDRE", 
GILBERT & JOHN M°CAULS HIS 
SONS 1766. 
This ix the burial 
place of JAMES GOOD in pinim 
her. hore lyes the Corps of JAMES 
GOOD his son who died janu! 
0th 1764, 2vears Smonthe. 
Here lyes the Corpe of Helen 
Moandlish Spouse To John 
Clachor in Bridge Miln 
who dyed January 5 
1777 and aged 53 years, 

Fig. 18 is a large fat stone 6 feet long, 2 feet 11 inches broad, and 
about 4} inches thick. Incived upon it is a large axe, also another 
figure partly anreadable because of a broken and lost part of the stone, 
Above the axe are the incised names and date : 


DONEL. ROGER 
THOMES. ROGER 
© W.1674. 

VOL. XLVH. 13 


paecyOsyy) Wess UT cuopepweyy “Ly Mg puMtoAmyy) UPA) Ut OttOdwpWwoR, “YT wy 
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and upon the lower broken portion : 


Hei 
qu Died 


7 SAd 8. 


A small splayed stone is interesting because of ite Latin inscrip- 
tion, Unfortunately, several of the words are naw illegible, 





Fig. 18. Stone with two axes in Girvan Churchyard. 


but the following approximate transcription by the Rev. R, G. 
Colquhoun, B.D,, has been given me by the kindness of Mr W_S. 
McArthur, Clerk to the Parish Council, in whose custody is the 


churchyard. 
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APrRoxmMaTe Oniorvan or Dsscrirriox. 

Pastor hic fideticimus preeibus et labore votia et (vorbis tT) quibas in colam 
oconsceniieren (quidem 7) correctus hic speciosos porta attynt quem non 
sormonlabo landibos quia pune versatur ohi non laudart sed lanilare negotiom 
et veri ciagia ile renacenti® mund) d) obliviseetur immortalites vineriaii 
hujus bospitii dedeons 

Arrnoxmare TaassiatTiox or I xscmrryon. 

This most faithfn) pastor—, set right hery by the preyers and atroggles, the 
vuws aod atterances by which indeed he might st aail for heaven—, hae 
ruched the fair havens T shall not honour him with praises: for be now 
(wells where the ueeupution is—not to be praise|—but to praise But 
assurediy that glorious immortality of God's Resurrection World will throw 
lute oblivion the unworthiness of hiv ashy reating-place. 

The Parish Council is much to he commended for the very excellent 
and complete inventory which it has made of every stone in the 
churdhyard. A plan, divided into sections, shows the position of each 
individual stone, while be means of 4 carefully compiled index-book, 
ready teference can be had to all inseriptions and dates presently 
decipherable; a orocedure other custodians. of similar memorials 
may well be encouraged ta entilate, before time of necessity obliterates 
the original reoords. 

‘Besides those enumerated thore are several other interesting inacrihed 
stones in the churchyard. and it is matter for congratulation that they 
have remained so long untouched, and that all, save the notable Celtic 
(Cross and the defaced medimval stones, are insignificant enough to have 
escaped mutilation or destruction. by the hand of the restorer, 

Tn these old stones the quiet of the ohurehyard ia not once broken 
by discordant and noisy épitaphs; they come to ts much as they were 
left by those who made them, and in this we may esteem ourselves 
fortunate, Lastly, and if late in the day, they have been enduringiv 
preserved to Girvan by the generosity of Mr Johnston, who spent 
a sum of several thousand pounds in carefully raising and making 
seeure the several memorials, and tn building gateways and enclosure 
walls, within which may rest in seemly manner his own revered dead. 
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Moxpay, Lith February 1912. 
Mr James Crane, W.S:, in the Chair. 


The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on 
the table. and thanks voted to the Donora:— 


(1) By Rev. Po TL Russenn, Olaberry, Shetland. 
Smal! Circular Weight Box of Brass, with Hinge (lid wanting), 
found at Olaherry, Shetland. 
(2) By Srexsen G, Peecivat, Clifton, Bristol, 


Leaden Cross, 14 Tneles in lenuth, fownd in excavating at Bristol Post 
Office in 1108, and Two Corea of Horne of Sheep or Goat, found in 
excavating in Temple Street, Bristol. 


(3) By Wiiitas Mor Bryce, F.S.A. Soot. 


Leaten Seal—sietnive LernosoRve pound o bitstin centre; reverre 
LAEZAKI IHERV3ALEM Tound a bust of a Bishop in attitude of blessing, 
found wider an oll house near Holyrood, 


(4) By George Hapvow, Summit Public School, Crauford. 


Hanging Candle-holder of lron, with Sliding Red and Hook, from 
Douglas, Lanarkshire. 


(5) By Joun Fremrna, F.5.A. Scot. 

Nineteen Charters and other Documents mostly on parchment, and 
some on paper; chiely of the sixtesnth and seventeenth Centuries. 
The following Inventory of these Docaments has been made by 
Dr J. Maitland Thomeon :— 
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Mt Lith Junuary 1510-20, 

Instrument of Sasine taken 17th January 1519{-20), in the hands 
of Andrew Blinwle of St Androws diocese notary public, in favour 
of Taobel Chalmer spouse of John Cochrane of Petfour, of 13s, 4d. 
annual rent fourth of the tenement of Robert Robertsone alias 
Wyorme lying on the east aide of the Rirkgnte of the burgh of 
Perth (betwixt the land of the chaplain.of St Joseph confessor on 
the north, and the land of umauhil Alexander Pullour on the seuth), 
Sasine given by Alexander Chalmer one of the bailies of said burgh. 
conform to charter thereof ta be made to her, Witnesses, Robert 
Robertsone and James Merny serjeants, John Arnot, 


2, Scota, on paper. lth July 1536, 

Contract betwixt George Abercromy of Petmedene and Mr Alex- 
ander Ovilvy in Glassacht: The parties submitted themselves to the 
arbitration of Aloxander Ogilvy of that ilk, touching a ward lately 
* bigat by Mr Alexander upon the lands and his tack of Cultaine, 
ee hy George to be “ higgit’ wpan the commonty of his wadset 
lands of Deakfurd; and anent certain dykes “ biggit" by Georgy 
and his servants about the common gate in “ striping” the aun, 
where Mr Alexander and his servants had heen wont to lead their 
fuel from the Site of Deskiurd to the town of the Glassacht : 
together with all other debates betwixt the parties before the date 
hereof, Which office thy arliter took upon him, ond swore to give 
decrest before ... next tocome. Meanwhile George sliould tolerate 
a float for Mr Alexander and his tenants’ goods to pass to the ford of 
Classindamme through his lands of Clascindamme, without postur- 
ing therein; ond Mr Alexander should tolerate that Tom Vilsane 
and the tenants of Arbrago should loan their gootla betwixt Roly 
Cuik’s corms und Tom Vilson’s fold; without prejudice to the riglits 
of parties. On which both parties asked an Instrument, At the 
Bog-of Finlutter, 11th July 1536, Witnesses, Alexander Abercromy 
in Reidhicht, William Mortimar, Thomas’ Henre. Attested by 
Sir John Rohertsone notary public. : 


ai 16th September 1555. 

Instroment of Resignation and Sasine taken on 16th September 
1505, in the hands af James Ros clerk of Glasgow diocese notary 
public, apon the resignation made by Thoms M'Ge into the hands 
of Sir John Rais prebendary of the third atall of the collesinte kirk 
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of Moyboill as overlord, of a tenement with houses and vard thereof 
ond arable lands adjacent thereto, lying in the town of Mayboill 
(betwixt the lands of James Richart on the west and of Sir Fergus 
MeMirie chaplain on the east),.and that in favour of John MTeir, 
té whom the overlord gave sasine accordingly, Witnesses, John 
Fergussone, James Bard of Drummelling, John M*Ivane junior, 
John Melivane senior, Sir John Kennedy chaplain. 


4. 25th December 1573, 

Instrument of Saaine taken on 25th December 1573, in the hands 
of John Bonkil clork-depute of the city of St Andrews notary public, 
upon the sasing given to Chnstian Yuill relict of Patrick Ogitvie 
citizen of St Andrews, for her lifetime, of her terce of 54 acres of arable 
land in which said Patrick died vest and seized, viz. 3} acres in the 
territory called Kennia Bank (betwixt the acres of John Wod on the 
éaat, the land of Thomas Faber|{] on the west, the lands of Kennis 
on the south, and the acres of Grisel Sibald, Robert Craig, Thomas 
Broun, David Gled, Elizabeth Baxter, ond Mr Alexander Jardon 
on the north), and 2 acres in the territory called Eater Ruflat (betwixt 
the acres-of Alexander Russel on the east, of Robert Ade on the weat, 
the commen toad leading to the bridge of Ballone on the south, 
and the commen road leading to Cupar on the north), On Precept 
of Clare Canstat by Robert commendator of the priory of St Andrews 
and convent thereof, dated at the «ty of Bt Andrews, | December 
Li73. Sasine given by George Saige, builie in that part, Witnesses, 
Rohert Ywil maltater (brarifhetor) citizen of St Andrews, James Myllar 
serjeant of the said city, 


5. 1éth Inly 1600. 

Tnatriument ol Sasine taken on 18th Joly 1600) in the hands of Jones 
Anderson clerk of court of the burgh of Cupar clerk of St Andrews 
diocese notary public, upon the sasine given to Thomag Barclay 
burgess of Cupar and Matgaret Petersone his wife, and the longer 
liver of them in conjunct fee, and the heirs begotten or to be hegotten 
betwixt them, whom failing, Thomas’ leirs and assionees whomaoever, 
of those 4 acres of arable land called Sanct-Ratheringts-houch, lying 
beside the burgh of Cupar (betwixt the water of Eden oy the weat and 
north, the lands of Lytill Tervet called the Hippehill on the east, the 
common road from the bridge of Eden to Ballas and St Michnel's 
Kirk [templuw] on the south), in the eheriffdom of Fife. On Precept 
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of Sasine under the Quarter Seal, addressed to the king's bailies of 
Fife and to George Andersone, shenif in thar part, following on Great 
Seal Charter (granted with consent of Mr John Prestoun of Fentoun- 
harnis, collector general and treasurer of new augmentationa), which 
proceeded on the resignation of Thomas Williamsone burgess of Cupar. 
Join Williamsone his eldest son, and Margaret Peage John's wife. 
Precept dated at Holyroodhouse, 7th March 160), anno regné 3S. 
Sasine given by Georye Andersone buyyese of Cupar, sheriff of Fife 
in that part. Witnesses, Mr Alexander Strauchane minister of the 
burgh of Cupar, Robert Williamsone, George Mous, Andrew Nore, 
hurgestes of said high. 

Recorded in the Secretary's Register for the sherifidom of Fife by 
Join Makesone clerk depute thereof, at St Andrews, 4th August 1600, 


th. th May 1608: 


Precept of Clare Constat by Robert Innes of Invermurkye, addressed 
to John Lesleye in the college of Elgin hails in that part, for giving 
easine to fsobel Innes, as heir of her deceased brother german Joh 
Innes lawfa) som of umquhil Robert Innes of Orblestoun, of the town 
and lands of Orblestoun, in the earldom of Moray and sheriffdom of 
Elgin and Forres, held of the gtanter in feu, Precept written by 
George Annand burgess of Elgin notary public. At Plewlandis, 
ith May 1608, Witnesses; William Makintosche of Beandacher, 
Robert Innes the granter's wrvitor, Michael Rawsone in Petruifinye, 
James Thayne in Plewlundia, 

‘Signed by granter and witnesses. 


i. jhth March 16/0, 

Charter of Sale by Thomas Barelay burgess of Cupar, with consent 
of Isobel Smythe his spouse, in implement of Letters Obligatory of 
same date, bimnting to James Barclay and David Barclay lawful sons 
of umguhil David Barelay the granter’s brother german, equally 
betwixt them, their lwiré ond assignees whomsoever, irredeemably, 
i acres of arable land called Sanct-Katherenis-hauche lyiny beside 
the borgh of Cupar (bownded as in no, 5 supra), in the sherifidom 
of Fife, To he held « we of the king. coming in place of the Friars: 
Preachers of St Andrews, Feu duty + bolls of wheat, at Candlemas, 
With Precept of Sasine addressed to William Chryatesoune burgess 
of Cupar. rter written by David Anilersone notary public, At 
Cupar, 25th March 1609. Witnesses, Robert Robertsone merchant 
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burgess of Cupar, David Robertsone his lawful son, Alexander Smythe 
burgess of said biirgh, James Smythe his lawiul son, 

Signed by granter and witnesses, The granter's apouse signa with 
hand at the pen léd by David Andersone and William Christiesone 
notaries public. 


5. lat July 1618. 


Charter of Sale by James Hammiltoun merchant burgess of 
Edinburgh, with consent of Jonet Gillaspie hie sponse, in implement 
af Letters dated at Edinburgh, 25th December 1617, and for £1000) 
Scots paid to them, vranting to Andrew Clerk glnsshnwright, and 
Elizabeth or Bessie Clerk lia apouse, and the longer liver of them im 
conjunect fee, and the heirs begotten or to be begotten betwixt them, 
whom failing. to Androw's heirs or assignees whomeoever, irredeem- 
ably, that half dwelling house containing hall, chamber und study 
(inuseoluni) at the north end and kitchen at the south end thereof, 
then occupied by Matthew Barnis, together with hall and chomber 
then occupied by George Patursoun merchant, lying immediately 
below said dwelling house and entering on the south «ide of the door 
ef the aaid tenement of that great tenement of umqulil James Cant 
won of ameayuhil Thomas Cant of Sanctjeilligrainge, thereafter of 
umaquhil John Cant brother and heir of umgnhil George Cant son and 
heir of aid Thomas, then of granter and his spouse, lying on the south 
side of the High street of said burgh (betwixt the tenement of umaquhil 
Alexander Elphingstoun on the west, the tenement of umguhil John 
Carmichael! on the east, the High street on the north, and the waste 
land of umquiil Thomas Sommervell on the south), To be held 
a wobia of the king in free burguge. Rendering service of burgh ought 
and wont, With olause of warrandice. specially from annual rents 
of 80 merks, 2 morks and £146 due furth of said whole tenement, At 
Edinburgh, lst July 1618, Witnesses, Alexander Patersoun, James 
Lennox, and Alexander Makesitnay servitor of Mr Alexander Guthrie 
common clerk of Edinburgh (writer of the charter), 

Signed by wranter and witnesses, 


9, 10th November 1620. 

Instrument of Cognition and Sasine taken on With November 1629, 
in the hands of John Merser clerk of St Andrews diocese notary 
public, narruting that Alexander Peblis provost of Perth cognosced 
and entered Mr Alexander Christicsone minister of Logybryd, eldest 
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aon of umguhil David Chryatesone merchant burgess of Perth, as his 
father's heirin an annual rent of £10 Scots wadset by umquhil Thomas 
Gave notary burgess of Perth and Isobel Blair his wife, with consent 
of umgubil Oliver Makesone merchant burgess of Perth, for £100 Scots 
to be repaid to the said Oliver and the heirs of his marriage with 
umguhil Agnes Billie, furth of that tenement of Innd fore and hack 
nether and upper and wouth part of the yard thereof extending in 
breadth to [:} ells, lying on the east side of the Watergate of said 
burgh (betwixt the land someting of umauhil Richard Ros and the 
north part of said yard pertaining to said Oliver on the north, said 
Olivers other land and the yard of umquhil Gilbert Ray on the south, 
the water of Tay on the east, and said Watergate on the west), Wit- 
nesses, Robert Arnott, John Maxtoun, bailies, William Hall elder, 
David) Grant morchant, David Chalmer, Henry Broun, notaries, 
Patrick Brosone writer, burgesses of Perth, George Robertaone and 
Donald Read serjeants of the said burgh. 


lU. Soots, on paper. 
tstand ,.. April 1630—recorded 25th April 1633. 


Extract Contract of Marriage betwixt James Cummyng of Froifeilil 
on one part, and Alexander Gordoun in Elgin for himself and taking 
burden for Christian Gordoun his eldest lawful daughter, and said 
Chistian: for herself with her father's consent, on the other, James 
to marry Cliriatian in face of Holy Kirk hetwist anil... 1690. 
Alexander to procure himself to be infelt in a rood of land on the south 
side of the burgh of Elgin (betwixt the lands pertaining sometime to 
Helen Lealoy at the eaat, the lands pertaining to the heirs and sncerssors 
of Thomas Ritcharisone burgess of Elgin at the west, to the king's 
High street of said burgh at the north, and the back passage of the came 
at the south), with houses and yards thereof, lying within the burgh 
of Elwin and sheritidom of Elgm and Forres, and that betwixt and. . .. 
next to come; and to dispone it, with the whale timber plenishing 
within the game, to said James and Christian in conjunct fee eat 
liferent, and herttably to the heirt of the miarringe, whom failing, to 
James’ lieiry anc sasignees whomanever, to be held of the kinw for 
payment of the land maila used and wont, and of such annual rents 
as were in wwe to be uplifted therefrom: and to resign the game in 
the hands of the provost or one of the baillies of Elgin in favour of 
the spouses, For a “ meeting” to whieh, James to bestow TOD) 
merka Scots opon land wadset or annual rent where it might be most 


— 
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commodiously had, to be furthcoming heritably to the heirs of the 
marriage ; should James predecease Christian leaving no surviving 
issue of the marriage, Christian to have the liferent of said sum ; should 
Christian predecease James leaving heirs of the marriage, James to 
pay them the annual rent of said sum during his life. Further, James 
with his spouse's consent set in tack to Alexander the said rood &c., 
excepting only the uppermost laich chamber in the close and the fore 
booth, for one year from Whitsunday next, and thereafter from year 
to year ao Jong aa it should please Alexander to possess it himself during 
his lifetime, he paying yearly 50 merks Scots. Alexander to make no 
disposition of the moveables of which he might die possessed, to the 
prejudice of his two daughters. Each party bound himself to fulfil- 
ment of the above ander penalty of 500 merke Scots, to be paid b 
the party breaking the contract to the party observing it; and both 
parties consented to registration in the Books of Council and Session 
or the Commi ‘» Books of Moray, and thereto appointed James 
Innes notary public (burgess of Elyin) their procurator. At Elgin. 
Ist and. . . April 1630. Witnesses, James Giordoune of Dawoche, 
Robert Gibsone of Linkwoodis, Alexander Cummyng sometime of 
Thornhill, Ninian Dunbar of Ruiffis, Alexander Cummyng in Elgin 
(writer of the contract), Alexander Gordoun and bis daughter signed 
with hands at the pen led by James Lunes and William M*Kenzie 
notaries public. 

Recorded im the Commissary’s Books of Moray by authority of Mr 
John Hay commissary, 25th April 1635; and extracted therefrom by 


Mr Robert Gardin commissary clork. 
i. 26th February 163). 
Instrament of ination and Sasine taken 26th February 163), 


in the hans of Mr Alexander Guthre common clerk of Edinburgh 

notary public, upon the resignation by George Tailyeour writer, 

rocurator for George Sinith merchant burgess of Edinburgh, into the 

nds of Gilbert Achesoun one of the bailies of said burgh, of « 

tenerment of land fore and back ope and lower, which formerly 
. pertained to the earl of Gowne lord Ruthven and Dirleton, thereafter 
f to umqulil John Fentoun one of the clerks of Exchequer, by whom 
it was aold to umquhil Jonet Fockert relict of William Fouller 

merchant, then pertaining to umquhile Jonet Fouller spouse of John 

Baillie of Braidschaw, and by him and her sold to amaguhil William 

Fouller merchant, and by him disponed to Hercules Crawmond elder 

7 merchant, thereafter pertaining to Thomas Crawmond son of said 
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Hezeules. and by lim sold to said George Smith. lying in the Overbaw 
ob said burgh on the west side of the passage thereal (betwixt the tene- 
nent of amquhil James Lawsoun thereafter of wmnquhil Tames Inglie 
merchant on the north, the tenement of the heim of awmqubil) John 
Fawavid on the south, the passaye of tle Overbow on the dast, and the 
lands of said James Inglis on the west) —and mm warrandice thereof, 
af another tenement of land of said William Fonller on the north side 
of the High street of said burgh (berwist the tenement of: umauhil 
Thomas Diksoun thon of mmquhil Joho Coupar tailor on the weat, the 
tenement of umaquhi! Donaid Kyle then of umyuhil Adam Thomesoun 
apothecary on the east, the lands of umquhil Robert Mar on the north, 
and the High street on the south) :—and on the saxine thereof given 
to Captain Thomas Sandersoun, brother german of Ralegh Sandersoun 
agent for the king at the court of Sweathland, his lieira and ussignees 
whomeoever, Reserving the liferent of both tenements to said 
Hercules. Witnesses, James Moubray skinner, Alexander Makcaitnay 
the nutary’s servitor, Alexander Mure merchant, Alexander Glen 
lister. James Grahame merchant, William Thomesoun merehant, 
Robert. Gibsoun, Robert Notmane. Robert Mylar, James Cochrane, 
John Clerk and John Jaksoun serjeants of said burgh. 


12. lth duly 1636, 

Precept of Clare Constat by. John earl of Traquair lord Lyntoun and 
Caherstoun, addressed to Heetor Douglas portioner of Lyntoun 
hailie it that part, for giving sasine to James Douglas then of 
Stanypeth. only son and nearest heir male of umaquhile Mr Thomas 
Doulas of cies of the lands of Stanypeth in the sherifidem 
af Peebles; beid formerly of William earl of Mortoun lord Dalkeith 
for three suite. atthe three head conrts of Dalkeith in name of blench 
forme, then of the yranter for three suits at the three head courte of 
the barony of Lyntoun. At Edinburgh, 30th July 1638, Witnesses, 
John Murray, Robert Vaitche and Mr John Laweone, seryjtora of 
the aranter, 

Sumed by granter and. witness, 


13. Srd September 1670, 


Instrument of Sasine taken Srd September 1670, in the hands of 
Robert Hiquiltone clerk of Glasgow diocese notary public, wpon the 
saaine given to John M°Qubirtur of Grimett and Mary Sinclair his 
spouse, of 2 roods of land lying contiguous, with one tenement built 
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upon them, with waste land = Fm with houses and yard (lving 
betwixt the lands of umquhil William M«Murrie in Dromebane on the 
east, the lands of amquhil James Ritchart on the west, and common 
roads on the south and north), in the burgh of Mayboill, earldom of 
Carrick and sherifidom of Ayr; and in special warrandice thereof, 
« tenement under and upper, fore and back, with yard thervof, in said 
burgh beside the kirkyard, then occupied by Katherine Kennedy 
relict of Hugh M‘Quhirtur in Mayboill, On Precept in Charter granted 
by John earl of Cassillis lord Kennedy to said John and his spouse and 
‘i lonuer liver of them, and the heirs begotten or to be begotten 
betwixt them, whom failing, John's heirs and assignees whomsoever, 
dated at Mayboill, 28 April 1670, Witnesses to Charter, John Schaw 
of Grimet, Robert Hamiltone writer in Mayboill, John M*Colme his 
servitor (writer af the Charter). Sasine given by John MeMurrie of 
Cultizown bailie in that part, to Thomas M’Colme merchant in Mayboill 
as attorney for the grantees, Witnesses, John MeColme writer in 
Mayboill, Thomas Smith son of. James Smith merchant in Mayboill, 
John Girthrige and Andrew M'Colme there. 

Presented by Robert Hamilton bailie clerk of Carrick, and recorded 
in the Particular Register of Sasines for the sheriffdom of Ayr by 
Charles Dalrymple clerk depate thereof, 6th September 1670, 


14. English, on paper. 24th Jannary 1679-80. 


Letter by the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury to Sir Robert 
Howard knight, auditor of the receipt of Exchequer, directing him to 
issue £2000) to the Navy, and £2000 to Mr Pepys for the service of 
“Tanger,” out of the loan of £4000 which be was to receive that da 
of Mr Kent and Mr Duncombe, Whitehall Treasury Chambers, 24th 
January 1679{-80}. 

Signed Hen : Guy. 


15. 2th February 1686. 


Charter of Sale and Novodamus by Hugh Rose of Kilraik, granting 
to Alexander Rose of Clava, his heirs male and assignees whomsoever, 
irredeemubly, the towns and lands of Mid Fliness, the town and lands 
of Athabrait. the mill of Fliness and mill lands with multures and 
sucken thereof, in the sherifidom of Nairn; whereof Hugh Rose of 
Clava died vest and seized at the faith of King Charles IL, Alexander 
being hia eldest son and beir. To be held de me. Rendering one 
penny Scots in name of blench duty, With Precept of Sasine addressed 
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t Robert Cuming in Mid Fliness, At Kilraik, 24th February [666- 

Witnesses, Mr John Dunbar and Wilham M*Kenzie the granter’s: 

servitors, James Rose sheriff clerk of Nain (writer of the Charter). 
Signed by granter and witnesses, 


16, On paper. 40th July 1691. 

Account of James earl of Pannrmir, as having tight to the feufermes 
and other deities of the subjects underwritten, rendered by Mr Robert 
Innes WS. in his name, 30th July 1691, of all his receipte and expenses 
since Slet July 16fW). 

Charge. Blench duties of the feutermes ami other duties of the 
lands and barony of Barrie and office of bailuiry thereof (and that for 
relief of lord Balmerino of that part of the blench duties of the whole 
ereeted lordship of Balmering), £36. Which sum wae paid to Patrick 
Murray receiver of the king's fermes: EY sio egue. 

Signed by J. Balfour cls. reg., and Tho. Moncreiffe. 


17. lath Ootober 1695. 

Few Charter by James earl of Galloway lord Stewart of Garlies and 
Glasserton, in implement of on Obligation, granting to John Ross in 
Curnebrock, his heirs and assignees whomaoever, the 20 shilling land 
of old extent of Carnebrock, and the 40 shilling land of old extent of 
Balaarroch, being parta of the lands and barony of Corswall, in the 

arish of Kiroume and sherifidom.of Wigton, To be held of the earl. 
ndering for Carnehrock £3 Seots, for Balaarroch £6 Scots, in name 
of feuduty ; and doubling the duty at each heir’s entry; and relieving 
the carl of the vicarage teinda due furth of said lands to the minister 
of Kirenme, The feuars and their tenants to compear at the earl’s 
head courts of eaid barony, and at all other courts therea! when law- 
fully summoned. The feuars to poy for Balsarroch to the earl's mill 
of Corawall the multures and other dues ought und wont, as paid by 
Hugh Campbell their predecessor, and fulfilling all that they ought 
to fulfil te the earl by his disposition thereof. With Precept of Sasine, 
At Clary, léth October 1695. Witteases, Robert M'Douall younger 
of Loggane, John Stewart of Pliagill, Jolin Murdoch the earl’s servant, 
David Stewart writer in Edinburgh (writer of the Charter). 
Signed hy granter and witnesses, 


1s English, on paper. ‘ tth March Lege. 


Letter from Jo: Hareson (1) to Mr. Patrick Craw of Heughead, 
at Dadistoun, stating that the nding horse of Sir Patrick (Home of 
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Renton f) was inclined to a “ reiff.”” and asking lia correspondent to 
go to one Ni¢ooll a smith about Musselburgh, who used to cure horses 
of scab, procure a recipe and give it to John (Gibeone the hind, then at 
Brunstoun, with order to get the particulara and fetch them out. 
Dated Coldfingham ?], 19th March 108. “ Tapeak all english having 
been at newoastle this week.”" 


(in the back. 


21 Murch $8, A cure for seabed horse from Nicol Grinlay. 

ae let blood and Kep it and rub kim over with it mingled well with 
ealt., 

Then get ammekin of train oyll {and within a day efter he is let blood) 
and a little stuleing about a pynt mixed wt the oyll. a pand of black 
soap half pund gon pouder then a grter pund of bruntstone and beat 
itamal! mingle ¥m all together and boyll them in a pan and yn rub yim 
over with it ayainst ye hair, 

Within 4 or 6 days efter rub ym over wt sea water and keep ym 
warm wt clothe, 

Efter blooding give a maak of malt. 


19. English.on vellom. 11th March 1828. 


Certificate by King George TV., addressed to the Peers of Sentland 
to be assembled at Holyrood House 10th April next for election of 
another peer to sit amd vote in the House of Panain room of Thomas 
earl of Kellie deceased ; bearing that Eric ford Reay had that day 
appeared in the Court of Chancery and taken the Oaths of Supremacy, 
Allegiance aml Abjuration, At Westminster, 1th March, 9th year 
of the king's reign (4.0, 1428). 


(6) By THe Sywnics oy THE Camnainge Univensrry Press. 
Cambridge Coonty Geographies—Dumifricsshire, by Rev. J. K, 
Hewiton, M.A, DD. Forfarshire, by E. 5. Valentine. 


(7) By Professor D, Macktswow, the Anthor, 
A Descriptive Catalogue of the Gaelic Manuscripts in the Advocates’ 
Library, Edinburgh, and elsewhere in Scotland, Svo. 1912. 
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(3) By P. J. Axnmesor, the Author, 


Aberdeen Friars (Red, Black, White, and Grey) — Preliminary 
Catalogue of [lustrative Documents, &vo. 1911, 


(9) By Davin Muaray, LL.D,, F.S.A. Scot., the Author. 
Lawyers’ Merriments. 8vo. 1912, 


(10) By THosas May, F.S.A. Scot,. the Author. 


The Roman Pottery in York Museum. Reprints from Reports of 
the Yorkshire Philosophie Soviety, 108-1912. 


(11) By Rosenr Hysior, 5 Bellevue Crescent, Sunderland. 


Langholm as it Was: A History of Langholm and Eskdale from the 
Kartiest Times. By Join Hyslop, J.P, and Robert Hyslop. 8vo. 
1912. 


The following commitnications were read :— 
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FORDS, FERRIES, FLOATS, AND BRIDGES NEAR LANARK. 
By THOMAS REID, M.A.. Lawane. 


The river Clyde, drawing its water from many affluenta, all rapid, 
noisy, and wildly froticsome, assumes after its junction with the 
Duneston Water a broud und deep current. From this point down- 
wards for many a mile fords were carefully noted and extensively 
used, though their use was frequently accompanied with great lose 
of life. There was a very old passage opposite Roberton leading 
across to Wanda! parish, replaced by a bridge in 1661, the oldest 
bridge over Clyde above Bothwell Brig, From Roberton to Oulter, 
Clyde flows between wooded banks, heathy uplands, pastures, and 
cornfields till it reaches the confines of Biggar parish, where it passes 
along the very edge of an outspread morass, #0 slightly elevated above 
ite ordinary eurrent that at every high freshet ite water is discharged 
into the Biggar Burn, thence into Tweed. Here Oulter Bridge spans 
the Clyde. As the river approaches Thankerton it is compelled to 
take o vast sweep round the eastern base of Tinto, so circuitous that 
a water-way of twenty miles, exclusive of many & minor loop, is reduced 
to about six miles, if the traveller takes the direct route scross the bend 
from Thankerton to Hyndford. Around this sweep of the river, 
many ancient places of transit can be traced : a ford, ferry, and bridge 
(1778) at Thankerton; a ford near Covington; the Black Pot ford 
hetween Pettinain and Carnwath; the Lampits ferry-float ; Langfurde 
and Mary’s ford between Pettinain and Carstairs; Carmichael ford 
and ferry, no longer used since the building of the bridge close by at 
Hyndford (1773). At various pomts along an extremely placid reach 
of the river, extending from Hyndford Bridge to Bonnington Fall, are 
to he noted several! passages by ford or ferry, such as Howford, Crook 


Boat, Tillieford, all now discontinued. Below Cora Linn there is 
Vou. XUVIE, Bi 


Vd 
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found one of the most important passes through the Water of Clyde, 
viz. the Olydesholm ford, ferry, and bridge (1694-9). Four miles 
farthor down the river come the ford, bout, and bridge (1795) of 
Croasford. 

Immediately below the Clydesbolm Bridge the Water of Mouse 
(i.c. Moss) enters Clyde, over which on its lower course several old and 
important bridges have been built: Cleghorn Bridge (about 166)), 
Lockhart Mill Bridge (1776), Cartland Bridge (1822), and Mousemiln- 
brig (1649). The Leechford, quite close to Jerviswood House, once the 
residence of Robert Baillie, martyred L664. is the oldest and in early 
times Was the most frequented of all the crossings of the Mouse, aa it lay 
on. the King’s highway from the ford at Clydesbolm to the Lothians, 


Crype’s Barpce. 


Between the parishes of Roberton and Wandal there existed from 
of old a ford across Clyde to which converged several “ croce wayes 
and passadges.” [¢ was alae of some importance to such travellers 
as have oecasjone to come and gor from any place af the west of the 
Kingdome towardis the eastermost pairts, and from the north-west 
to the south betuixt the moath of the river Clyd from Glasgow, 
Dambarton, and downwardis towardia the west borderes and Cairiyll, 
the entrie to Ingland on that hand, Or betuixt this chief citie and 
metropolitant, and pairtis adjacent the places of greatest resort of 
the Kingdome, and the boundis of Nithisdaill, Galloway. Kilpatrick, 
and Ireland.’’ This ford, too, lay on the route Jeading from the mines 
at Leadhills to Biggar, whither iy the first instance the lead ore was 
carried on pack-horses previous to its distribution to other centres, 
eg, Leith or Glasgow, Thin pack-horse traffic was attended with 
danger both by flood and field : we read under date 1597 that a convoy 
of Leadhills pack-horses laden with ore after crossing the ford waa 
attacked and robbed by some “ broken men of the bordore,”” who took 
possession of the “horses, armour, clothing, and haill carriages," 
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The crossing of the ford was frequently attended with loss of tife ; 
and though « ferry-bout was used especially for workpeople from the 
village of Roberton going to field labour on the other side of the river, 
it was generally considered that there was no “ fitting place for ferrie 
boat throw the feircenes of the current neir the steip mountaines and 
hillis’” There was evidently much need of a aafer means of transit 
at this part of the Upper Clyde. 

A public movement was begun in the early part of the seventeenth 
coutury to erect a bridge at this spot; but men and measures were 
in those days slow to move. The Presbytery of Lanark, dissatistied 
with the want of progress in the undertaking, record in their minutes, 
22nd March 1632, * The Brether thinkes it meet that the delay of the 
building the brigg over Clyd at Robertone should be regrated to the 
erle of Angus at some convenient ocension,”’ No further mention of 
this movement has heen recorded, The years that immediately 
followed 1632 were more reniarkable for political and eeclesiastival 
strife than for the useful arts of peace, 

The matter was not renewed till about thirty years after. In 1661 
& petition was presented to the Scottish Parliament, signed by“ Claud 
Baillie; W. B,, Hardington, and W. B., Littelgill, for ourselves and 
in name of Roberton paroch and Wandell; Sir W. B., Lamington, 
in name of myself and tenants; Sir W. Somervell; Ar’ Lindsay ; 
A. M,, Culterallers, for myself and tenantes; J. H,, Gilkeroleughe, for 
my tenantes; Rot. Bailyi”; in. which the suppliants craved 
favourable consideration to « proposal for erecting o bridge near the 
Roberton ford. They atate in their petition: “ That ther is upon 
the verie centre (aa it wer) of thes croce wayes and passadges ane most 
convenient place on the said river nataraliie situat so aleweill throw the 
firmnes of the chaunell into a narrow cut over aa throw the firmnos of 
the grund on the other syd being stone and roak, by both which the 
place for building ane bridg and Indurance thairof Doe evidentiie 
appear (by Godis providence so orderit) Being the nixt and second 
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meanes under his goodnes for several good effectis and preveining of 
tho Iamentable loses and dangers at the ford.” The petitioners con- 
clude by ssking Parliament “to authorize some fitt and effectual 
way for accomplishing so good a work and cristiano purpase as the 
building of ane bridg at the said river at such ane place thairol quhair 
sé evident udvantage of placing the samen doeth so evidentlie and 
obviouaslie offer.” 

The Estates of Parliament in « favourable reply grant authority 
to build not onty-a bridge over Clyde, but also another over Duneston 
Water; and, seeing thot the land whereon the Clyde Bridge t to be 
built belongs to Sir William Baillie of Littlegill, they ask lim to onder- 
take the work; and to meet the necessary expense they ordained 
“aye voluntary contribution to be collected and gathered by and for 
him throw all the paroches Loth in burgh and landward on the south 
side of the water of forth, and recommend him to all noblemen, and 
mapistrats and ministers of the respective presbetries within the said 
hounds.” ‘Anticipating, however, that euch collection will be in- 
adequate for the purpose, they further grant him and his heirs “ane 
custome to be payed at Clyds Budge, to wit, for each footman or 
woman, two pennies Scots: for each horse with his load or ryder, sex 
pennies ; for nolt beast or single horse, four pennies ; for ilk sheip, 
two pennies; und these rates to be in satisfaction of the custome af 
both bridges and to be continued dureing the space of twenty seven 
years after the building and complieting of the said bridge.” he finding: 
caution to build the bridge in two years. 

Tho bridges were built under these conditions, that over Clyde 
(fig. 1) being ereeted at m spot called Ramweill Craigs near Catchapel, 

In the same year in which this grant wos made by the Scottish 
Parliament, Sir James Hope of Hopetoun and Dame Anna Foulis, 
his spouse, who had recently become proprietors of the nmunes at. 
Leadhills, in obtaining » ratification under the great seal ofa grant 
of these mines from Parliament, were empowered to improve the roads 
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leading from their mines to the various Scottish ports, a work evidently 
undertaken in connection with the projected bridges over Clyde und 
Duneaton Water. It was declared lawful for the grantees “to cause 
mend und repair any whatsumever His Majesties wayes leading from 
the sands mynes to-any heid burgh or seaport withm this kindgome, 
by breaking doun of the leigh, filling np of the hollow parte of the sard 








(Pht. Bunter. Port-Ohiegeer, 
Fig. 1. Clyde‘ Bridge, near Roberton, 


waves, calaeving of the myree and lairs therein, and making the same 
nassible for carta, straight, plane, and of competent breadth of tuelfl 
foots at least, according as His Majesties hieways should he hy the 
lawea ‘and custome of this realme, or of further breadth aa the said 
hiewayes have been pathed and used by His Majesties leidges in any 
time past.” No record, however, has been preserved of the fulfilment 
of this undertaking. 

In consequence of the fncilities afforded by the erection of the 
bridges over Clyde and Duneaton Water, the improvement doubtlesa 


———E Kas lll 
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effected on the roads connected therewith, and the introduction of 
more scientific methods for smelting the lead ore at Leadhiils and 
Wanlockhead, which seems to have taken place at this time, it became 
practicable to convey the lead ore along these highways in greater 
quantities. Hitherto 4 pack-horse load would amount to about 
3 cwt., more or lesa, according to the strength of the beast and length 
of journey. Now little carte were substituted for panniers, each cart 
carrying « load of 7 ewt,, in the form of bars, The first halting-place 
for these was at Biggar, which became adepot for distribution toScottish 
ports, especially Leith, whence the lead was shipped furth of the realm 
to the Continent, in particular to Flanders. The coming and going 
of theee carts caused no small stir in the little town, and brought 
considerable trade to merchantse—a prosperity that lasted well-nigh 
two hundred years, fe. until the construction of the Caledonian 
Railway diverted the routes of transport, and so removed the pilex 
of lead bars which during these two centuries formed so marked a 
feature of Bigwar High Street, and closed inn and stable and many 
places of merchandise. 

In 1663 the “ customs" at the two bridges, Clyde and Duneaton, 
were readjusted: “ for every horse and load, 12 pennies Scots; for 
every cow and horse, 8 pennies; for every sheip that should pass 
alongst these two bridges or either of them or who sball pass that way 
through the lands of Wilham Baillie whether they take the bridge or 
not, 2 pennies; for each single horseman. 6 pennies ; anid for each 
footman, 2 pennies,” 

These “ customs " were renewed in 1707, when an Act of Parliament 
was passed in favour of Cecilia Wedderburn, relict of William Baillie, 
Lady Littlegill, and William Baillie, her son, then «student at Glasgow 
College, continuing said customs for an additional period of twenty- 
one years. Certain exemptions from pontage at both bridges were 
made, No toll was to be levied on “ the carriages of the lead and 
lead ore belonging to the Duke of Queensberry and Earle of Hopetoun, 
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and ¥ictual and materialls for the use of the workmen and mynes 
passing the saids bridges which with the carriadges, carriers, and 
servants, cart-horses, and others employed shall have and enjoy free 
passadges without payment of any of the saids duties or any other 
impediment or mollestation whatsomever,"” The family were required 
to keep the bridges in repair at the sight of the Duke of Queensberry, 
the Earls of Forfar, Hyndford. Hopetoun and the Laird of Lamington, 
or any two of them. The above pontage dues were never after 1707 
renewed, and the bridge has long been free. 

Both bridges have been very substantially built, and have been of 
great use in local and through traffic. 


Forp ann Barmoe ar Wortretype. 


There existed from of old on the road leading from Biggar to Sym- 
ington, Carmichael, and Douglas district, a much-frequented ford 
called Wolfelyde, so named, according to popular belief, from the 
killing of the last wolf ran down at this spot; @ name, however, more 
likely to be w corruption of Wathclyde, as one sometimes hears it 
pronounced in country dialect, se. the ford on the Clyde (gf Carnwath, 
the cairn at the ford), It is at this part of the course of Clyde that 
the levels between ite banks and the tract lying to the eastward are 
so slight that the adjacent ditches, when Clyde attains high flood, 
receive part of the overflow, which, by the Biggar Burn, ia conveyed 
- into the Tweed, Indeed, it would take very little engineering skill 

to send the whole current of the upper Clyde at the Wolfolyde ford 
down to Berwick instead of to Glasgow—a diversion that might be 
attended with serious consequences to the great commercial city 
a situate at the mouth of the Lanarkshire river, 

A little to the north of this ford stands the present bridge, somotimes 
called Culter Bridge, Tt has to be carried over the bed of Clyde by a 
series of many arches. The bank of the river is high on the Biggar 
side, affording a strong abutment for the bridge; on the Symington 
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side it is carried over a cotisitlerable extent of land, linble to be flooded 
in times of spate, but in ordinary comditions of the stream presenting 
a long row of dry arches. The present road over this bridge com- 
municates with the mam artery of traffic opened up in 1822 between 
Stirling and Carlisle. 


THanxentos Forp, Ferrey, ayn Brion. 


The ancient thoroughfare between the town of Biggar and the 





[Pee nee, amnri, 
Fig. * Phooiloertonn Kridge OvOE Clyde, 


burgh of Lanark pasee| over Clyde ot the ford and férry of Thanker- 
ton. This crossing, though distant about seven miles from the burgh, 
was at times an object of solicitude to the Lanark magistrates, naa- 
mooch a8 by it the traffic between the two moat populous places in the 
Upper Ward had to be secured. In the year 1662, a6 i qiaintly 
recorded in the Lanark Burgh Records—and this instance may not 
have bean o solitary one—the baillies and counsell ia content to 
give to the botteris at Thankerton boat to help to build the samin 
ten merks Seotta.” 
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Tho bridge was built im 1778, the expense of erection bemg borne 
by the county. The banks of the river on the Thunkerton side are 
rocky, bold, and igh; in the Quothquan direction they are so low 
that the approach there has to be made by embankment. In time 
of flood the low-lying haughs are completely submerged, including 
this approach, and #o not seldom causing difficulty in getting neces 





| «[Phote. Corrie, Lanark. 
Fig... Lampite Ferry-Float over Clyde ot Pettinain: 


to the bridge. Since the formation of the Stirling and Carlisle road 
this ancient thoroughfare is only employed for loval traffic. 


Lampirs. Fenty: F Loar. 
The Clyde in its upper course above Thankerton Bridge flows with 
w rapid, lively, sparkling current. Soon thereafter it assumes along 
with increased depth a mach slower motion, and continues so for several 
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miles as it circles round the secluded parishes of Covington and 
Pettinain, winding in many # link and loop, fringed with rich hangh- 
land and meadows. On one of these placid reaches, in the track of @ 
road leading from Pettinain to Carnwath, there has plied for many 
years the only ferry-float to be found in the Upper Ward (fig. 3), 
culled the * Lampite Float,”’ so named from the adjacent farm on the 
Carnwath side of the river. 

The depth and placidity of the water are well adapted at this spot 
for « fairly constant service of transport for passengers, carts, and 
cattle, Occasionally the river has been known to rise to the threshold 
of the boathouse, and to render crossing both difficult and dangerous. 
Onee in recent times the float was torn from its moorings and carried 
« conmderable distance down stream. In 1905 o new forry-float was 
placed on the river at a cost of £400, and this, too, will soon be a thing 
of the past, for the County Council of the district ure making a new 
road with bridge. intended to give a more direct passage to Carstairs 
Junction, The illustration waa taken on the 2nd January 1913. 


Tux Biack-Por Farn. 


Somewhere immediately above the Lampits Ferry a ford js recorded 
to have existed over Clyde between the parishes of Carnwath and 
Pettinain. It lay on a line of road running east and west, an ancient 
thoroughfare, dating, it is alleged, from Roman times. The road was 
known as the Drove Loso, and its passage acroas Clyde way called 
the Black-Por Ford; neither road nor ford ean now be clearly 

Tar Canmicnani. Barr, 

Between Lampits Ferry-Float and Hyndford Bridge there were in 
une, before the erection of the latter, several fords and ferries, now 
wholly abandoned, There was & passage between Pettinain and 
Carstairs, called the Langfurde : one a little farther down, near Weat- 
straw Mains, of very ancient date, where at low water the flagstones 
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to facilitate crossing may still be seen, attributed to Roman con- 
struction. Its name, Mary's Ford, hae almost died out of popular 
memory. The most frequented of fonls and ferries on this part of 
Clyde was at the Carmichael Bait, which served as a transit for the 
people of Carmichael and Pettinain and parishes in South Lanark- 
shire on their way to Lanark and Carstairs, A farm in the neigh- 
bourhood still retains the name of Cobblehaugh. The Bait houses 
are still to the fore, 


Hyxprory Bripce. 


All the fords and ferries last mentioned fell out of use by the erection 
of a bridge over Clyde near Hyndford, built in 1773 in uccordance 
with an Act of Parliament passed the year before, [ts erection was 
intended to facilitate communication by coach between Edinburgh 
and Ayr. From time immemorial the King’s highway from the 
metropolis to the West and Galloway passed through the water of 
Clyde at Clydesholm, situate half a mile from Lanark, where were a 
ford and ferry, and since 1699 a bridge. The new route proposed in 
1772 came from the eapital by Carnwath, Carstairs, Ravenstruther, 
to the banks of Clyde between the Carmichnel Bait and the Howford, 
trending thence westward along the course of Clyde and Douglas 
Water to Douglas, Parishholm, Muirkirk, and ao on to Ayr. The 
said Act of Parlisment states the reasons for abandoning the Clydes- 
holm route: “The river Clyde is often dangerous and impassable 
for travellers, and the aforesaid road will not be complete unless there 
is # bridge upon the said river at # place that shall be judged con- 
venient near the Howford, the erecting and building of which will be 
sttended with considerable expenses.” Tho erection of this bridge 
(fig. 4) was entrusted to Mr Steven; it consiats of five arches, which 
present rather imposing appearance when viewed from the banks 
of the river, and quite justifies the opinion of Mr Lockhart of Baronald, 
writer of the article in the old Sfatistical Account of the parish of 
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Lanark (1793), viz: that “for elegance and simplicity it may chalienge 
any hrulge of the sige in Bootland.”’ Vere Irving, in the Upper Ward 
of Lanarkshire, speaking of, ite structural features, saye: “ The 
bridge of Hyndford was esteemed a fine one when erected, but has the 
fault of being so narrow that on the piers recesses are made to allow 
shelter for the pedestrian when two conveyances may meet; more- 
over, the pall op the bridge is heavy; but with soch faults it hos 
been a beon to the district, which was dependent on a ferry, by cobble 





== [Phote. Currie, Lawrie, 
Fig. 4. Hynilford Bridge over Clyde, 


or boat, to earry the traffic, which may have been considerable o 
century ago, us it was the route from the upper Forth to the lower 
parts of the frith of Clyde, and also from Peebles by Biggar, Liberton, 
Pettinain, ete., for the town of Lanark,” 

The Act of Parliament of 1772 also arranged for a pontage to he 
levied at this bridge, not to exeeed the following charges, viz,: “ For 
every Coach, Chatiot, Landau, Berlin, Chaise, Hearse, Calash or Chair, 
drawn by «ix or more horses, mares, geldings, mules or beasts of 
draught, Is. 6d.; by four horses, &c., Is.; by two, 6d.; by one, Sd. 
For every Waggon, Wain, Cart or other carriage, drawn by «ix horses, 
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&e., ly Gd. ; by five, Is. $d.; by four, Is. ; by three, 8d; by two, 4d. ; 
by one, 2d.; And for every Horse, ke., ase, laden:or unladen, and not 
drawing, 1s.; and for every drove of oxen, or neat cattle, per score, 
éd..; and 40 on in proportion for any greater or Inse number; for every 
drove of Calves, Hoge, Sheep or Lambs, per seore, 2d. ; and for every 
person on foot, 4d." 

This Hridge took ita name from the adjoining estate of Hyndford, 
long a possession of the Carmichael family, which gave a title to John, 
Karl of Hyndford, well known in the diplomatic world inthe middle of 
the eighteenth century. 

The trustees of thia bridge were empowered by Act of Parliament 
to close al) fords and ferries; within one und 4 half miles, above and 
below this bridge, measuring along the bed of the river. 


Forps axp Freraetes petow Hrxprorn Baipor. 


The distance between the bridge at Hyndford and the Bonnington 
Fall is a littly oversaw mile. On this part of the river there were mo 
less thin five ancient passages, yiz. Howford, Hyndfurde, Boathaugh, 
Crook-Boat, and Tillieford. These all of course ceased to he need by 
Act of Parliament (mentioned above), bur would have been disused 
in any case in consequence of the substantial convenience afforded by 
the Hyndford Bridje. 

The passage by the Crook-Boat led to the right bank of the Douglas 
Water, ond seems to hove been kept in working order—as waa the 
Thankerton boat—by the aid of the magistrates of the burgh of Lanark, 
Under date. Mth December [67], it is recorded that“ the Baillies 
and Counsell is content to give to the botters of Cruik-Boatt ten punds 
to make up ane neti boat at Cruik boat betwixt and Candellsmes nixt,”’ 
The name of this ferry is quite expressive of ita situution—on a very 
harp bend or loop of Clyde just above the embouchure of the Dougias 
Water, whose influx newrly doubles the volume of the main stream, 

On that placid teach of Clyde immediately above the Bonnington 
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Fall there was a much used crossing called Tillieford. The situation 
of this ford and ferry was not devoid of danger in consequence of its 
proximity to the upper Pall. The burgh of Lanark had an especial 
interest in the preservation of this passage, as supplies of coal and peat 
were conveyed to the town by this route from the Douglas pits and 
moore. In 1717, when Sir James Cunningham, laird of Bonnington, 
wae about to interfere with this ford to the loss of the privileges of 
burgesses in their use and wont at the ferry, the magistrates of the 
burgh mae application to Sir James to keep the passage open, as is 
minutely detailed in the burgh minutes + 


eeting nN 
booth of Lanark, whereby the said justices of the peace upon the probation 
led and adduced before them, and upon their own view, visitation and per- 
pot hunes whaemreetn Aracpeh thse geal) aad ne et clara ech ; 
which belonge heritably to the 


eer aos ae pele pope aioe hte 
t it] peice anc a dvke 
i ihsoe tid Yoee tor ws ecoaicanible re nn 


i? 
at 
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through the aame for min and hore. or otherwayed in time co 
tider the pains mentioned in the saide acts of parliament, as in the 
decreet sentence at length by contained ; Lea aaeh ere oh bity She 
COMMAn passage to the burgh will be «topt from thet part in yenorall but also 
tHe Jeadeing of coals andl peet tised anil accustomed to be brought in thereby, 
which may be very prejodiciall to the exid burgh, therefore the saics haillios 
and conncill by their Act of the date the sixteen of see last, ordained the 
deacons of the respective trades of thie burgh as saree) thin, to bo called 
to deliberate upon what effectual measures shoold be for preventing 
the said inclosnury in a legull way; accordingly, the said dewcons were «alles lead 
and compears|, who, with the baillloe anc) council in the first plaoo ordained 
(the baile, dean of gill, present deweoy convener anc bite Aiproaty convener 
of the trades, who now reported) that they had waited upon the said Sir James 
Carmichael, amd that he, notwith#tanding of the said ; tpon the snide 
commissioners their application showsing the inconvenienves that would 
follow towards the sald burgh he should follow furth the said sentence, the 
aaid Sir James Carmichael! hea generondy of his own youd will and favour 
toward the sid torgh left the said foonlof Tillyfoord open, with a way from 
thienee wiper thar tepy ed the trae rivarl bis jerk dyke for a commen high way 
aod piasage: only if he or hia hnire or auccessoré shall plows to onelase the 
brue on the water syd with o dyke hotwixt the «emo and the lands of Bont. 
haugh, that eae he or bis foreaids shall putt ane vott thereen, to 
be opened and closed by passengers, aa occasion shall offer; therefore the 
salle Kalllies and council doe lereby deelare that they dove take sant accept 
of the aaid Sir James Carmichael! his forid concescendence aa a particular 
‘kindness onl favour conferred try him tewenls the «aid borgh, and ordains 
and wppoints the ani! John Russell and James Weir, paar hunt Viece sl the 
shera to returm thanks to the asid Sir James Carmichaell for his sad favour,” 


The people of Douglas Water would not be adverse to the resumption 
of this route, with bridge accommodation over Clyde at the Tillicford. 


CivpesnoLy Forp, Ferry, axp Barer. 


Between Cora Linn and Stonebyres Fall the bed of Clyde affords at 
jeaat one convenient place for a passage through the river, vie. ut 
Clydeshoim (fig. 5), close to the village of Kirkfieldbank, one-half mile 
distant from the burgh of Lanark, Mere the current of Clyde parte 
inte two channels, caused by the presence of an lelet or holm, at the 
upper end of which there ts. ford easily passable in ordinary conditions 
of the water, There ia no doubt that this ford waa one of much 
frequented wee even from remote antiquity, as it lay on the route 
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usually taken by travellers from Lothian to Arralire and Galloway, 
and pice perm. 

[fy the year 1461 a royal party consisting of Henry VL, Margaret 
of Anjou, theirson, and a few adherents, passed this ford on ther way 
from the Stewartry to Linlithgow Palace. The battle of Towton had 
heen fought in the last week of March of that vear, resulting in # defeat 
to the Lancastrian forces: The vanquished King and Queen fied 
northward to Ainwick Oastle; then to Berwick, 50 closely pursiied by 
their foes that they were fain to take refoge in Scotland, entering it 
by the western border, According to the Paston Letters, King Henry 
took up a temporary. abode at Kirkoudbrght “ with four men and a 
child," while “ Queen Margaret ia ut Edinbureh with ler aon.” The 
latter atutement has heen called in question; perhaps rightly so, as 
the notice of this visit, recorded in the Exchequer Rolla, implies the 
presence of the Queen with the King during their journey northward 
from Kirkewd bright. 

This was not Queen Margaret's first experience of Scottish 
hospitality. In the year before, after the disastrous conflict at 
Northampton, when Henry V1_ was made prisoner, lis Queen: fed to 
Wales, finding shelter and protection in Harlech Castle.. To solicit 
aid from Scotland, whose King and Queem were in sympathy with the 
Laneustrian cacae by politica! and family tes, she embarked at the 
Menni Strait for Dumfries, only to find, however, a nation mourning 
the loss of its King, killed at Floors Castle. Mary of Guelders accorded 
her un interview at Linchithen Abbey, treated her sumptuously during 
o stay of twelve days, aul promised both money and troope for the 
further prosecution of the war on English soil. 

On this occasion the Queen of Scotland again afforded an asylum 
and extended liberal hospitality to the fogitives, They were invited 
to take up their abode inthe Palace of Linlithgow. And so the party 
set out from Kirkeudbright. ‘There travelled along with Henry, his 
queen and their son, the Dukes of Somerset and Exeter, Loril Roes 
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and his son, and one of two more. In order to reach “ the royal 
dwellmg * the travellers appear to have traversed the usual route from 
Galloway to the Lothians, their recorded halting-places being Durris- 
deer und Lanark, before reaching Linlithyow The Exchequer Rolls 
make mention of the payment of £41, 7a. Id. to Sir Henry Kinghorne, 
steward of the Queen of Scotland, for expenses incurred at these 
places for supply of “ wild marts and sheep delivered to the King and 
Queen of England.’ On resuming their journey from Lanark their 
route would lead them by the “King’s Streit” to the Leechford 
over Mouse, and thence onward to Linlithgow. Thia “ King’s 
Streit" wan «till he traced, though little frequented now, (See 
Appendix 1.) 

The first mention of « ferry-boat at Clydesholm occurs under date 
Tth March M41. The condition of the river just above the ford, deep 
and slow of current, was naturally suggestive of the uae of a haat ; 
and one might readily suppose that a ferry must have existed here 
from time immemorial. ‘The terms of the charter of 1491, Ranobioniny 
the use of « hoat at Clydesholm, seem, however, to point to a fresh 
departure rather than a continuance of anciont wont, This charter 
Was printed by King James JV. under the great seal, and narrates 
hew thar : 
aac BF et ih ats cat ot Crh ra 
the bargi of Lanark, had oxplained to the King that the chaplain of th anid 
altar lately caused @ boat to be placed mpon the water of Clyde ot Chydes- 
holtie, where the Leyes of the King dally assemtiied in great numbers, ‘and 

want of a brid or sine other means of conveyance, were often 
imperilhed une! periahexd ; therefore, for the nse and commonweal of the licgos, 
and for the singular favour which he bare towanls the ssid Stephon, the King 


authorised the said chayilain of the altar of St. Katherine, and his sgceessors, 
to have and hold 4 bont of that sort upon the mid water at the said plioe 


for carrying across the lioges of tho King and their woods, with free tw 


thereto and therefrom ; an! confirmed the sume to the said cliaplain in’ mort- 
main, with the tolls and profits thereof for ever,” 


In 1495 the validity of this mortification was called in question by 
VOL. XLVI: 15 
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the chaplain: serving at the Haty Bluid Altar in the sme chapel of 
St Nicholas, as thus recorded in the Acta Dominorum Concilu : 


“Anont the #uminondis on the behalf of oar Soverane Lon! and John 
Ramage, upon malater Robert Hietoun, Sir Robert Quhippo, chappellanis, 
Stevin Lokart of Cleghorn, knycht, that ix to say the Robert, Quhippo 
for the wrngwis vexing and trubling of the sald Johne in hie passage and 
lawboring of the fery-bait of Oliddisholme and the Baithill, and wrangwi 
taking fra him of the suue af twa merkia; andl the said moister Robert 
toun and Stevin Lokarct for the wrangwis uptaking and withhalding fra the 
said Johne of + morkia, vs. viijd., a® thai that maid set ty him of the esid 
fery bait, for the space af thew veris, and to kep the sald Johne seathles of 
the payment of doublo males for the said fery-bait; the said Sir Robert 
elamit the eaidl bait and tery to pertene to him be gift of the toun of Lanark 
aa mortyfyit to a service that he has of thiim, and said it was a pirituale 
agtion, and amangia «pirituale personia, and the «sil maister Mobert claimit 
the suid hait and fery to pertene to him be wiit of the said Sir Stevin for a 
service mortifyit to him. The lindia of consala roferna the said mater to 
the spiritunle juge ondinar beean it coneerni# spiritumlo men and towching 
the mortificationun af the said Wait; and thairfore ordinia that lotberes be 
written ta the Archhithop of Glasgw and tis officiale, requirand him to call 
all the auidis partiin before him, ind the said Sir Stevin and the toan of Lanark, 
and dy jostion in the sail noter; ant that nothir of thir purtiis vex nor 
distruble the said Johoe farther thon law will, quill the chew wif the mic 
meter and quill it bo fundin quhethor the sentence gevin for the ean Ser 
Robert Qahipap be reducit or findin of avale or welt; 3 Novernher 195." 


Existing records of the law courts contain no trace of further pro- 
ceedings; but subsoyuent notices of the ferry show thut the decwion 
was in favour of the chaplain of St Catherine's altar. The stretoh 
of water on which the ferry-hoat plied was called St Catherine's Weill 
tof Ramweill, as above, under the description of Clyde's Bridge), anc 
may be noted towards the left in the ilinetration (fig. 5), 

From the institution of this ferry-boat in M49) down to the Reformi- 
tion, the appointment to the office of hoatmas—there were usually 







laird of Cleghorn to the bailies and community of the burgh Lanark ; 
eo that the appomntment of boatman had then to he made witty their 
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the revenues of St Catherine's altar and the sole Appointment to the 
office of boatman, 

The remuneration to the boatmen consisted of “ houa vardis, 
four soumis of gers (a soum equals pasture for one cow or five sheep) 


wyth half the profit of the bait,” under payment to the chaplain 





[Piot, livres. Lasat 


Fig. &. Clydesholm Ford, Ferry. and Bridge. 


(Sir John Cunygam, 1552) " yerly of fyf markis and four pennis cud and 
usual mony of the realm." Ench boatman also bound himeelf * to 
byg, beit, and uphald the half of the said bait with the hous that he 
dueltis in, laying doun penne for penne in all necessar thynges perteny- 
ing to the said bait,” 

The office of boatman appears to have been hereditary: father and 


son of the name of Pumphra are in the succession in 1553: and a 


ee eel 
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family called Hastie held possession of the office from 1552 to 1682. 
In 1695, when the building of the bndge at Clydesholm was begun, 
and when there was no longer any necessity for maintaining a ferry at 
this place, the bailies and council of Lanark approved “ of the buying 
of Clydesholme at the rate of two thousand merks, and the boar at 
one hundreth merks” 

The land here is still in possession of the burgh of Lanark ; the boat- 
men's houses were removed only a few years ago. These may be seen 
to the left in the illustration. The various paths leading to and from 
this ford and ferry, formerly kept open with jealous care by public 
authority, may yet be traced, though greatly broken into and 
obliterated by the formation of new roads necessitated by the erection 
of the Olydesholm Bridge, 1694-99. 

In the year 1666 the Lanark ford and ferry were the scene of un 
usual commotion—the insurgent forces of the Pentland Rising on their 
way from Dumfries to Rullion Green here crossed the Water of Clyde, 
They had entered Lanarkshire by way of Camnock and Muirkirk, 
having diverted their march towards Glasgow on hearing that Dalzeil 
at the head of the government forces was at Mauchline. They were 
allured to Clydesdale—as they were « day or two later to the Lothians 
—by the hope of gaining reernita to their canse, Donglas was reached 
ut nightfall on Saturday, 24th November, amidst weather rainy 
and boisterous, and slong roads rough and mountainous; whilst 
Dalzeil, advancing from Kilmarnock, had tome to Strathaven, 
The Covenanting army svt out on the Sunday morning towards 
Lesmahagow, intending to renew the Covenant “ at some Kirk by the 
way towards Lanark,” a ceremony voted, however, neither safe nar 
convenient, They halted for about two hours near Lesmahagow in 
order to complete the * modelling “ of their army, sending forward « 
party of horse to Lanark to secure quarters, Hitherto the advance 
had been attended by the continual addition of many sympathisers. 
Kirkton says that as they approached the Lanark ford “ this rolling 
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snow-ball was at ite biggest. Their number when here was judged 
fo be over three thousand.” On the other hand Sir James Turner, 
made prioner and compelled to accompany the inmirgenta, eatimatos 
their number et this point “never to have exceeded eleven hundreth 
horse and foot.” The route from Lesmahagow to Lanark must have 
been by the highway past Borland and (reenrig, one of several 
roads converging on the Clydeaholm ford, known se the “Gait fre 
Lestiahagow.” Although drilled into some military shape by their 
leader, Wallace, and his scanty staff of officers, it was, indeed, a motley 
crowd of peasantry that descended the Baithills on the Lesmahayow 
bank to the ford of Clyde. rich in the armour of religions enthusiasm, 
poorly accoutred with the weapons of war. “The horse,” says 
Turner, “were the better armed, some with awords or pistols, some 
with hoth. The foot were armed indifferently with muakets, pikes, 
ecythes, pitchforks, swords, and some with staves, great and Jong." 
The horse crossed by the ford; the foot wereslowly and laboriously 
carried over by the one ferry-bost stationed there; and so after a 
tedious passage they reached their quarters in Lanark, with no enthusi- 
astic reception on the part of the burgesses, The expectation, too, of 
procuring in the town additional munitions of war was disappointed, 
aa they only adized, mecording to Turner, “fourteen partiains and three 
or four pounds of powder"; Turner adds that “plundering waa 
indulged in ou the Sabbath night.” That same night Daleeil was on 
hie way from Strathaven and was directing hia pursuit on the same 
ford, traversing the toad called the “ Hieway fra Ayr to Rdinburgh,” 
suid to be an old Romen gait. The insurgents hud placed a yuard ‘at 
the ford, and proclaimed a renewal of the Covenant on the Monday 
mormng, This was done at daylight: the foot ausembled at the 
stairs of the tolhoth at the Cross, the horse at the Port, -or head af 
the High Street. Not satisfied with their pickwt at the ford, they sent 
a reconnoitring party of twelve horse across the river, who ascertained 
that Dalzeil was at Stonebyres, within two miles of the ford. This 
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report determitied the Covenanters to. evacuate the town; and so 
when Dalzeil reached the ford, Wallace had begun his march to Bath- 
vate, The pickets at the ford were the Jast to leave; after they had 
“dround or broken the ferry-boat, The pursuing army could see 
from the Baithill on the Lesmahagow ade the peasant force marching 
out of the town, Charles Maitland of Hatton, Lanuderdale's brother, 
who was with tle government troopa, says :* Upon the lull shove the 
Hoorns' (i.<. floorda) off Clyd within «4 haife mylne of Lanerk we dis- 
covered the enemies reirgaird off horse lyeing at the heid of the passe 
on Lanerk svd, and did see ther bodice marching over Lanerk Hill”; 
that ie, they were taking the old road, still in use, that leada from the 
Port to Mousebrig at Cleghorn, allured with hope of help in Weat 
Lothian. An hour or so later Daizeil’s army prepared to cross the 
river, “the Earlos: of Linlithgow ond Kellie showing their foot com- 
panies good example by wadeing the river first themselves.” Dalzeil’s 
horse went in pursuit, and after passing the bridge at Cleghorn and 
advancing through pathiesa tracte of moor and morass aa far as 
Mosaplatt, returned to Lanark without coming in aight of the foe in 
front. Again the burgesses suffered from the depredations of an 
invading army, @ spoiling long remembered in the town. They 
lament (July 1689) that“ In November '66 the westland foress coming 
to Lanérk, quher they in armes renewed the covenant and the King's 
army pursweing them cam to the place wher they quartered, and 
in revenge on the place, hroaus of that deid, did wast and destroy 
quhat they could consum by men and hors, to the rwin of many of 
the inhabitants.” 

The reault of the Rising ia well known: pursued ond purauer 
eventually met at Rullion Green on the following Wednesday, and the 
conflict ended in the total rout of the pensant force. 


1° Hoorn bas 06 neal signifieane:, It le here suggested that if the original 
MS. of the Lauderdale Papers wore closely sorutinived, one would find the hiand- 
writing yield tho reading Holme inatoad of “Hoorn,” 
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Twe Berpoe ar Covnesnorm. 


The advantage of having « ridge at thie place must have frequently 
presented itself to those who had to endure the usual delays and 
dangers attendant on a transit by ford and ferry; hut no active 
interest uppeara to have been token in the matter till the middle of 
the seventeenth century, On 16th March 1649, the magistrates of 
the burgh of Lanark, along with the presbytery of the bounds, enp- 
plicated the Seottish Parliament for aid in building a bridge at Clydes- 
holm, In this supplication it waa pointed out to the Estates of 
Parliament that at this pornt “the commodious and streicht passage 
to the burgh of Edimburgh frome Galloway, Air, Kyle, Carnck, and 
Cuningham was throw the water of Clyde at Clydesholme, near Lanark, 
whair thair bes bene still ane boat on the river.” Several of these 
boats, they say, “ with the speit of water hes bene loist and carried 
over Clydis Lin |Stonebyres Full], which hee bene the death of many 
honest men both of neighbouris and etrangeris, anid in tyme of great 
raine or tempesteous weather thair is no pussage throw the water, to 
the oreat hinderance of all that travell that way." They proceed to 
indicate a place suitable for the erection of a bridge above the ferry, 
“ whair thar isa firme roke throw the water,” such that “ ane hrig of 
atone of foure bowis may be built.” They are, they say, unable to 
undertake the burden of building euch a bridge in consequence of 
the impoverished state of their burgh arising from (1) “ the pestilence 
(ie: the plague of 1645, when whole families perished in Lanark]; (2) 
the spoyleing and plundermyg in breking up of thetr houses by that 
witked armie under command of James Grahame [i¢, the Marquis 
of Montrose; it was the time of Philiphangh); (3) the laite unlaufull 
jngadgment (i.e. the secret treaty between commissioners from the 
‘Scottiah Parliament and King Charles made in the Isle of Wight] ; 
(4) pablict burdingis."’ On these grounds they crave permission to 
collect a voluntary contribution from all shires, preshyteries, and 
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parishes in the Kingdom. But although the Parliament promptly 
granted the required sanction and the presbytery actively favoured 
the proposal, the matter appears to have gone no further at this time, 
doubtless on account of the disturbed condition of the Lowlands 
during Cromwell’s campaigns; and in the subsequent period from 1660 
to Th48—the time of religious and political persecution, 

The project abaniloned tn 149 was revived in 1694, On.16th May of 
that year on Ant of Council granted wuthority to make a voluntary 
contribution throughout the kingdom in aid of thie second «ffort, 
From the detuiled statement of this collection, given in an Appendix 
to this paper, it will he seen that the contributiona came from a 
widely apread area of Scotland: from the shires of Dumfries, Ayr, 
Linlithgow. Stirling, Haddington, Edinburgh, Peablés, the Mearns, 
etv., a8 well as from the various parishes of Lanarkshire ; whilst the 
Church through ite courts gave sanction and assistance to the scheme. 

In accordance with the aame Act of Council, a commencement waa 
made of gathering material forthe construction of the bridge. A very. 
minute account of “disbursements on the work” has been preserved, 
and will be found in the Appendix. These two statements of charge 
and discharge for the years 1604-5 are so quiintly entered and given 
in stich detail by Archibald Simpson, merchant in Lanark, that they 
are deemed worthy in this connection of being put on record as afford: 
ing instructive notices of the value of labour and habits of the people 
at that period, as well aa indicative of the liberality of the districts 
whence the money wus received—districts far outwith immediate use 
of auch a means of transit (sce Appendix 1), 

On 25th April 1695, at o meeting held in the talhooth of Lanark, 
the bailies, dean of guild, deacon convener, treasurer, and remanent 
councillors of Lanark, resolved (notwithetanding the procuring of the 
above-mentioned Act of Council) to approwch the lords of the Privy 
Council to get ganction for aid to their building scheme. [n their 
application they emphasise the perils and delays at their ford and ferry, 
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Thay recount the great loss that has been sustained (to ase their own 
words in modernized spelling) through the violent current of the river 
Clyde at Clydesholm, within a half mile of the burgh, at which place 
there ha» been a ferry-hoat kept for transporting passengers to and 
from the west'country, That the ferry-bont has several times. been 
carried away through the violoncé of the current, and in time of spate 
‘has been with persona in her carried over the linn called Stainbyer 
within a short distance of the ordinary place of passage, That at the 
ford of Clydesholm and other fords near to the same, all within a mile 
of Clydesholm, there has been lost the number of twelve men within 
thege forty years bygone; and that several pentons have been in 
great hazard of their lives at both ford and forry. 

The place chosen now for the é¢reotion of a bridge is not the same as 
that agreed upon in 1649. They say that they have viewed the water 
up and down upon both sides for finding ont the most convenient place 
for astting down the bridge nearest to the King’s high utreet passing 
from the city of Edinburgh to the shire and burgh of Ayr, and other 
shires and burghs inthe Weat country. That they have taken advice 
of certain famous tradesmen within and ontwith the burgh, expori- 
eneed in suchlike affairs [the names of two are piven, viz, Jolin 
Lockhart of Birkenhead in the pariah of Lanark, and William Loukup 
of Drumlanrig), and that they find the most convenient place for 
buildmg the bridge is at the foot of that inch of Clydeaholm, the one 
end upon Clydeshoim pertaining to the burgh, and the other upon 
Kirktieid holm belonging to their good frend Major James Weir of 
Kirkfield, who has cheerfully given hia consent thereto. 

By the month of September 1696 choice had been made of plans for 
building the bridge, those of Mr Lockhart of Bitkonhead, Lanark, 
boing adopted, whilat Mr Archibald Simpson wae continued collector. 
‘The estimated expense of erection ae given by Mr Lockhart was 25,000 
merke—o eum quite beyond the power of the burgh to meet, in conse- 
quence of its then impoverished state, arising from “ forfaulters. 
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fyneing, and frie quarters,” of which the following summary was 
embodied in their recent petition to parliament: 

“Anno 1602 or 160+ auch at Baillie Tennant, Baillie Gammell, Baillie 
Gillon, Gabriel Mamiltounes, John Fisher, James Broice, and several! others 
wer extraonfinaric waikned thereby: that in anno 1677 the Angus Regi- 
ment wer quartered heir and tooke mot onile frie quarters, but actuallir caused 
the inhabitants pay the souldiere ond inferior officers ther pay at ane full 
rit? in aoe 1680 and 168) severall wer forfault for Bothwell Bridwo, andl 
ther moveubills seized by donators, (thos to whom eschrated property is 
made over): in anno 1682, efter the burning of the teat, Majer Whit and 
Meldrum, by virtae of abe commissions trae the privie council, did fyne the 
baill burgesses and inhabitants in great summes for not frequenting the church 
and baptizing ther clikiren with Mr Birnie: in anno forsaid the toun weal 
fyned in 6000 merks for not resisting the burning of the teste, which they wer 
not able to doe.” 

From 160. the work of erection must have gone steadily on till 
it» completion in 1699, Suma of money, though the items are un- 
recorded, must have been recerved from the “ voluntary contribu- 
tions”; and from“ vacand-stipends gifted to the burgh in the nouth 
and north for a help fo the building of the bridge.” 

Mr Lockhart, who in 1695 had been made master of works at the 
bridge at a sulary of 208, per diom, received in 1699, at the close of 
his engagement. from John Patoune, treasurer of the burgh, the sum 
of * fiftic merks Scottis as a yratuitie for his good service at the bridge, 
and that over and above his wages, he discharging the contract anil 
all that he can ask of the toune in any account whatsomever.”’ 

The bridge castom waa from time to time put up to auction, some- 
times for one year only, The terms of roup frequently varied » those 
of 1706 are here quoted: “That the burgeasis and inhabitants of 
the burgh be free, aml Kirkfielda familie, conforme to the tal with 
the deweast. Kirkfields relict; and that Corhows and his familie he 
reserved inthe tounes oune hand, And that cach horse aud merchanta 
pack pay twelve pennies Scottis; each horse and man, sex pennyes: 
wach horse and load, sex pennyey, exeept loads of peets and coalla 
quhich are to pay only four pennyes the load: each draught of 
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timber, four penzyes; each cow, sex pennyes; each horse, eight 
pennyea; two pennyes Scotia of ilk sheep and a penny of ilk lamb ; 
two pennyes, each footman.” 

This bridge (see fig. 5) consista of “ three hows,” and has been very 
substantially built. Tt has withetood many a heavy flood, the current 
occasionally reaching within « few inches of the top of the arches. It 
is narrow and, like Hyndford Bridge, has to be furnished with recesses 
at the piers—too narrow for modern motor traffic. A. proposal to 
widen ite roadway out to oa line with the projecting piers at a con- 
siderable cost hay heen adopted by the public authorities interested 
therein. 

Fory ann Ferry ar CrossroRn. 

In 1650, during the closing days of a very wet November, a detach- 
ment of Cromwell's Ironsides passed through this ford. The force 
‘onsisted of 300) troopers under the command of Major-General 
Lambert, who was under orders from Cromwell to march from Peebles, 
and, getting to the south side of Clyde, to act in concert with the army 
under Cromwell proceeding from Edinburgh towards the north bank 
of the river, the object being to make a cimultaneous attack on the 
Covenanting forces under Strachan and Ker in leaguer at Carmunnock. 
In setting out from Peebles Lambert would direct his march along the 
right bank of Clyde. ‘The river was then in spate, and the waual 
route from Biggar to Lanark, necessitating the crossing of the river 
by ford attwo points, Thankertan and Carmichael, would be dangerous. 
Aa it was, the troopers on arriving at Lanark on Thursday 28th 
November were compelled by the continued wet weather to delay 
their march till the Saturday of that week, Meanwhile on the said 
Thursday Cromwell had arrrved, by way of Shotts, at or near Holy- 
town: but partly from exagverated reports of the enemy's strenath, 
and partly from the opinion that the " Major-General would not 
come by reason of the waters,” marchéd back wt seven o'clock on 
Friday morning to Edinburgh, At the moment when Lambert 
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entered Lanark the presbytery of the bounds was in session, unaware 
of the approach of an enemy. "Mr John Hine, of Lesmahagow,”’ 
ao Tins the presbytery minute, * did exercise, we he was ordained, but 
the Brethern got not libertie to sit doune in presbyterie, because, 
immediatelie alter exercise, the enemies came to the toune of Lanarka, 
being about the number of four thousand, and so were forced to goe 
away in huste ont of the toune; and the said horses staid in the said 
toune of Lanarke till the Saturday in the morning and then went to 
Hamiltoun.” Probably by that time the waters had somewhat 
subsided. The route to Hamilton did not then, a4 now, lead across 
Clyde at Clydesholm Ford—there waa then no bridge ; nor, as now, 
was there a rond along the left bank of Clyde in the parish of Les- 
inmihagow. The road to Hamilton in 1650 crossed Mouse hear its: 
confluence with Clyde, proceeded anwatd over Nemphlar Brae, with 
Lee Place (now Caatlo) on the right, and 80 down to. Crossford, four 
miles balow Lanark. Here there was both a ford and a ferry, which 
give a asfer puissance than at Lanark on account of the greater breadth 
of stream. On oressing this ford Lembert’s troopers had now got, 
according to orders, on the south aide of Clyde, and would soon reach 
Hamilton, Next morning, boing “the Lord's Day,” the bngle-cal) 
for resuming the march had sounded about half-past three; and do 
the troapers, all unwitting of Ker's surprise assault delivered half-un- 
hour later, were nevertheless fully prepared for battle. ‘The fight was 
a grim affair fought in that (lark December morning in the streets 
and ditches of Hamilton, and ended in the complete discomifiture 
of the Covenanters-and the capture of Colonel Ker, 

For ford and ferry there is now substituted a very handsome bridge 
(fig. 6), dating from 1793, when the new road from Lanark to Hamilton 
was constructed under sanction of Act of Parliament. 

Wordsworth and Coleridge.—On the last Saturday and Sunday of 
August 1803, three distinguished visitors to Scotland, William Words- 
worth, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and Miss Dora Wordsworth, crossed 
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four of the Lanark bridges, On the Saturday, in the course of their 
drive from Leadhuille te Lanark, they passed over Clyde by the Hynd- 
ford Bridge, built thirty years before. Tho forenoon of Sunday was 
spent in visiting the two upper Falla of Clyde; m the atternoon they 
proceeded along the Old Carluke Road, crossed the Lockhart Mill 


Bridge, then following a narrow path along the Cartland Crags re- 
crossed Mouse by Mousemill Brig, and so gained the Clydesholm 





| Piety, Aron, Lamar, 


Fig. t. Oroafond Bridge over Clyde 


Bridge, where their car was in waiting. Miss Wordsworth relates that 
a halt had to be made on this bridge till William went back to the Inn 
to fetch the carriage cushions, inadvertently left behind. On the 
arrival of the pillow-laden poet the journey was resumed to Hamilton 
along the newly formed road opened up mi 1795 on the south side of 
Ciyde. 
Movermiit Buto. 

The Mousemill Brig was of considerable importance to the burgesses 

of Lanark; by it they had uninterrupted access to their corn mill on 
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the Mouse Water, The earliest notice of a bridge at thia point occurs 
under date 1587, at whieh time the structure was of wood. In the 
burgh accounts of that year we read: ““ Mair, gevin for ane naig the 
xj of Juli last wee to William Boll to ryd to Wamiltoun to sie the tymer 
to Mir brie, xed") an “ Mair, peivin for dyohtin-and sawing of 
tymer in Hammyltoun wod, v merkis; Mair, to James Crokat, 
weycht, for first peayment of the brig bigin, xii. It appearwto have 
bean o wooden bridge down ot least to 1646, In that year, 30th 
Ortoler, at Neweastle, King Charles 1. granted a charter to’ the 
Provost, Bailies, ant) Community of the Burgh of Lanurk, allowing 
réliet of burgh mail] and assigning the same for maintenance of their 
bridge over Water of Mouse ; in the course of which charter we read - 


“that they have aoe bridge situ ppon the Water of Mons, qubilk ronneth 
with ane violent apait, and cannot be uplolden without the help of the said 
brogh, end qubille lye betwis the «amen brugh and commonn myines thereof, 
not pasothle neither by horse nor foot without daylin supplie ; qubill bridge 
bung #o necessario for the nev of the said of Laowork, worl of ll his 
Majesti#’s Jeldues resorting to andl fro the eame, is lvkelie to decay except the 
mamé be tymeguatin beatit [inended] and reparit.”” “* And farder his Majestic 
grant. for repeating anil eer of the said bridge upon the said water of 
Mons that poirt of the borrowmall quhilk was oomptit and’ payit to the ex- 
chequer, exteniling to the sowme of four poundia to be reteimt he them in 
their oene hariles inal tyme cumming and tobe applyit he them for roparing 


t 


and npholding of the eald bridge,” 

The-stone structure of the present day (fig, 7 ahows-it ag it was in 
1836) seems to have been substituted for the old wooden erection 
shortly after, perhaps in consequence of, the grant made to the funds 
of the burgh. "Tlie date assigned by some authorities to the building 
of this bridge is 140, and cannot be far wrong. 

When in the early part of last century another stone structure, a 
few yards only fron this bridge (both bridges may be seen in the 
illustration, fig. 7), waa erected at a more convenient place of crossing, 
the older one was doomed to be demolished. A neighbouring pro- 
prietor, Mr Michael Lining of Orcharddell, purchased it for the smm 
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of £50 with o view to ita preservation, For many years ol laty it has 
been entirely neglected, and is gradually falling into utter rin, Ite 
handsome semi-circular arch adds beauty to its picturesque sur- 
roundings, A plea may be here udvanced for its preservation at the 
hands of the Commissioners appointed under the Act for the protection 
of Ancient Monuments. [tis the oldest existing bridge in the neigh- 











Fig. 7, Mousemill Brix or * Roman Bridge“ over Mouse as it was in Ist, 


hourhood of Lanark, and miay justly claim the attention of the public 
autherities, Popularly itis known a the Roman Bridge.” 


LockuarT Mit. Bainer. 

This bridge (fig. 5) lies on the oldest thoroughfare between Lanark 
and Carluke, which led by the “ Stey Brae,” « steep incline fit only 
for pack-horse and pedestrian traiiic, The Lokart Bug” is mentioned 
in the burgh records in 1588, 1592, 1652, und always in conneotion 
with the annual riding of the burgh marches—a ceremony known 
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locally. wa the Lanimiors, ie; Londmarches: and recorded in the Town 
Council minutes in stereotyped phraseology +“ The baillies, with the 
cuneall and commonatie, personally pusst one horse and fuit to the 
perfurming of thair commoun welth, and to mak it knhawiy to al] 





[Pete Uirraen . Lanark, 
Pig. & Lookbart Mill Bridge over Monee, 


Adjucent thair merches : beginning at the fuit of the burne aboin 
Lokart big on the water of Monts.” 

Placed just below thia bridge, in the middle of the stream, is found 
one of the numerous stones marking the hirgh boundaries, which are 
mapected and reported upon yearly in the early days of June liv the 
magistrates. At the Lockhart mayoh stone there tied to be per- 


formed till about the middle of last century a roughly conducted civic 
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ceremony, vis, the dipping in the stream of hailies and boys. A few 
days before the time of inspection of the municipal boundaries, always 
on & Thursday, the younger and wilter apirite of the community built 
a dam across the ourrent so as to artificially deepen the water over 
the march stone. The youngest bailie had to walk into the middle 
of the river, and in order to assore himself that the march stony was 
still intact had to touch it with his brow; at which moment hia feet 
were purposely tripped up and he himself received a thorough soosing 
in the water. Nor was the hailie the only one ao treated on the 
occasion. ‘Two men, called dippers, akilled in their practioe, had 
assigned to them thg apparently congenial task of dipping the 
boya of ‘the burgh that they might im after years retain o recolleq- 
tion of the exact position of the Lockhart Brig march stone, Onoe 
dipped the ceremony did not require to be repeated on the same 
individual. 

In conneotion with perambnilations it would seem once to have been 
no uncommon custom for children to be whipped at a landmark as 
an eflective method of enforcing recollection of its exact locality, As 
an instance of painful bodily sensation being called into requisition 
for miemonic purposes, the experience of Benvenuto Cellini may be 
rucalled. When still a very small bey he, in presence of hia father, 
saw a fizard-like beast in the firo, His father bestowed upon him a 
great hox on the ear, causing him to weep and how! with all his strength. 
And when “the tumult dwindled to a calm" the affectionate parent 
informed his offspring that the reason why his ears had been so soundly 
boxed waa to eanay him to hear ii remembrance ever after that lie 
hed seen 4 salamander. 

The dipping in Mouse was discontinued in early Victorian times, 
There then arose a clasaof men assuming the office of magistrates 
who peremptorily refused to aubmit to such horse-play; even the 
mnemonic artifice exercised on the boys has with changing times 


entirely disappeared, 
VOL. XLVEL 16 
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Lexcurorn. 


This is undoubtedly a most ancient ford across Mouse. It lay on 
the old travelling route from the Clydesholm ford and ferry to places 
in the east of Scotland. Mention ia made of it in 1588 in connection 





Tihedo, Brewn, Leupek. 


Fig. & Leewhford Bridge 


with the perambulation of the burgh boundaries, as there ia here 
another march stone. The road leading to it was called the “ Kingis 
Streit,”’ and can still be distinctly traced. Hard by the ford is Jervis- 
wood House, once the residence of Robert Baillie, martyred in 1684. 
The old stepping-stones have been replaced by a modern iron bridge 
(fig. 9). The situation is extremely picturesque. The formation of 
more convenient roads has left it in the backwater of local traffic. 
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CarTLAND axh Associaren Brides, 


a 


In the coorse of making an improved highway in 1822 betwoen 
Stirling and Carlisle, which passed through Lanark, several bridges 





Fige 10, Memkibsond) Brides diy iow ronal from Stirling to Oerlhele. 


hed to be formed. At a considerable distance north of Lanark was 
the New Monkland Bridge (fig: 10). In the parish of Carluke the 
Fiddler Gill, a very deep ravine, had to be spanned by:a bridge, called 
the Fiddler Brig (fig. 11). The road (fig. 12) then led past Loe Castle 
on the high ground, andl, after « steep decline and long, approached 
the deep and dark recesses of Cartland Crags—so well known in early 
Scottish story—at a spot near the reputed Wallace cave, Here was 
erected, under the direction of Thomas Telford, the highest and moat 





Vig. 12. New Roa between PFidiller Bridge and Cartland Bridge, 





Fig, 14. Elvantoot Bridge. 
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heantifal of all local bridges, [te elegance is enhanced hy ite romantic 
surrotindings, As will he seen from the illustration (fig. 14). it closely 
reacmibles in deagn the Dean Bridge at Kilinburgh, Jia heivht from 
the bed of the Mowe to ite parapet wall is 125 feet, and to the «pring 
of the arch 64, It haw thre arches of $2 feet span each. The con- 
tinuation of the road after leaving the parish of Lanark is by the left 








Fig ti Millburn Bridge car Moffat. 


bank ‘of Clyde, It crosses Hyudford Brida, and passes over other 
streams soothward by bridges over the Elvan at Elwanfiont (fiw. 14)» 
and by the Millburn Bridyn (fig. 15) near Moffat = and so onward ta 
Carlisle, | 

CiecyHoRs Brie, 

For two miles above ite mouth the Mouse traverses two charming 
ravines, the Cartland Crags and the Cleghorn Wooda. Op entering 
the latter the current flows between rocks separated by so nurrow a 
passage as naturally to saggest at this spot the use of o bridge. The 
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earliest mention of one here occurs wader date 1612-13; but the 
referenor to it implies that it ia a well-known landmark, not a new 


erection. Some peaple affirm that » ford at Clevhorn was long used, 





[Piein, Jiro, iaonrk, 


Fiz. 1h, Uleghorn Bridge over Mouse. 


dating from Roman times, and lving on the old Roman toad leading 
from Carlisle to Dombarton. 

In 166) petition waa presented to Parliament by James Lockhart, 
laird of Cleghorn, and others, asking sanction and aid for“ reedifiring 
the existing romous structure of Cleghorn Bridge. The importance of 
maintaining bere « conveniont passage over Mouse was thus stated 
by the petitioners; “It was « pos for the halfe of the parochiners 
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of Lanarke in the goring and returning from their several dwellings 
to the town and paroch church of Lanark for hearing of divine service, 
and also was the moat frequented way be all travellers from Glasgow 
and Linlithgow and uther places to many market places and touns 
in the south of this kingdome.”” The petitioners asked for a voluntary 
contribution—similar to the one granted this same yeur to the pro- 
moters of Clyde's Bridge—at all the parish churohes within the 
sherifidoms of Lanark, Linlithgow, and Peebles. The Parliament: 
granted their sanction to these proposals, and in addition 4 custom 
was imposed (the tariff has been omitted) “on overie kurt load of 
wyn or merchand wair that passes the said bridge, and upon everio 
horse Joad, and upon everie ox or cow that passes to mereat places 
and touns in the south of the kingdome, and upon everie sheep,” 
This Act of Parliament was signed by Glencairne. It was by this 
bridge that the pursued and pursuing forces engaged in the Pentland 
Rising passed on their way to the conflict at Rullion Green in Nov- 
ember 1666. 

Edward I, at Lanark Forde.—It is highly probable that Edward 1. 
in the course of his campaign in Scotland in 1301, with forces number 
ing 7000 foot and 400 to 100 horse, passed some of the Clyde and 
Mouse fords. In Anguat of that year he came from Berwick by 
Selkirk up Tweeddale to Peebles, then by Biggar to Lanark, where 
he stayed from Saturday to Monday, 26-28 August. He was on 
his way to Glasgow, whence after a short stay he returned to Lanark 
on the following Sunday ; thence proceeding to Peebles, The rapidity 
of hia movements saggests that his march waa not by the longer route, 
keeping exclusively to the right bank of Clyde, but hy the nearest roads 
hetwoen the above-noted places. If so he would pase Clyde at Thank: 
erton and Carmichael fords on his way from Biggar to Lanark. He 
certainly would take either the Monsemill ford or that at Lockhart 
mil} crossing over Mouse, marching from Lanark to Glasgow: the 
return journey being over the same route in reverse order. 


—_ 
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ATPENDIX 1. 


Aun Accompt of Archibald Simpeon's Dishursements in Building the Bridge 


mf Clydsholm, by Act af Council), dated May 10th, 1804. 


imprimis.—Eaxpences for Baillie Hunter, Clerk Stoddhart, anid 
myself, for going Ed', Uk two days, £12; [t—When Baillin 
Hunter and T went to Ed! to extmet the Act, sex days, £24: 
It—Wee went to gett Town (Counrill's Act for o volunter 
contribution from door-to-door, sex days, £24; Lt—Wee went 
to Glaegow for the Council's coment for a collection, three days, 
£13; Tt. aay thence myself io Air and Irving Preshitries, 
Sacer: days, £22; Ii—When | went to Ed? for lifting the 
collectians, edna a: ft.—From thents to Kelso and Dunoe, 
four diva, £8; [t.—One day to Lithgow, another to Peebles, £4, 

It. —Fifteen days at Glasgow, when the Collection went throu 
the toun, £16; [t.—Given M". Laqwhor for his advice, 5 dollars 
—£14, 1; It—Given 5°. Gilbert Elliot when petition was 
given in, £14, 84; It,—Pased John Lawghor for hie wages, 
£146; Tt.—More wages to M Laghor, £76, * 

Tt—Ffor four quair paper for Thomas Stodhart bay -wele 
letters to the gentlemen of the «hire, £1, 6 8d.;  Tt.—Ffor 
printing the acocunta, £14, 4s., 

{t.—FYfor three men going through fide quarter nf! the tosn 
seall times, £12; [t.—For myself going to Birkenhead aml 
Carstairs, £1; 1tj—Payed a man that came from the south, 
thires days, 12s, ; 1t—Payed at Hd" as per Willian Brown’ 
kubeoribed ascampt, £28, [Ba Wk; [t-—Payod £2, 18; [L— 
Fior pixyed William Livingstone for going to ilk minister att Ed= 
with acta to intimate the Sabbath before collection, £2, 18s. ; 
aes Will Livingston's goving to Stratharen for collection, 

fia. ; It—Expenices emiding # man from Glasgow to Renfrew 
with nota to the seal ministers, ilk a letter, €2, 16a; It—Payed 
for writing the letters and sending acte to Stirling, 1s, Gd ; 
lt—To Alex. for gosing two tims to Laqhor with a horse, 
£1, 128; 1k—To John Muir for goeing to Hamiltoune for him, fis, 

Ti.—Spent with John Loqwhor and the Magiatrates, agreing 
for his day's wages.ut the Whinbyss, Ida, 6d.; [t-—Spant with 


£1 0 


26h 1B O 
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the Magistrate: amd Clerk ot Boathill, agreeing with Alex. 'Telfor 
for ringing home the osler, 9 pinta ale, I4p., fid. of omnest, 
£1, 120 Ad; f.—Spent with the men that went to the Head’ « 
Craig to mend the way at Clydsholm, lie; [e,—Spent agreing 
for arch bow, £2, 3s Gd. : Tt.—To: Alex. Telfer, 8 pvita ule, qt 
wae not payed ah setting up the firat conm, Tse Bd,: ft— 
Earnest, 14s. Oc, spent Ge Od, inde, 206. ; It-—Ffor meat at 
rink at begining to tie tyson, fin; It—Spent with the 
Cringers at payment and agrement, Ide ; [t—Duid emest, Wa; 
apenl in Culbins, Sle; Jt—Agreing with carrier, Bs; [¢,— 
Spent with Laqwhor when the draft of the bridge was altered, 
and others, 24s. ; [L—When he came to make the shaves, witli 
others, 246.5 1t,—Of Davi ernest, M4a, Gd. ;. 1.—Spont with 
me when ho went away from making the atiarem: and others, 
: Jt—When the carters Lrought up the last wtanes, 5 pynta 
ita: ie. Bd; It—Speut with Carvel Blair and others when 1 
gave him commiiaion to collect the south, te, ) 1¢—With 
Laghor when hie came to lay the ground-#tone, te. ; It—Spoent. 
with Loghor when he took up his chamber, Te: spent with the 
moron, 4 pints als, 84., . 
It,—Giem John Fforet and Jane ‘Docpths for outiing a 
LM) chler at the Hart's Craig, £50; It—Payed John Buokles 
for 00 greet stones for the pens ont of Newmayne's Burn, £30 ; 
li—Payed Robert Hastie for cutting and hewing = 10 salar, 
with 4a. Od, earnest, anil ddl epent. =. 7 
It.—For bringing them fort the cart, £10; te— Foe britghig 
them te.the Holm, £20); Tt—Paid masons, alaidamen, borrow: 
tien, ae per particular anconpt weekly, £1187, Is. 4d. 3. 1t— 
For Irae, aan, ancl wages to masons, locnwmen, and ‘cihare 
ae per acoommpt, £1079, Bs, bd; It—For lyme, sand, stones, 
loading, bigging dyke, anil filling up of the onda of the bridge, 
aa by particular accompt, £591; It-—Payed for lyme, being 
145: Joads at Craigenhill, payuble (141) at 48. fd. per joad, 
£31, Ida Od. ; It—or carrying it to the Holm, 2s, per lon, 
indo, £14, Ie, ; 1t.—13] jond of lyme, payatile at da. 6d, por 
lonil, i £29, 96. Gd; It—For ¢arriage, 26 per lowd, #14, Ox = 
Tt.—-For carrying the 1000 exlar to the carts, £40; Lt —Payerl 
William Duncan for two dave cutting atone, Ida: [p—Sevey 
weeks’ wiges paid to masons m presence of Deacon Hamilton, 
before I sett the bows at a pennie, aa per acoompt, £105: Tt.— 
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Payed severala for bonging 1000) eslam to the Holin, £200; 
It.—For carrying O00 stones from Nemphlar Craig, £20; [.— 
Payed: Deon Hamilton for hewing 1000 eslar, at £11 the LOO, 
£110: It— Paved John Buckles younger anil Stephen Howteson, 
for one penn of the bridge readic at tho Holm, 500 merks, with 
a dollar of ernest and three lib, to reed the Craig, £599, ds, Sc 
Tt—Payed John and James Hamiltoan for « bow roudy, with 
a dollar andl crown, £472, Us. 4d, ; t—Payed John and Daviel 
Sermples for winking ont the last how at 80 merks, deducing 
what 1 pwid of former diye, there rmnaina, £0), 28 Sd. 1t— 
Paved of addition 30 lit, per baw, £90; [t—Tu James Look- 
hart for filling op the holes between the hows, £658; I1—Payed 
John Thomeen for the masou, £2; lh) —8 sore 10 lowe heme 
at du Gt. por lond, £6), 15a. 6d. ; Tt.—73 once riddled at x 
por loud, £18, da: [t—For carriage toe the Holm, 2, 44.5 
1.10 score 10 towde lyme from Craigenhill, £47, ia ; Ib— 
4score o loads lyme Lifted at fa uw lod, £20; [th—For v1 hnailia, 
at da Od. per load, £10, fe, fd: Tt—For oarringe of these 
three purille, 25. per toad, in £38, 25; Lti—I0 poore 10 Joad at 
da. Od, por sore, E47, Sa. [t—26 ditto, aifted, fia 1; It— 
For carrying these two hice 23, Ide; lt—From Wat- 
aheill, 27 load at dw, per load, £6, Ihe.) Jt—Oarringe 40d, per 
load, 24, [Oe > It-—ST at da tL per load is £19, Ha Ge > It.— 
‘Tu Rubort Turner for 1108 load of sand to the foresaid Tyme, 
£58. 83; It—To: Alex. Telfor for brmging mortar aml and 
froma the Inch wo thin syde, £2; 1t—layed Ralph Howieson 
and hie neighbour for stile pennetone ot the Raking, ilk six 
days, 44, 1s 41, : 

It.—For cutting Haber at Chydlshalin, v3, tha Bi |: It, —Paywd 
James Sturpain aod Alex, Harhie for dressing the timber, ilk 
thirteen dave. £13: Tti—Ffor [2 great trees from the Laird of 
Lee, £27; It.—Firom James Hamiltoun, 63 trees, £60; [1—Ffor 
bringing them to the Holm, 34. tho dragit, £20, Ite; [t-—To 
James Hamiltoun for eex-soore ex hirk trees, 68 cutting ans 
bringing ont, and ayant A tib. fe, 000, de. y It—Bringing to the 
Holm, 34 per plece, £18, 188.5 Tt —For 5 alder trees, £4, Ie dd; 
1t—Fior bringing to the Holi, £5, 88; [1—To Janes Thor: 
aon ut Stonebyres, 6 trees, £6: It—For bringing them to the 
Holm, £1, és; Tt—To James Lindsay for 7 Quaking exps, £14: 
1t.—Ffor bringing them to the Holm, £6; [t—Payed Buckles 


. £5724 17 
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and Howiestn for making the shaves, £200); [t.—For daills 
furnishes) Ae per aceompt, £593, Os. Sd., - ; 
It—Payed Thomas Brown for o mye!) polling, Ws, ; 1—Ffor 
J ehovell and clasps for shafts, 1x; It—For 6 shovells bought at 
Hamilton, with carriage, 2. l4s,: Tt—Payed Arthur Tutop for 
cutting tees at Clydsholm for nute to let of the water, 11, f% Sd:; 
It.—Payed to James for making tresses, baked#, and whwel- 
borrows, SL - [t—For his nex nates, LW. ; 1t,—For two des 
an! sive to the Holm, IL: [t—For « stand and « tub fur 
water, 21; IL—To James Simeon for four days, making lon 
car, ond a three-stifted barrow, and foot-gang. IL Ve: Ih— 
To Alex. Telfer for bringing timber from St John's Weod and 
Clydebolin to the bridge, G1; ft.—To Dwacon Hamiltoune for 
lending the brides beyond the Lee, and @ borrow, 15a; 1t.— 
Payed for bringing tree and dail hack that went down the 
water, 2 Sa; Jt—To Arthur Tutop for eight Hee. taking 
aex cam, and a day it Holmbhead outting timber, ML; I1,—To 
James Ballantyne for taking sundrie one of the cart wheela, 
putting new spokes, new knavea, and new Lurdio, 2; Tt.—Ty 
John Buckle: for two spars to the body, and knave for dailla to 
it, 2h Ge Sd; [t—For shoring one wheel with a clasp and nouils, 
VL Me, 7 1t,—For polling a mell, 10a; li—To Deacon Hamil- 
toone for additional wages, 64 daya, 3! 4 ; t.—Payed Thomas 
Brown for batts, garens, doublo plenishing, as stands in his 
accompt, 215 4s, 2d. ;\ 1.—Payed sex carters for helping the 
wuy with the carte, with 2 pynte ales, TL b4e, Bd.; [t—For 
two iron mellé at 71. 16, forcarriege, fa =H, de; 1t—For ann 
dozen sahovulls, with carriage, WL 19%, < It. —For the loon of 
Ralph's melis, @l @a, 
[.—Payed Arthur Tutop. and ‘otis tao for teding the way 
at Bailie Weir, as by accompt, HL Ia 8d. ; Tt—Fifor two ontt 
sadles, rig-woodies, greeses flor the carts, ae per accompt, 
Th 18s Sd; Tt—To James Watson, o4 por wocompt, EL 16x. : 
lt. —To ditto for cutting the grewt mall, t, 44; It—Fior two 
dhiills foro wheelborrow at Newmaynes, 1. 10s; [t—To John 
Clyd for rowing a well, Ide; 1t.—To Jol Seatt for six quak- 
ing espa, Ml. 5 1L—To Alexander Teller, 7) Piran, and mnbing 4 
carter niall, Ik da.: Tt—Two axelitrees ind two borrows, 
with home bringing, with ale, Il 16s; It-—For sharping thee 
irom, I etane of tron, TL 126.3 [t—Payed Ralph Howieson, and 


. £104 53 


£75 12 10 
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another man, looking for stane, four daya, 6s, $d. a-day ilk, 
21, Ute, 4d. ; It. —Two men's wages mending the way at Clyda- 
holm, 8s; It-—Payed James Lockhart and George Aitken, 
three dayes, for menting the cart wayes, LL It; It—To 
John Douglass und John Fforest, for cutting # stone for cart 
way, Se. Gi. ; Tt—Att the agreement at Clydsholm and for 
Robert Rogers minding stanes at Braxland, 2b ; It,—fiiven 
Ralp Howieson, in earnest, Ids, 6d. ; It-—Ffor 2 carts, as per 
accompt, G6L 13% 4d.; It—Payeod James Watsone for up- 
hokling the wadges, pikes, and iron, 0 long aa the bridge was 
building, 641, 13e 4d, ; It-—Poyed John Thomsone for shafts 
to pikes and mois, pynts ale st agrecing during the whole work, 
4L Ga. Od. ; It.—Payed James Hamiltons, 3 stoat borrows, Lie ; 
It.—Fior § fathoms 12-threed cord for tree theats, 16%; It.— 
To William Wessie, for meniing cartwayes, two dayes, 108 ; 
It,—Payed Jamne Watsove for small necessars and garrens, 
6L Wa 4d.; It—Payed Baillie Weir, for nuills, cords, and 
fron, GL Via 4d,; It—To Decon Thomson, § 1000 nails, 15s. ; 
It.—13 st. 3 py. iron James Watsone got for wadges, pikes, at 
‘B32. per stone, 21. 12s; It—A great daill sawm in roons, to 
moot the water at the bowes, 10, ; It—Payed for sawen, dight- 
ing, and making, S44 ; It.—-Ffor 34 stones, ancl for batts, at 
© marks per stone, 451. Os Sd. ; It.—To Andrew Weir for bring- 
ing timber to and from Clydaholm, 12s. ; [t—To stone pitch 
for the bridge batts, 16s. ; It,—Ifor timber to John Buckles the 
younger for making sineare and otber nocosurias, 38L 18s. ; 
Tk —Ffor 7 eff 12-threed cord, 8s. 6d. ; 1t—Ffor M™ fathom 
12-threed ound at 2s. per fathom, 61.; It-—Ffor butter and 
sosp to the gin, 18a; [t—Ffrom myself 1400 naills, at 8s. per 
100, Si. 124.5 It— To John Bunklos (elder), 12 hundoes, 41 da. ; 
It. —For girding them, und tab and barrel, 25s. ; It-—For sex 
fork shattes, 6a: It-—Two trees for a cart bodice, 124; It— 
Fior bars to the cart, 4. ; [t.—To William Livingstone, being 
pricker, 46 duyes at Ss por day, 1st, 18s; 1t,—For upshotts 
to sex cars, 202; It—For 8 stones laid, at 2 marks por «tone, 
OL 13s. 4d.; It—More payed Thomas Brown for cuts, und 
naills, and gsrrens, and other work, 971 : Tt.—For sex shoevella 
from Ed', with otrringe, GL; It—More paid James Lockhart 
for filling, 21. 18s., : ; : ; 
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Ane Aceompt of Money receaved by Archibald Simpeoo, Merchant in Lanark, 
by Publick Collection and otherwayes, for Building « Bridge at Clyds- 


holm. by Aot of Councill, dated May 16, 1604. 


Lmprimia—From Fadg’., 

It—Recesved at. Lanark, whiny 3 wee nt throw, 

lt—Ftrom John Baillie, by the Shire's order, 

1t.—Ftrom Clelland, by the same order, . 

In.—Ffrom the Guilirie of Lanark, : 

It. —Ffrom Lanark Session, by Collection, : 

It —Roeveaved from John Jack, in part of the Callections for the 
lands of Nemphlar which was in his hands, 

tt.—Firom James Gray of Urawfard-tohn, 

1t.—Firom Covington, 

It.—Ffrum the Deacons, 4 band, lated Marohi ‘99, 

it.—Ffrom M’ Seott at Carlouk, - 

1t.—Ffirom M’ Bryce for Crawfurd-John, 

It.—Firom M’ Good at Carnwath, 

It.—Firom Sir Jamoe Carmichnell, 

In.—P from M Duncan at Dunsyre, : 

it.—Ffrom M Linning at Lowmahagow, . 

{t.—-More from Leemahagow, 

It.—Ffvr « eart sold to John Hamilton in Leanabagom, 

It.—¥ from Mr’ Braidfoot. Pettinain, ; 

It—Ftrom M’ Rallantyno for Aberdeen, 

It.—Firom y* Paroches m Air Preshytrio, 

lt.—Fiour onnces twelve drops bullion, . 

It.—Firom M' Robert Law far seme Paroches in Argyle, 

It.—Ffrom M' William Thomeone for Couper Presbytry, 

1t.—More from M’ Voach at Dumfries, - 

te. —Ptrom Gavin Wood in part of Glaagow, Paisley and Ren. 


frow 


It—Firom Matthew Hopkin for Irving Presbytry, : 

1t—Firom Jeremiah Hunter for part of Linlithgow Presbytrie, 

1t.—Firom John Lanerk, 17 Guiness for vacent stipends, ; 

1t—Candiemnas, 1700,—Receaved for « Bond agreed with Cors 
Mitchel] for vacent stipends, 

It —Ffrom thi# Prosbyterie, that the Councill hath vai Band 
for to refund if required, . 


5S 
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£88 suet 


SRES 
S825 
zSE2 


022 00 00 
OLS 00 00 
054 03 00 
(24 00 00 
G14 O4 00 
O21 19 00 
O27 18 Os 
O18 12 06 


O14 07 
(80 06 10 
062 15 00 
241 08 
168 13 04 


NOL 15 00 
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Tt.—Firom William Whyte, in Podean for Locimaben Preabytry, 
and Aplebie with loss of money, . : - : 

Lt.—Ffirom Muirkirk Paroth, - 

tt.—Firom the Borrows, : 

It.—Firom the Borrows att Glasgow, when the P B. was ‘taba on 
this toun, , . - 

1lt—F from M! Veach for Soaibriosowes| = = 

It—Reeeaved at Glasgow, 4 Quarters, . : ; : 

it.—Firom Toun and Paroch of Hamiltom, —, : 

1t—Firom Port-Glasgow and Kilenam, : : 

Jt.—Fifrom Proviost Tuiklle at Peebles, , : : j 

{t.—Ftrom Auehtiefardell, : : ;, ‘ 

Tt —From Blackwood younger, . " , = 

It—Ffrom M" Ballantyne for Mr John Veach, ; - 5 

Lti—Firom Cumnook Paroch, - - - ; 

tt.—Ffrom Robert (lerk=me, Citelsritn foil: 

{t.—Fifrom William Cowan, : 

ft—Firom Baillie Hamiltoun for Willian; Selkirk, 

Jt.—Firom Jamoe Lithgow, Paper-makor, ‘ ‘ 

lt —Pirom Lickprivick, Fouler, - = ° 

It-—Firom William Somervell of Ricnenti old, . . 

It-—From Stanobyres,. ’ . ' - 

(t.—Firom Commissar Wilkie, ; . , ; 

1t.—Firom Baillie Weir, : 

{t—Ffrom Cambaanethon, 3 lib 11 ~ (heel. = Biante. | mr 
lih—ia,, i i P a a 

[t.—Firom Cambosiang, ; ; : : 

[t—Firom (ulroes, - ; : . = 

lt.—Firom Rirkbryd, ; : ; 

{t.—Ftrom M! Ballantyne for Ghadshiokds, . . ; 

1t,—Ffrom Longdreghorn. Paroch, i < : 

It.—Firom Daberf. @ lik, Op: Stonehouse, O lik, 1p. 4d. 
ia, - 2 : : . : 

lt—Firom M’ Naper ut Straven, . - , , 2 

It.—Mare from Gavin Worl for foxid places, 

lt.—Fior Profite of the Senne our ai 10 Gomis at 4 
lbh Mp, . E : : A 

Jt—Firom Borroiiabounnesa, = ‘ rf 

It—Ftrom Robert ‘Thomeons for Edin‘shire, 2 : 


Lib. HD, 


OUT 10 oe 
(i C4 OM) 
SHG 18 4 


O72 i iM) 
C45 (0 (Mp 
it) 14 OO 
Ph HO CaP 
OOF 10 OM) 
O08 0G OM) 
Ce i) Co 
028 00 () 
030 0 00 
(wid 00 te) 
42 i) OH) 
(003 (a) ce) 
ty od 
OO? 18 OD 
(HW) C0 OM) 
OOS. Li 
(i 1S th 
OS 14 
Old Oo ony 


010 01 OG 
Wl 1s OD 
(iG 0 OK) 
O10 OO) On) 
020 08 00 
OO} 0) Oe 


O15 19 4 
OO} 12 OG 
O03 07 Os 


4? OO) OO 
O14 OO 00 
2h 17 O08 
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Li, B.D, 
It.—From him for the Canunongate, 22 lib. eee? one 
money, weighing, . Ol4 08 OD 
1t:—FYrom ‘Baillie Haniiltoun for peste in Fiilo,.. - . 44 16 00 
lt.-—Firom Af’ John Forreat for Hadingtonshire, ; . 066 11 00 
it_—Firom Robert Thomaone for Leith, . : . 0238.00 00 
it. —F¥rom William Callendar for Stirling Presbitrie, : . O82 13 04 
It,—Ffrom Carmichael Parooh, - ‘ ‘ . 608 00 00 
It-—Ftrom. M’ Ballantyne for dhe Marna, : ; . 601 17 00 
It.—Firom Old Monkland Paroch, - , . 006.00 00 
It.—Ffrom M’ Ballantyne for Melros Parooh, . . 616 00 00 
It —Ffrom John ‘Thomeme for the Bonnitoun Quartet, O1L 09 00 F 
Ht —What was collie for # man here the lyk being for ux 
with him, 002 00 OO 
Jé,—By some old work rooped wt the Bridge, aa por Accampt, . 379 18 10 
Ricuagp Dick, Witness, Arncimaro Soursos, 


‘Taomas Soatens, Witness. 


1695,—Ane Accompt of Archbald Simpeone’s Debarsements in Building the 
Bridge of Clydeholm, by Act of Councill, dated May 16, 1604. 
Tho totall of the charge is tyve thousand two hundred nyntie 
nyne pound, eight shills, aex pennies, . £5200 08 06 
‘Total! of the discharge la eight thousand two hundred and forty- 
seven pound, fifteen shille, eight pennies, 5 i . 8247 15 08 
The discharge exceeds the charge in the soume of two thouaand 
Sr Ea pwn BE teh Sm ene ie 
two pennies, : : - 2348 07 02 


Rrotanp Dio, Witness. ARCHIBALD Surrscoxn. 
THomas Sustens, W itwees, 





APPENDIX IT. 


In the Exchequer Rolle, vol. vii, page 49, we read :—Et per liberacionem 
factam domino Henrico Kinghorne, senescallo domine regino per manus 
oustodis privati sigelli in solucionihue certarum expenasrum dicta domine 
regi per ipsum factie in Durisders, Lanark, et Lithqui, sale certis martis 
ot mutonibus regi et regine Angie, liberatis et allis oncostex per ipsam factia 
et intentia in libeis domiollii regine, ipso domino Henrico fatente receptum 
super compitum Ij Ib 7s, Lid. pro quibus respondebit dictus senescallua 
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Lt. 


FURTHER NOTES ON THE ARTIFICIAL ISLANDS IN THR HIGH. 
LAND AREA. By Rev. F. ODO BLUNDELL, F.S.A Scorn, 

In previous years several artificial islands have been described by 
me in papers to this Society: thus the Proceedings for the year 1908 
contoin the description of Hiloan Muireach in Loch Neas; notices of 
the islands in the Beauly Firth, in Loch Bruiach, Loch Moy, Looh 
Garry, Loch Lundi, Loch Oich, Loch Lochy, and Loch Treig are con- 
tained in the volume for 1900; while that for 1010 inelndea e notice 
of the island in Loch nan Bala, Arisaig, 

At this date, in order to continue and extend the investigation, 
the British Association appointed o Committee with a grant of £10 
to defray incidental expenses, With o view to ascertaining what 
islands were thought to be artificial by persons dwelling in the near 
neighbourhood, this Committee issued « circular, of which 450 copies 
were sent out, The replies were both numerous and interestiny, 
though in some onses information was supplied which had already 
been published in Dr Stuart's admirable article published by this 
Society in 1865, or in other occasional papers published since that 
date. The present paper will, I trust, be found to contain only 
original information, though some has been incorporated in an abridged 
form in the Report of the British Association: It seems, however, 
especially fitting that all the information available abould be placed 
before the Society of Antiquarirs of Scotland. I may mention that 
I have generally been glad to include in the paper islands, partly or 
wholly natural, when an artificial causeway proved that they had at 


some time been adapted for habitation, Such causeways seem to 


prove the island-dwelling propensities of the inhabitants almost as 
much as do the completely artificial islands, 
VOL. XLVIt. ; 17 
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PERTHSHIRE. 


Loch Moulin.—Of this and the following examplea Mr Hugh Mitchell, 
F.S.A.Scot., sends very full reports. He writes: “ Loch Moulin, Moy- 
hiine, the plain of the pool, from which the present parish gets its name. 
The loch adjoined the village of Moulin on the east, and was about 
600 yards long by 400 wide. It waa drained about 1770, The luke 
was shallow—prohably mot exceeding 7 feet or less—with a peaty 
hottom, A crannog or artificial tsland occupied the centre of the 
lake, About 192) 4 lurve custle was built on this crannog by Sir Neal 
Campbell of Lochow. The castle has been o ruin since about 1550, 
but ite walls, «ix feet thick, still stand about 30 feet high, The ground 
shows that the erannoy wea formed of amall stones from ten to forty 
Ibe. in weight, probably resting on wom), to prevent them sinking 
ito the peat. The foundations of the castle seem to rest on wood 
lying in the peat. There is a aloping causeway on the:shore, but it ts 
only about 30 feet in length, and is probably where the bouts landed 
from the csatle. Thore ie a weem or earth-house in the bank near 
the aite of the lake. There was also a jarge stoue circle, which was: 
blasted about. eighty yeurs ago for building-stone. Thore are several 
atanding-atones, remains of ¢irgles, and numerous forts in the neigh- 
bourliond. . . . " ‘To the above may be added the statement in 
the Olt Statistical Account, written in 1703, that “the vestiges of a 
causeway leading from the building to the nearest rising ground, 
distance of L1O yards, are quite distinct.” This evidently refers to 
the opposite end of thé causeway to that mentioned by Mr Mitchell, 
and establishes the fact of its exiatence fairly well, 

Of the larger island on Loch Tay Mr Mitchell writes: “The Isle 
of Loch Tay is wholly formed of stones about 30 to 60 Ibs, in weight. 
There ise long bank of gravel about 3 feet under the water, and the 
raland hes been formed hy conveying stones from the shore and 
pluciny them on the gravel. The channel between the island and 
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the shore is 12 feet deep except in one place, where the depth ia only 
4 feet, and thisis cansewayei all the way from the shore to the island.” 
Mr Mitebell then gives the later history of the island, and adds regard- 


ing Loch Tay that there 18 a small island opposite Fernan, and another 
near Ardeonaig, whilst in Dr Stuart's paper (Pree, Soe, Ant. af Seot., 
1665) mention 1 made.of * a small islet near the shore in the Bay of 





Fig. 1, ‘Looh ‘Tay Island. 


Kenmore, on the §.E. shore of Loch Tay, within 100 feet of the head 
of the loch.” Regarding these ialands Rev, J.B. Mackenzie, for forty 
years the much-respected minister of Kenmore, writes aa follows : 
“Tn Loch Tay there are fully half a dozen of artificial iglands known 
tome. [have roughly investigated all of these, sufficiently to-satiefy 
myself that they are artificial, They are of very varying size, down 
to simply a cairn of stones only visible at very low lake.” 

Mr Mitebell in « recent letter summarises the Loch Tay islands as 


- 
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follows; “ The artificial islands m Loch Tay, #0 far as 1 can ascertain, 
are aé follows: 

“1. The Priory Taland or * ¥" of Loch Tay (fig, 1). 

“2. Cuigeal-Main or Mary's Distaff, about 2) yards west from the 
Priory Island, which t submerged whon the lake is at its normal 
height, but ia marked with a pole. 

“3. Island in Forman Bay, whith ean be seen in low water, and 
which it marked hy a pole to prevent the steamer of boats striking it. 

*¢. Eilean nan Breaban, witch is quite complete, It-ts almost 
wholly formed of stones of from 10 to 40 ho, 

“5. In Finlarig Bay, to the weet of Killin Pier, This island is 
marked by a tree. 

"6, There ia also o sinall island in wood preservation on the west 
aidé of Acharn Bay. It has no name, .... [ hope the above infor- 
mation will prove of interest,” 

In Loch Tummel Me Mitchell investigated two istands. Of the 
larger (fig. 2), which measures 50 yards by 35 yards, he writes ; This 
island stands in about 7 feet of water, but there is a deep channel 
between it and the shore. -. , The island is formed of stones, which 
seem to rest on trees, What lookeil like the ends of treea could be 
secn helow the stones. ‘The stones seem to have heen carefully laid— 
almost as if built in.coursesa—and average nbont 1 foot square." He 
also describes a amaller ighind, 25 feet in diameter, where “ the stones 
are placed closely together and present the appearance of being almost. 
built into their present position. The loch having risen two feet in 
the luat eighty vears, hag reduced the surface of the iland.” 

In Loch Rannoch alae Mr Mitchell investigated two islands. Of 
these he writes; “In the centre of the loch at that part there is a 
bank of sand 200 feet in tength, and about 3 feet below the surface. 
At the 8, end of this bank, and juat where the loch deepens, an island 
(fig. 3) has been formed of stones evidently taken from the shore, as 
there are no: stones on the sand-hank. . . . Rannoch was part of the 
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old pariah of Killieehronan, whieh waa merged in Fortingall at the 
Reformation, The church of Killiechronan has disappeared, fot 
the burial-ground je there, and inside the bural-groand there was an 
ancient burial cairn about 20 feet long by 6 feut high. There are 


no stone circles in the Rannoch district, but several single standine- 


sbones.”” 





Fiz. 2. Loch Tummel Toland. 


Loch Clunie—Mr David MacRitchie draws my attention to the 
very ciroumstantial aecount of the island in this-Joch published as. 
early us 1793 in the Old Stanstioal Account of Scotland, and supplied 
hy his relative, Rev, W. MocRitchie, parish minister of that date : 
“The island itself may be tanked among the antiquities of the parish. 
It is moatly artificial, if not altogether so. It must have been formed 
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with great labour, and in some very distant period too, as. there is 
neither record nor tradition with reapect to its formation. In papers 
dated S00 years ago (t.¢. crree 1504) it is termed the island of the Loch 
of Clune. The people here affirm that it was once joined on the 8.E. 
aide to the continent: but this iv not at all probable, as the land there 





Tig. 3, Loch Rannoch Island. 


lies at a very considerable distance, with deep water intervening. 
It is about 200 yards from-its western shore, and as this is much the 
nearest point, one would expect # causeway to run from thie aide. 
It iw about 400 yards from the 5.E. shore. Its surface ia w circular 
plain, of about hall an acre, raised o few feet above the onlinary level 
of the loch, and gurrounded with a strong barrier of stones, thrown 
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carelessly together, and sloping into deep water all round, like the 
feustum of a cone... . That this island has been formed principally 
by human art seems demonstrable from this, that the ground of which 
it is composed is evidently {actitious ; and in lately digging to the 
depth of 7 feet, near the centre of the jslind, nothing like a natural 
stratum of earth appeared, The foundation of the castle wall is 





Fig. 4: Loch Barn Isfanil, 


several feet below the surface of the water, and in all probability 
eats on piles of oak.” 

Loch Barn presenta an interesting example (fig. 4) of how woodwork, 
known by one person to exist im the foundations of an island, may 
estape the attention of another. In fact, Dr Munro in his dncvent 
Scottish Lake Dwellings places the Loch Earn island amongst those 
in which no woodwork is discernible; and Mr Alexander Porteous, the 
author of several works on the district, writes that as far as he knows 
there is no woodwork in the construction of the island. 

Dr Richardson, M.D., North Berwick, however, sends me the follow: 
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ing extract from o rare pamphlet by Angus MDiarmid, printed in 
Edinburgh in 1816. The Englieh is probally some of the moet extra- 
onlinary issued from any preas whatever: An island, om that part 
of the suid luke (Loch Earn) near Edinaple, which island, according 
to some affirmation, has been erected dexterous modelling; its 
foundations were Inid’on timber on which they executed the operation 
so emphatically, that it were specious habitation, the primary iden 
of operating the said island for place of refuge to some af the inhabi- 
tante, to protect their precious yoods from the insult of multitude of 
inhuman tranaactiona. 

“ Another island at the fit end, of the aforesaid lake. in anciently 
notoriously assaulters inkabited, whorein they were beheaded, in 
consequence of felonious conduct, by a valiant wentleman of Macnab, 
who on the execution of that purpose, has contribute the asaiwtance 
of other three in bearing a boat from « far distande on their shoulder, 
over mountainous gronid, in dead time of night.. By which intel. 
leetual plain, got into the idand, and: forthwith finished the ravished 
inhabitants,” 

De T. N, Johnston, asaistant to Sir J, Murray in the Lake Survey 
of Scotland, suggeated that the jlands in Loch Hoil. Lock Dereulich, 
and Loch Essan are artificial, and added; “In the majority of the 
lochs which [have visited, artificial islands exist. wither as:" islands’ 
or more offen aa “cairns, morn or less submerged. The existence of 
canaewaye i frequent, and genérally, as you may know, they have a 
bend of turn in them, so that #trangers or enemies would probally 
step off into deep water. These islands have all a very similar truce 
ture and formation as far as surface inspection poes, and no doubt if 
you examined them in your diving-dress you would find them much 
the same in construction aa Cherry Island in Loch Ness,” 

Mr Alex. Porteous thinks that at least one of the islands in Loch 
Ochtertyrn is artificial, and this ia corroborated by the following 
extracts from the Lake Survey Notebooks: “ Loch Ochtertyre near 
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Crinff: last island said to be natural; second island just &. of first 
js-of stones and ie artificial, s eulimerged causeway runs E, to the 
shore; third island, W.of* Narrows,’ also artificial, built on piles, said 
to have been used os a prison.” (Letter of Dr T: N, Johnston, 24th 
Aug. 1912.) 


STIELINGSHIRE. 


Tech Lomond offers examples very similar to Loch Tay, though ut 

the. time of writing sufficient information is scarcely available. Mr 

Henry Lamond, secretary of the Loch Lomond Angling Association, 

suggests that Inah Galbraith ia worthy of investigation aa having 

apparently the same general formation 4s Eilean Muireach, in Loch 

Ness: Headda;“ There wre many of the smaller islets in Loch Lomond 

worthy of investigation in this conneotion. Boatnien speak of certain 

spots being’ sunken cairns,” which is also auguestive of wrtificiality,” 

It will of course be remembered that it waa only the lowering of the 

water of some of the lakes im Switzerland which brought the whole. 

subject of lake dwellings into prominence, and that up to that date 
these Swiss exumples were meré “ sunken ¢airna.” 

In reply to my inquiry, Mr Robertson, of the Inversnaid Hotel, 
undertook to examine some of the cairns, which are situated five 
miles distant. In order to facilitate his work I sent him a water- 
telescope. On June 10th last he wrote: “I have now been able 
to exanune the cairns, which can well he seen in the present low atate 
of the loch. They occur m the bay where J have marked « red cross 
on the mup enclosed, and immediately to the 8. of the point called 
Rowchojsh,.. . . They ure composed of large boulders, but are laid 
with such reyolarity that they appear to be artificial.’ 

Other examples are suggested hy Mr M'Gregor, farmer, Garabul, 
who reports one near the mouth of the river Falloch on the N. or 
Ardleih aide. [tis about $0 yarda from the aliore, and is only visible 
when the loch ie very low, Mr Isaac Lynn, who has great experience 
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of the 8. end of the loch, remembers seeing a lurge cairn of stones under 
the water just opposite Anchenheghsh House, 

Quite. recently I received a most valtiable piece of informatory 
evidence regarding one of the islands on Loch Lomond. Mr David 
MucRitehie, F.S.A.Secot., in company with Dr Munro, F.5.A:Scot,, 
visited in 1901 an island on the 8. side of Cashel! Pomt. As the water 
was low at the time, they were able to stand on the woodwork of which 
the island is partly composed, the rest of it consisting of stones. At 
present it measures about Ib feet by 20 feet, and is distant 20 yards: 
from the shore. On the shore, clés to the islund. ‘are the ruins of a 
broch-like structure, oalled Caisesl na Fian, the Giant's Castle, The 
amall promonotory on which the castle stood was formerly known 
dlternately a# Ru na Fian; Ru na Catseal, On modem Ordnance 
mups it appears as Stratheashell Point.” 

Mr Walter Macdiarmuid, who has forty years’ experience of fishing 
on Loch Lomond, of which he knows every bay aod inlet, states that 
there is « large cairn of stones in the loch just south of Doune, and 
another opposite Rowehoish—the one investigated by Mr Robertson, 
Inversnaid. The Mill Gaim in Ross Bay be ia sore ig artificial, On 
the weat aide of the loch Mr Macdiarmaid mentions «a large cairn in 
Luss Bay just north of the pier; another between the two pomts m 
Straddan Bay; witha third just south of this last, Mr Henry Lamont, 
who first sugwested Insh Galbraith as artificial, confirms all the above 
suggestions, Mr Macdiarmuid further suggests an example in Rosadhiu 
Bay, and another south of this midway between Auchintullich House 
und the burn. THe agrees with Mr Lynn in suggesting the cairn opposite 
Auchenheglish, and also the one opposite Cameron Point. South of 
Inshernim he suggests another, while he well remembers the occasion 
when the example oppesite Stratheashel| Point was examined hy 
Dr Munro and Mr MucRitchie. These, toyether with the one above 
mentioned at the head of the loch, would moke fourteen—a larwe 
number, no doubt, but, in yiew of the fact that at least one hos been 
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certified as artificial by such competent authorities as the above, who 
were able to stand on the woodwork of which the island is constructed, 
there would seem to be every probability of several of the others 
proving eventually to be in the same category, 


ABERDEENSHIRE. 


Aberdeetahire has se far added no fresh example to the four men- 

tioned by Dr Munro, only one of which is at present an island (fix. 5), 

the other examples being now dry land, owing to drainage operations. 

The stnaller of the two islands in Loch Kinnord measures 25 yards by 

: #1, and is situated 250 yurds from the nearest shore. The following 

note aa to its construction ix given by Rev. J. G. Michie in his work 

Loch Kinnerd: “The essential structural feature of this island is the 

oak piling. The piles are arranged in three rows, one within the 

other, and planted at the distance of 24 feet upart, with a framework 

. of horizontal beams interlacing them. They are set almost perpen- 

; dicularly, except on one side, that fronting the largest reach of water, 

? where they incline slightly inwards as if the better to resist the shock 

of the waves. . . . Most of the horizontal beams have been carried 

off or washed away, but three are to be seen in position, covered in 

great part with stones, and a few more are lying about.’ Mr Diack, 

in his re-edition of Mr Michie’s work published last year, gives a very 

full deseription of both islands, und arrives at the conclusion that the 

larger island may eventually be proved to he artificial, as well as the 

smaller one. Mr Diack in a recent letter mentions that an ancient 

canoe can be seen under the water, apparently filled with stones, and 
lying 30 yards S.E. of the crannog. 


INVERNESS-SHIRE. 


The island on Lock Meiklie is described by Mr William Mackay, 
author of Urquhart and Glenmoriston, and a well-known authority 
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on Coltic antiquities: He visited the island about 1876, and was 
informed “that causeway was known to run eome distance from 
the shore, and then turn at right angles in order to deceive strangers,” 


This island, which I visited last year, is now submerged, partly oo 
doubt owing to the soft nature of the ground on which it ia built, and 





Fig. 6, Loch Ruthven Tolatul 


partly owing to the outlet of the loch silting up, and thus raisins the 
level of the water. 

Lock Lundiera was suggested by Dr Miller and Mr Rwen-Watson, 
FSA Seot, The latter accompanied me to inapect the isiand in 
Ootober of last year, but the day proved most unfavotrable, a rewolar 
gale blowing ot the loch, which ia very exposed, The island has no 
doubt been inhabited, the tradition being that Macbeth was slain at 
hia atronghold on this island, 

Loch Butheen.—A careful survey of the island in this loch (fig, 6) 
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way made by Mr Rodorick M'Lean, C.A,; who also took excellent 
photographs. The island is -almost circular, with a diameter of 57 
fect, ond statids about 4 feet above the average level of the loch, 
Though no canseway wus visible, the natives stated that on a clear 
day one coold be seen leading to a peeuliar bill or mound on the shore, 
south of the raland. 





Fig. 7. Lonh Arkaig leland, 


Loch Arkoig.—The islund here is partly natural (fig. 7). though 
evidently adapted for habitation. The west end is solid rock. but 
the south side seenis to show size of being artificially enlarged, and 
there a4 a well-preserved causeway going migzae to the ahore, The 
most interesting featare of thig island is the large maases of vitrified 
material (fig. #), one piece still in tts original position bemg 8 feet long 
by 2 feet 6 inches high. I would like especially to call attention ta 
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the two circular constructions, composed entirely of vitrified material, 
and possihly ancient smelting-furnaces, 

Loch Phitiulats (Ord, Sur.}.— Besides Mr Angus Grant, who first 
siiggested this example, Rev. Mr Macrae, The Manse, Edderton, 
wiites = “The island iy Loch Pityoulish I often visited aa a boy, and 





Fig. & Vitrifaction on Loch Arkaig Island. 


T remember it was alwaye spoken of as artificial, Mr Angus Grant 
learned from a shepherd who had been there forty years—a very in- 
telligent man, but im poor health—that the island was rarely now 
above water, but can be seen o foot or so under water at the east end 
of the loch near Pityoulish House, and in a line from two fir trees on 
the north side of the loch and a large rock on the face of the hill on the 
opposite side. The same correspondent gave the interesting mnforma- 
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tion that «the Water of Druie at one time reached the Spey by 
Goslich and through Lovh Pityoulish,’ but the outlet is pow almost 
completely silted up, Being at the end of July in that district: I accepted 
the tnvitation of Sir John Macpherson Graut, Bart. of Ballindalloch, 
to motor to the loch and inspect it with him. Captain Dunbar, the 
tenant of Pityoulish Houde, kindly placed his boat at our disposal, 
aud we found the ‘island * just in the. position given above, but 
covered by 18 inches of water. Tho stones were of Very even #ixe, 
antl the slope of the island about one in five, the depth of water at the 
island's edge being about § feet, On the north-east-aide wo eamn itpon 
wood, and made every effort to secure a log by means of the anchor 
aod bring at to the surface But in thie we were hot siecessfal, 
From information guined on the spot, we learned that a causeway led 
from the island to a point.on the north-east bay of the loch, and that 
black o#k had been found and had been taken AWAY HA 4 curiosity. 

Loch Kueekie,—1 visited the islands in the loch im Jime, ‘The 
anuiller island is certainly artificial, and measures 40 feet by 12 font, 
bit the purpose of its construction 60 yards from the larger one, whieh 
measures 219 feet by 242. is dilficult to explain. 1 tristan « foture 
occasion to examine the larger island mare carefully, 

Lock Asaloioh, Glemirqahart, and Lock Furraline, Boleskine,— 
These islands, which were suggested ax artificial, have not yet been 
examined; the latter. presenta some difficnity, as it is now part of the 
reservoir for the British Alumininm Works at Foyers. 

Loch Vaa.—Mr Angus Grant, Drumallen, Glenurquhart, liad sug- 
gested the island on Loch Vas, near Aviemore, but later wrote that be 
doubted whether it was artificial or not, From a cursory view of thie 
island in passing, I judged that it would prove not to be artificial, 
and accordingly T omitted it from the List which waa compiled for the 
British Association, The omission was at once noticed by Mr Grant, 
who again wrote; “ Please do not strike Loch Vaa out of your list. 
I waa down there lately, and was told—too late for personal observe- 
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tion—that there is another island in addition to the one TL explored, 
which only shows above water in very dry weather, and my informant 
aay that since I made inquiry and attention has bean directed to the 
matter, wooden beams have been looked for und seen round the edze 
of the stone of which the island ia composed.” Rey. Mr Macrae also 
drew attention to the omission, and kindly sent me two local puide- 
hooks, published many years ago, both of which apoke of the island 
as artificial, 

The county of Inverness includes some of the Hebrides, but the 
examplea which these afford will be best considered later. 


Roas axn Cromazry. 


Lock Kinellon—This affords an Interesting example of proof as to 
the island (fig..9) being artificial, even by an unWilling witness, Mr 
H. Corbett, the tenant of Kinellan, was wt first most sceptical ax to 
there beng anything shout the island that was not purely natural, 
After some correspondence, however. Mr Corbett consented to seek 
for wood amongst the foundations of the inland, and on October loth 
he wrote: “ My brother and I first tried where 1 thought you had 
found the timbers, and here we found a paved catiseway, just heneath 
the water, extending some yards from the jalund. We also thought 
we touched timbers at about 7 feet helow the. water-level and 10 to 
12 feet from the shore—al) this on the south-east angle, 80 te apeate, 
of the island, Our sounding pole clung a» hard to the mud that we 
could not work properly, so we tried along the south side nearer the 
stones. Here we found with an iron rod four beams ihout 6 fee 
apart in rather less than 4 feet of water. Ww then moved to the 
south-west angle, where we found four nore, much more irregularly 
placed as regards the radii of the island, and much nearer together, 
not more than $ feet apart. There are also the atumpe of the oak 


posts above water-level that look as though they might have formed 
VOL. XLVI. 16 
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a pier at one time.” Mr Corbett aleo stated that the Ordnance Map 
showed the land to measure “558 of an acre. A fortnight later he 
wrote: “Taking advantage of the fact that the snow prevented 
work in the garden, | ‘took the men over to the island this morning 
and day a hole 6 feet or so mn diameter and from 4tobieetdeep. All 
the soil was made, and had been piled in, and was full of big and little 





Fig. 8, Look Kinellan telani, 


boulders, none larger than could be carned by one man, J selected a 
spot near the middle of the south aide where w kind of gap occurs in 
the stone wall of the island, and about 20 feet from the water-line, 
At, about 3 feet or lees wecame to a layer of sand, consisting mainly 
of white sand and broken pottery, or what looks like it, forming a sort 
of bench toa amaller island inside the present wall, Piercing the sand 
layer vertically, and also at an angle of about 30 degrees, we found 
sharp and jong-poimted stakes driven in groups, evidently with the 
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intention of ‘containing’ an earlier island than that now existing, 
and this probably waa the basis of the present island. We found 
bones, sticks, and pottery of sorta (much broken), at all Jevelk below 
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Pig. 10, Plan of Loch Kinellan Iland, showing Woodwork, 


18 inches from the surface. 1 have left the hole open, so that if you 
can cone over soon you camsee the pit for yourself, I have lifted and 
preserved the stakes, and have kept out « sample of the * pottery 


a 


cand "into which they were driven.” 
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The samples of * pottery sand” were submitted to the Committee 
of the British Association at their meeting in Dundee, when Frof, Boyd 
Dawkins, F.R.S.. Prof. Bryce, and Prof. Myres agreed that it waa 
composed of fragnients of pottery ond of clay in process of manu- 
facture inte pottery, intermixed with bones of animals, all pointing 
to the neighbourhood of the refuse heap, and giving promise of imter- 
eating remains being found if the hole were further investigated. 
A plan of the island compiled from several plans by Mr Corhett is given 
in fig, 10. 

Here the investigation ended for the year, and | can only hope that 
Mr Corbett’s report may arouse auilicient enthusiasm for the island 
to be completely investigated. In consequence of the loch being used 
as the water supply for the Spa Hotel, Strathpeffer, its level has been 
lowered at least 3 feet, so that this island offers very favourable con- 
ditions, though not perhaps ideal, sinee a good deal of soil has been 
conveyed to the island in recent times to form a garden, 

Lock Ailet—Mr D. Macdonald, for many years commissioner to 
Sir Charles Koss of Balnagown, writea: “| may mention that | 
was always of opittion that a small island in Loch Ailst, which is on 
the course of the river Oykel, the boundary between Roga and Suther- 
land, is artificial ; it seems to me to be constructed of rough anhewn 
stones regularly piled.” 

Lock Tollie—Mr Donald Mackenzie, Inland Revenue, Bonar Bridge, 
writes: “ There is an islet in Loch Toliie, situated on the road be- 
tween Gairloch and Poolewe. This islet, which ia suid to be a erannog, 
waa occupied by M'Leod of Gairloch towards the ecloge of the fifteenth 
century.” Bartholomew's map marks this as“ Crannog," and not the 
following one.. 

Loch Kernsary—Of this loch, three miles east of the former, the 
ame correspondent writes: “There is a nice island «culled * The 
Crannog’ in Loch Kernsary, about 1] miles to the eastward of 
Poolewe. When last I'saw it there waa a rookery on it. I know 
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nothing of ita history.” He further statea: “ There is un islet said to 
be a orannog in Looh Mhie [lle Kiahhaich, 4) miles east of Poolewe.”' 
Loch Achaalwancach in Kintail is the sane loch as that mentioned 
by Mr Mackenzie ag Loch Ach-an-darrach, [ has been carefully 
investigated by Mr George Forbes, Fernaig. Strome Ferry, and affords 
one of many instances of incorrect information supplied aa to the 
recent date of a island, later found to be of much earlier date. The 





Fie. J, Leech Achnablagedechs Leland. 


following are extracts-from Mr Forbes’s letters: “ | have been trying 
to see some of the oldest inhabitants of the eatate, as | wae told that 
the island was hilt in Sir Alexander Matheaon's time, but the correct 
instory [ only obtained to-day when I visited the loch. The island 
(fig. 11) isin Loch Achnahinneach, about four milea from here, m the 
pariah of Lochalsh, ooonty of Ross. Ut i quite small, and was dis- 
appearing altogether when they raed the level of tho loch, and it 
was then that Sir Alexander did some repairs to it. Tt hos been 
inhabited at one time, and the house hae been built on oak pilea; all 


that meets the eye now t nothing more than a pile of stones where 
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about thirty or forty sea-gulls hove their newts every year, . . . The 
island is round, and not more than 30 feet in diameter, but I expect 
it had been much larger before the level of the loch waa rwiaed,” In 
a later letter Mer Forbes writes: have two other lochs here which 
l intend to visit whenever I can find time; they are a considerable 
distance awny, but | hope to be able to inspect the islands on them 





Fig. 1 Lock Achilty Leland, 


doting the month of June. I am sire there aro plenty of others, and 
I will try and find out about them from. keepers, and then visit then 
with the camera.” 

In close proximity:to Loch Kinellan, mentioned above, oceur [oeh 
Caste aml Loch Achilty, as to both of which reports have been sent in 
by Mr Hugh Fraser, M.A., Dingwall, The islands in the formor 
appear to be natural, but a causeway exists between the shore and the 
larger of the islands; the causeway ia said to vo zigzag. ‘The Loch 
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Achilty ialand (fig, 12) was found to show wood projecting from the 
rubble on the south-west and also on the north-west, while at the east 
end the island appears to have been damaged by water wear, and the 
timbers are to be seen in numbers. The island measures 60 feet by 
42 feet, and ts distant fully 80 yards from the shore ; the water ia deep 
all round, nowheré apparently less than 15 feet. Regarding these 





Fie. 13. Looh Glase Deland, 


three islands it ts worthy of note that the district ie rich in other pre- 
historic TeMains; Astone citele exists at the eastern extremity of Loch 
Achilty (Stat. Aect.. p. 2397), Mr Hugh Fraser also sent me details of 
the island on Loch (luss (tig. 15), which he says appears from the shore 
to he a heap or cairn of stones in fairly deep water, In this case also 
he mentions the existence in the neighbourhood of ocup-and-ring 
marked stones and ruins of circular dwellmgs. His deseription and 
photograph of the island in Looh Morie prove it to be of very similar 
construction, The late Mr J, Meiklejohn, factor for Mr Munro 
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Ferguson of Novar, writes in similar terms, and gives the size of the 
Loch Morie island as 10 yards by 7. 

Loch Beennachan.—Mr Hugh Fraser undertook to visit thie island 
from Dingwall, but his experience was a not unusual one: “ [spent 
a day,” he writes, “in oing to Loch Beannachan, only to find the 
island entirely under water, and, what was worse, to be misdirected 
a# to ite location.” OF this island Mr Johy MacLennan writes ; “ | 
do not know of u crinnog on Looh Luichart, but T have strong reasons 
for believing there is one in Loch Beannachan. and I have tilled in the 
form with referetics bo it, This island ie only visible at low water, 
and is 200 yards from the shore at the east end of the looh, About 
half a mile east af the cranhog there appear to be the remaina of an 
oll Druid circle, The farter’s son at Carnoch dug inside the circle 
seven or eight years ago, and found a hrs Tihg, now itt his possession, 
Ahont. forty years ago a sone cist was unearthed in a amall mound 
by the brother of said farmer." 

Loch Achall, Wlapool.—Mr Hay Mackenxiv, National Bank of 
Seatland, reports; There is a small island or cairn of atones in Loch 
a Chal, Rhidarrock Forest, two miles from Ullapool, which is said to 
be ‘artificial, . ... There isa path, now covered. with water, Inading 
to it, but which can ensily be seen when the water is ¢lear,” 

Look Dinghull, Achnashellich—M; Norman Reid, one of the 
judges of the Scottish Land Court, spoke at some lenuth about the 
island in this loch. Th filling up the schedule he added: “The istand 
is only above water when the loch ia very low. lt iabout 10) yards 
from the shore. Some years avo ouk sticks were washed ashore from 
it; they had been fastened together with largo wooden pina."’ 

Achwucloich Lock.—Mr J. Macleod, Alderman's H ouse, Bishopsgate, 
London, writes : “If I remeniber rightly, there need to be something 
of this kind in the Achnasloich Loch, Ardross, the top visible at law 
water.” This is confirmed by Major Cuthbert, Achindunie, Alness, 
who gtates that “ it gives the impression of a huge cairn of stones,’ 
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In compliance with the latter's kind invitation, | visited the loch jn 
February 1913. 

The top of the island was then just covered with water, but our 
party could see that it vlosely resembled those in Loch Moy and Lock 
Garry. At the outer edge of the rubble building the water Was 8 to 10 
feet deep, and the diameter of what appeared to be the top of the island 
Was about §0 feet. With the boat-hook we could feel wood, and we 
could bring up fragments of decayed wood, but could not displace 
one of the logs. Some of the larger fragments of wood which we 
bronght up showed that some, wt least, of the beams were of oak, 

The tread Lockh.—In this Jooh, whieh is Just across the boundary 
between Hoss-shire and Inverness-shire, Rev. D. Mackay, Marvdale, 
Strathglass, is confident that there are two entirely artificial islands, 
one af them with an evident causeway to the shore, 


SUTHERLANDSHIRE, 


Lock Cragqge.—The island in this loch wae first suggested by Mr 
Alex. 0, Curle. secretary of the Ancient Monuments Commission, who 
advised my applying to Mr John Campbell, the ground officer, In 
reply Mr Campbell stated that the island, which is at the enst end of 
Loch Craggie, has every appearance of being artifivial, It measures 
46 fect by 34 feet, and is 3 feet 6 inches above the average level of the 
loch, Tt is situated 110 yards from the ehore, and ix composed of 
stones of all sizes, without the appearance of any woodwork, nor tan 
any causeway to the shore be traced, On the other hand, the floor of 
the loch: is quite clear of stones, beyond the limit of the island, so that 
there is little doubt but that it is artificial. 

Of Loch Clibrig, Rev. Mr Macrae, Edderton, writes: “ Here there 
ia an island with o distinct causeway to the ahore." In Look Shin 
(fig. 14) Mr Curle suggests four islands az possibly artificial, two of 
which may be seen im picture postcards of the loch. They certainly 
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have every appearance of being artificial, and pre considered as such 
by other correspondents, viz., Rev. Mr Mucran, Mr M'Neil, post- 
master, Lary. 

The island of Lock Migdale, also suggested by Mr Qurle, is similarly 
reported by Rev. Mr Macrae; whilst Mr Donald Muckenzie, Inland 
Revenue, Lairg, senda me the following quotation regarding this set 











Fig. 14. Look Shin Islan, Lairg. 


of islands from tle History of the Barldom of Sutherland, by Sir Robert 
Gordon, who wrote in 1630: “In sundne of these laikes ther ar 
Hunts with habitations, as in Lochshin, Loehbroray, Loch Migdale, 
Loch Buy, Loch Dolay, and others. There are four islands in Lach- 
thin. . . wll pleasany dwellings in summer’’ Dr T..N. Johnston 
sends me the following extract from the notebooka of the Séottish 
Lake Survey : * Loch Migdalo, near Bonar Bridge: island at wert end 
of loch is composed of large and amall stones and is artificial ; a cross- 
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ing passes from west ahore to the island, and waa covered by 1 foot 
of water on 24th September 1902." 
Mr Donald Mackenzie also suggests the island in Loch Laro, on the 


confines of the parishes of (reich and Lairg, which a gentleman who 


had geen it recently considered to be artificial, Mr Mackenzie wrote, 
after reading the British Association Report, that the focal keepers 
told him that “there was what appeared fo be the remains of an 
island in Loch Crogail, which is two miles north of Loch Divo, This 
island consists of » cairn of stones as if thrown together loosely. 
Of the island in Lech Buie, which was inhabited in 1630, only a pile 
of Joose stones remained,” 

In the Lochinver districh Rev, Angus MacIntyre thinks he can 
identify several islands aa artificial. Mr MacIntyre had collaborated 
with Dr Erskine Beveridge in the latter's excellent topographical 
worka'on Coll and Tiree and on North Uist, and he has thus had excop- 
tional opportunities of observing the construction of these islunds, 
He writes: “TT have nob yet been able to verfy several islands that 
have come under my notice, but feel quite or almost quite sure tht 
they ate the genuine article; one is at the west end of Loch Assvynt, 
ont in Loch Awe at Inchnadamph, one in the loch immediately in 
front of Anitnacealgach Hotel, and two in Loch Cama at E)phin—five 
inal. T propose on or after 12th July to make an exhaustive examina- 
tion of all these, and report directly thereafter.” 

Loch Ligh Choimbead.—In reference to this loch Dr Hew Mornson, 
LL.D., writes: “In my native parish of Tongue, Sutherlandshire, 
there is a loch about two miles from Torriadale, called Loch Tigh 
Choimbead, that is, the Loch of the Wateh House, In that loch there 
a green island, which haa become more and more:auhmerged in my 
own memory, and my brothur, who is a strong swimmer, went to the 
island at my suggestion some years ago, and with a long stick sounded 
the various parts of it, and thonght that it was. very likely founded 
on piles or some kind of wood... . It might also be worth while 
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exainining many of the lochs in the northern part of the vounty. Not 
far from this looh which I have referred to there are brochs, and 
in the near neighbourhood are two Jarge boulders with cup-murks 
on then,” 

Leck wt Haoon, Tongae—Mr Evander Mackay, Farr Schoolhouse, 
Thurso, suggested that the island in thia Joo) waa artificial. He had 
Visited it thany years ago, and had poticad a cansewny leading to it 
from the shore, At Mr Mackay'« suggestion [ wrote to the heigh- 
hourits farmer, Mr James Mitchell. whose reason for not Honsidering 
the island artificial can scarcely be deemed conclusive, while the 
existence of the eup-marked stone is-of considerable interest. Thw 
following is an extract from Mr Mitchell's letter ©  Tdo not remember 
Mr Mackay being here, and I think that it was most likely a brother 
of mine who showed him the island. 1 de not think the island ia 
artifiein); there i no story locally that itis. . .- There is a rock with 
cup-markings on the shore just opposite the island, but I fancy this 
ig of much older datw than the building (on the island).” In o 
letter of later date Rev. David Lundie, Manse of Tongue, writes thot 
he dees not think the ialand itself wetificial. but that he has noticed 
the causeway, also some prehistoric tumuli whout a mile distant, and 
the “ prominent cupped atone on the shore about 3) yards distant." 


CaITiness. 


On application being made to Mr Robert. M'Clementa, Schoolhouse, 
Keiss, this gentleman communicated with Mr John Nicolson, N yvhater, 
who is greatly interested in antiquarian matters, and, being thoroughly 
aoquainted with ll parta of the county, Mr M‘Clements reported : 
“Tn Loch Alterwall there is an. artificial island. The och was drained 
about fifty years ago by Sir Jolin Sinolair, whe led « hurn from the 
loch and so left the istand dry. On the island is a amall dry-built 
structure, whose walls are 6 feet thick, with five steps feading down, 
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A jog waa found im parts, wlich Mr Nicolaon pieced together, and of 
which he sends a sketch, He haa the jug in hia house. 

“At the east end of Lock Watten there is a small island, a round 
heap of stones about 4 feet above water, and 2) yards from the shore. 
The Loo) of Stemster has » small island planted with trees. An island 
in, Loch Rangag has a broch built on it. Loch Calder hus a natnral 
jaland which hus a hut cirele built on it,” Other correspondents 
consider that the island in Loch Calder may prove urtificial. The 
Ordnance Map showa that on the shores of Loch Watten there are 
two Picts houses, and close to the ahores of Loch Rangag there are 
standing-stones. At the invitation of Sir John Sinclair | arranged 
to visit these looks, which promised to be of unusual interest in view 
of the large number of other antiquarian remains in the district. 
Mr Nicolson was to meet me and spend the week in the investigation. 
On arriving at Barrock House on the Monday evening I found a tele- 
gram: ordering my attendance as naval chaplain at the funeral of « 
marine belonging to H.MLS. Jndemitable, The funeral was to take 
place at Cromarty on the Wednesday, so that only Tuesday waa left 
for our work, The weather proved most unfavourable, heavy rain 
falling the whole afternoon. We visited the island on Loch Watten, 
which certainly beara every appearance of being artificial, We also 
visited the site of Loch Alterwall. Sir John Sinclair later made 4 
ehort report as follows: “Loch Alterwall: This island was inves- 
tigated by Sir Francis Barry in 1900, when « square building and 
staircase were found. Lake dwelling at Stemster: Thia is an 
island in the Loch of Scarmlett, in the Stemster district of Bower 
parish, and not in the Loch Stemster in the parish of Latheron. It 
has now trees growing upon it, but before the trees were planted there 
were indications both of o building and of o stuircase. . . . The 
dwelling in the island in the Loch of Rangag is an ordinary small broch 
of about 2) feet diameter, and it is always quite easy to wade out 
from the shore to the island.” 


ae 
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Mr John Davidéeon, West, Watten, suggests an island in Loch T'oft- 
tial as possibly artificial. In the near neivhbourhood of this loch 
are standing-stones, and at least four Piety houses, 


ORKNEY AND SHETLAND. 


Mr James Murray, of the Lake Survey, suggested the island on 
Loch Skaill. Te also in bis letter corroborated the views of Dr T. N. 
Johnston given above: Certainly we came across very many such 
islands, but at this distance of time fy memory fails me when | eek 
for details, There are many islands in North Uist ronneoted by 
causeways with the mainland, and some are doubtless artificinl,"’ ete. 

Mr James Johnston, Orphir House, Orkney, farther suggests, among 
the mumerons islands on the lochs of Orkney, one an Looh Wasdale, with 
site of chapel: Loe Chimly, the island of which haz « broch on it's 
Looh Sabiston, where there are Stepping-stones Ibading to the island: 
Looh Ustister, the island of which has a hroeh wn it, 

Shetiand —Mr J.D, Mackintosh, Lerwick, rephed to the circular: 
"Tnmderstand that there ure some such (artificial island4) in Shetland, 
and I think if you sent me haifa dozen ofthe circulars I could get aome 
information from various parti of the islands of Shotland..... . At 
the time of writing these forms had nop yet been returned. Dr TN, 
Jolmaton reporta that “the Look of Cliffin Unat haa an jslund cairn, 
but no causeway observed.” 


ARGYIISHIRE AND tue Wesrerx Ienaxpe, 

On the mainland of Argyllshire there have been suguested three 
islands in Loch Nell, one called Loch a Mhuilinn at Oban, one or 
perhaps two in Loch Awe, and one in Loch Ternate, Morvern. ‘Those 
in Loh Neil (fig. 15), briefly mentioned by Dr Munro, were visited 


* Not» large number for #o extensive a strict, hut this iv due rather to the 
want of correspondents interested in the #ubject than to the tlmenoe of examples, 
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and photographed by Dr W. D. Anderson, Oban. Dr Anderson 
reported that there were two artificial islands still above water, and 


two others submerged, and mentioned that his photo “showed the 
serpent monnd on the mainland behind the island and a little to the 


loft of the picture.” Tlus item is recorded in view of the question 





Fig. 16. Loch Nell Island, 


which was added to the original circular by one of the members of the 
Committee aa to whether there are any artificial mounds or other 
structures in the alluvium on the shores of the loch. ‘The “serpent 
mound " was visited and examined by Dr Phene, who found at one 
end a prehistoric bunal. IT must, however, add that Dr Joseph 
Anderson considera the mound a natural one. Mr B.D. Murray 
Allan, of Glenfeochan, kindly sent a tracing of the loch ahowing the 
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Position of the two visible islands, and alae that of the submerged 
ones. 

The island in“ Loch a Mawitinn,” Oban, was suggested by Mr D- 
M'Isaac, who exhibited a photo of the crannog being dug, aud, in 
addition to the workmen, the photograph showed Professor Heddle 
of St Andrews and several members of the Town Council of that day. 
Mr M'Isanc also showed « piece of one of the logs. The crannog, 
which waz firat discovered by Mr Campbell, then burgh survevor, 
was-about 85 feet long by $3 feet broad, Dr J. A. Harvie-Brown, 
LL.D., on whose yacht Professor Heddle was SHLVINg, sent ome a copy 
of the photo, along with the following extract from his notebook : 
~ Lith May 13838.—We inspected, Mong with Provost Drummond 
and Mr Munro, Oban, a new-dliscovered lake dwelling built on piles 
in the middle of Loch a Mbuilinn, which lies close to the town 
and railway embankment, and which, lately & loch, is now a deep 
stinking bog of mud and decayed vegetation, . . . The wholn 
erannog ia some #4 feet long by 66 feet wide—one of the largest 
discovered.” 

Loch Awe.—Mr Donald Macdonald, Taynuilt Hotel, writes: * 1 
have come across an old man of seventy-nine, John Al Gregor, who 
knows Loch Awe from end to end. He tells of an artificial island on 
the loch opposite Ardnaasai¢ House, In the old days Ardnasenig waa 
culled New Inverawe, When M'Gtewor was ten years old he remem- 
bers quite well seeing men building this amall island, which is about 
12 yards long. Old Mr Campbell, of New Inverawe, noticed one day 
when the loch waa very low 4hme stones appearing under the surface 
of the water. He then got a lot of men to yather stones and earth to 
make up this mound. When finished he had some trees planted.” 
It would thus appear that Mr Campbell, perceiving that the island 
was being submerged, heightened it on this occasion. All experience 
goes to show that these islands were constantly sinking under their 
own weight, and that even ut the time when they were being inhabited 
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layer after layer of material was added, so thut frequently three or 
four hwarths are founil one above the other. 

Mr Francie Darwin suggested the tland opposite Inverliever. In 
reply to. the cirenlar, Mr H, E. Bury, present tenant of Inverliever, 
wrote: West of the Inverliever Burn there is & wooded promontory, 
which in very high floods is an island. Round this promontory ie a 
bay, and in the next hay west of this is the island in question: It is 
oonposed of a mass of stones. in the otherwise sandy bay, and is alout 
50 yards from the shore. At the ordinary level of the loch the top of 
it isobout 2 feat out of the water, und I should certainly aay (and so 
does my friend Mr J.B. Hill, who was Geological Surveyor for miitiy 
years for that part of Scotland) that the ialand is artificial, J think 
there aro signs of a causeway to the shore,” 

Lock Ternate—This island was mggested as-urtificial by Mr A. 
Nicholson of Arisaig; and Mr John Ross, keeper. sent the following 
interesting information and traditions about it: “The island is 
nearly circular, measuring on the water-line 70 feet in diameter, Its 
surface is about 5 feet above the summer level of the loch. Ita 
diameter'on the floor of the loch will be about $5 feet. The water ie 
about 12 leet deep, thongh the island seems to be on the edge of a 
bunk of clay over a deep bel of soft mud. The boulders are of two 
kinds, granite and whinstone, and have been ferried ftom rach side 
of the loch, aa these honldera oveur on the opposite sides—the yranite 
on the north and the whinstone on the south. No boulder is heavier 
than one man can handle. The timber foundation is of oak; und 
appears. to have its logs Inid from the oentt to the civoumference, 
A sycamore, how past matarity, grows ou the island, and has attained 
« virth of 9 feet at breast height. The loch is pear-shaped, probably 
about 100 acres-in extent, and the island ia in the heart of the pear. 
The remains of the piers, one on each side of the loch, can be traced, 

“This emall island ones had a retaining wall round it, except in 


two places where @ boat could be drawn up—a necessary fling TH 
VOL, XLVI, 
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times of storm, (Qn the island there was said to have heen formerly 
a building or shelter for any who had to live on it. Those accused of 
crimes from Lismore or Mull or neighbouring places, if they wot per- 
mission from the Chief of Ardtornish to reside forty-eight hours. om 
the island, were free from any liability to punisiment. The sland 
wae this a aanctuary—hence name Tearnait or Tearnaech Inaid, 
‘place of safety” While on the island the fagitives were fed on fusrag— 
meal and cream. (mn the north ade of the island there is.a place called 
Roinn-na-bannaraich, that is, point or place of the deirymaid. The 
menl was made by quern. In fleeing the fugitives often landed with 
boats at back of Ardtornish Castle, and till recently there were rings 
there in stones for holding boats. These were removed by tramps, 
but one iron ring still remains, The fugitives were often pursued 
from Ardtornish up the hil) to Tearnait, and some hold that Ardtarnish 
means hard pursuit up the hill” If those pursuing managed to get 
between the fogitives and Tearnait Loch, the poor fugitives had to 
wo Kigneig way, This was « hard plight for them, and Bigneig is 
supposed to mean ‘place of hardahip.’ If the fugitives were caught 
ere reaching the island, they were taken to Cnoc-nan-Tighearnan, that 
is, the Hillock of the Chiefs, where they were tried. ‘Thia hillock is 
in sight of the island. If condemned, the criminale were taken to 
Savary, and executed thereon Tom-na-Croich, the Hillock of Hanging. 
The place bears the name to this day. The obove tradition about 
the island hos heen current for long, and was often told by Dugald 
M'Gregor, who died twenty years ugo at Knock, and whose ancestors 
were in Morvern for two hundred and fifty or three hundred! years.” 
Tile of Myll—My letter to Mezers Lindsay, Howe & Co, was for- 
warled to the Duke of Argyll, who kindly answered it himself; 
“ March 12th, 1012—1 received Inat night o typed letter with ‘your 
signature asking about artificial islands, That on Lecd Baa, Salen, ia 
opposite Mr Melles’ house, on my side of the loch, and is a caten of 
stones, There are one or two under water off this low shore at foot 
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of Glen Clachaig in the same loch, but these may be mere mounds of 
stone at the foot of some old glacier, The island opposite Mr Melles’ 
house must be at all events largely artificial. It is amall.” 

Mr M'Cormick writes: “Most of the information in my paper 
(' Brochs and Crannogs") was taken from Dr Munro's Lake Dicellings, 
but included two others in Mall of which I think there is little or no 
record. One is a stone-built lake dwelling in Loch Assopol, Ross of 
Mall, but as it is & long time since I saw it I can give no measurements 
or distance from the shore. Another is what [ take to be an artificial 
island at the north end of Pottee Loch, near my father’s house, and 
about half a mile from the Sound of Jona, It seems to be an accumu- 
lation of boulders very slightly above the surface of the water, and 
overgrown with brush, ete. . . . L might ot some future time lecture 
in Gaelic on these brochs and ecrannogs, and your slides would serve 
well 4s illustrations,” 

Tiree.—Miss Elspeth Campbell writes from Inveraray Castle: “J 
would suggest two islands in Loch Bhasapol in Tiree. They are with- 
out doubt artificial, and should be of interest ; both islands are fairly 
close to the shore, but there is no trace of a causeway. In fact, the 
bottom of the loch is sand and mud, though the islands are built of 
large stones, No one knows their origin. The two islands are at 
different ends of the loch, half to = quarter mile apart. One is very 
small, the other slightly bigger—almost big enough for a small fort.” 
Regarding these islands Mr Peter Anderson, gamekeepor, Scurinish, 
sends the following details: “* As regurds the islands on Loch Bhasa- 
pol, | have been on them hundreds of times while duck-shooting, 
Eilean Mhic Conuill is entirely artificial, and there are a few stonws, 
the remaina of a causeway, towards the north-west, There is an entire 
absence of stones both on the floor of the loch (which is sand) and out- 
side the limits of the island. The island is about 18 yards across, 
partly under water. Eilean Aird na Brathan appears to me to have 
been a much more important place, It ia partly artificial, the stones 
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are very much larger, and they must have had great difficulty in 
getting them there, It is 50 yards from the shore, and the water 
round is 3 to 4 feet deep, The island is 15 yards by 10... . The 
other islet that is partly artificial is in Loch na @ile, and. ia just as 
Mr Beveridge mentions in his book (Coll and Tiree), page 116," 
Mr Anderson also considers the island on Loch na Bucile as probably 
artificial, 

Coll,—Bosides Tiree, the islands of Coll and North Uist have been 
described by Erakine Beveridge, LLD., whose earefal. investigation 
and excellent illustrations make one wish that other districts in these 
distant parts could find as able an historian. It is unnecessary here 
to give more than a brief summary of his account of the island duns. 
He states that they are somewhat numerous in Coll, and that all have 
evidently possessed “olachans" or causeways for approuch. The 
island in Loch Fada is 20 yards from tho shore, with a canwoway from 
the north, Half a mile south of this is Look Ghille Caluim, the island in 
which can be reached in a dry summer by wading. It measures about 
20 feet. m diameter. The islands on Loch Rathilt, Loch Urbhuig, and 
Loch an Duin all have causeways to the sliore. In Loch Chad there are 
two natural islands, each of them approached by a causeway: About 
15 yards south-west of these “ is a smaller islet of stones, to all appear- 
ance entirely artificial,” and connected with one of the larger islands 
by « causeway, The Upper and Lower Mill Lochs, marked on the 
Ordnance Maps as Loch nan Cinneachan (fig. 16} and Loch AnloimA, 
both contain islands, evidently artificial, “ with well-preserved ontse- 
ways through rather deep water.” 

Isle of Bigg. —ust north of the foregoing ialands is the amall isle of 
Kigg, measuring three miles by four, In it is the little Loch na Mna 
Moire, with a distinctly artificial island, Rey. F, M'Clymont writes : 
" Lthought it might interest you to know that there is one of these 
islands in a loch here, It goes by the name of the Loch of the Big 
Woman. There is funny tradition of its being inhabited by abnor- 
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mally big women, who used stepping-stones yo far apart that none else 
could use them.” The island is 50 varde from the shore, and measures 
35 feet by 15. 

Isle of Skye—Although artificial islands are so common in the Outer 
Hebrides, the only one reported from Skye ae probuble is that men- 
tioned by Major Kenneth Macdonald of Skeabost, in the old Loch of 
Monkstadt, now drained, There are the remains of an old monastic 





Fig. 16. feland Dun in Look nan Cinneachan, 


building there, on what wae an island in the loch. The loch was 
drained about eighty years ago, and now gives a wonderful crop of 
hay. Hon. Godfrey Macdonald. Armadale Castie, and MacLeod of 
MacLeod both write that they know of no artificial islands on their 
properties, which comprise by far the greater part of Skye. 

In singular contrast to the preceding, artificial islands occur in a 
coutinuous line throughout the Long Island. In Barra there is one in 
Loch an Duin, close to the road from Castlebay to North Bay. In 
South Uist they occur almost exactly every three miles, and may be 
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seen from the highroad which rons through the centre of the island. 
That on Lock Dunntlillie has the remaina of buillings upon it, and 
i @ fairly large jaland. In Lock ne Facillen (fig. 17), a emall loch only 
a quarter of a mile across; there is an excellent apecimon, with 
canseway to the shore. When ataving in South Uist in 19090 7 had 





— , = ———— 


Fig. 17) Loch na Faoillen Talend. 





this tatand for six weeks just opposite my horse, though it was with 
some difficulty that I hud 4 tiny beat put on the loch and landed on 
the island. [t ia 50 feet in diameter, and ix certainly artificial. The 
causeway to the shore, though quite distinct, is now linpassible except 
of 0 bral of akill, Three miles further north, and again. alongside 
the highroad, there ie another similar istand with canseway in Looh 
ao Mhwilinn (fig. 18), To these, which I frequently saw myself, Rev, 
Alex. Macdongall add« the islands in Loch Ard Borniah, Each Ceann a® 
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Biaigh in the Ormactate district, Loch Alt @ Brine in the Stoney bridge 
district, and in Loch Druutibey in the Stillingarry district. These are 
quite independent of the great number of natural islets with which 
most of the lochs abound, and which make the presence of so many 


of the artificial islands all the more surprising, 





Fig, 18 lock « Mhulline Isdand, South Ulet, 


Benbeoula—Regarding the examples m Benbeenla I have the 
promise of a full report from Eric Gardner, M.D., who writes: 
“ There are here several duns, three very good ones, but most have 
been used for building material. There are the remains of two stone 
circles; of one only a single stone remains erect, the rest having been 
used for building material; the other, very perfect till a ahort time 
ago, was. blasted down for building material for & new school, but 
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there is atill good deal Jeft, There are other sites which should he 
investigated, which f shall montion when I Write again.” Fortunately, 
the artificial islands ary not so easily reached, 

‘Vorth Tist,—Aa already mentioned, North Uist has heen fnlly and 
most Ahly described by Dr Krakine Beveridge in: his work published 
We reounthy us Jaat year. The following notes und illustrations are 
taken from this work by kind permission of the author, Treating of 
inland forts, he says: “ Our list includes no fewer thas keventy island 
forts, each ws a rule provided with a calueway from the neighbouring 
shore, whilst in exceptional caavs jt would seem that th only access 
was-by means of boat. ‘The causeways show considerable divergence 
in type, and most of them have evidently been submerged to the 
extent of 12 of 18 inches. though others stand at about the normal 
mrface of the loch, [twas af special interest to find seven of these 
‘pproaches interrupted by structural saps, obviously arranged so aa 
to give additional seourity, Again, and no doubt with a similay 
hurpose, the canseways ilisplay mel inegularity of ontline, in’ weneral 
taking a curvilinear form, but sometimes thit of #igzas, or of a 
double curve, shaped like the letter 5," Treating af prehistoric forte 
in chapter ¥i., the author adda a footnote: “"T'y al} Appedrance geyera] 
of the minor island forte have heen built upon foundations at lenge 
partly artificial, though it seems obvious thot itt each case the cite wins 
chosen so ve to take ad vantage of natyryl conditions atready existing,” 

fn a letter of August Inst, Dr Beveridge wrote + * Tam now able to 
fend you particulars of the apparently artificial jalandy in North Uist. 
T have classed seven ag auch, Minnbering them } to 7, ood five 
others aré doubtful, whilst there may bea few others which are less 
Obvious aa to chatactey, Of the twelve [ have only photographed six, 


‘and send copies herewith.” No.l (fw, 19) is the tlaod in Look an Duin, 
Portharn, known as Dun Nighean giv Lochlainn, It wabout 40 feet 
im diameter snd 30 yards distant from the shom, with wall-marked 


causeway. Stone circles and a chambered Cain exist in the nuur 
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Fiz. 1X, Dan Nighoan righ Leochlatnn in Loch an Lnin, Fortnain, North Uist 





Fiz. 20. Dun Breinkesh, Loch ap Dain, North Uist. 
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neighbourhood, No.2, Loch am Duin, Brovaieh (fg. 20), also known 
aa Dun Nighoan righ Lochlamn, Thie measures 24 feet by 32, 1s 
fistunt 2 yards from the shore, and hoe a distinct causeway. The 
two islete in Loch Ohiwry Dr Beveridge considers doubtful; the one 
measures 18 feet in diameter, the-othur 60 feet, but neither has any 
rouseway visille, The two jalets in Look Mor, Raleshore. are classed 
as certuinly artificial; one measitres 40 feet in diameter, the other less, 
In each case there js a catsewoy about 6 feet wide. The two islets in 
Loch non Gearrachan are also certainly artificial; one measures 32 feet 
woross, the dther 29 feet by 4) feet, They are distant respectively 
$5 atl 25 yards from the shore, atid dach hes its chimeway. The island 
in Loch Easheder ia of the “certain” class: It measures 2 feet 
across, is distant 4) yards from the shore, but the canseway io this 
cause i4 doubtful. The Lock Aonghuis island ia doubtful," as iv also 
that in Look Ghan Tramisgorry, bot this latter hes a causeway to the 
aliore. a distance of 0 varda. 

In Lerh wan Clachen (fig, 21) oceura a very typical example, [t 
measures 65 feet by 02 feet, and stands about 3 feet above the 
ordinary water level. Surface indications: point to ite being at least 
partly, if not altogether, of artificial origin. The causeway is 50 
yards in length, and shows a gap of 2 yards at a point about 20 
yards from the taland_ 

Harris.—Mr J, Woedderspoon, 0.E., a prominent member of the 
Inverness Field Clik, sends particulars of two ialanda in Harris - 
“The first find was in the island of Seatpay, near Tarbert, I had 
oceasion to visit the island in connection with a ‘water supply to the 
school propased ti he taken from a small loch near the centre of the 
land, bearmg the commen nameof Lochan Dum.” Mr Wodderspoon 
mentioned that there are two taliinda whout 20 yarda apart, and that 
both have the appearance of dieing artificial, although ome is more 
etrikingly so. There is @ catseway from the abore, and this appears 
to be continued between the two islands. 





2}, The Vien Tamikranil of Hitaa's Atlan, 1054, in 


Fig 
Loch nan Clachan, North Ubu. 





Fig. 22 Loeb an Duin Island, Tiaranaay, Hors. 
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The other exumple is on the island of Torwnsay, off the west coast 
of Harr, whieh leo contains a Loch an Duin (fig. 22). There is a 
eunsewar from the shore a distance of about 40 yards, nnd the island 
measures 35 foot across: Mr Wediderspoon made exact measurements 
of the building on the island, which, however, be consider of much 
later dute than the island itself. . 

Lewio.—Mr James Priset suggests the island on Loch an Duin, near 
Loch Carloway, and that on a loch near Bragar, seven miles further 
north on the weat ooust of Lewis, Mr OC, G. Mackenzie, Procurator- 
Fistal, Stornoway, siiggests the islands on Loch Arnish and Loch 
Chlathamir: “ In the first of these the foundations of the islet seam: tio 
be formed of rubhle-work, and the same remark applies to the twin 
islands on Loch Chisthamir. On several little lochs of the island the 
common brochs or dans ure to he seen," 

Mr K. J. Hosa; Bank of Scotland, Stornoway, writes: “ Qhyite 
recently qnother instance of an artificial izland, which does not appear 
on the list, has been brought to niy notice. ft ts situated on Lock 
Orney, ehich appears on the reduced Survey Map as Loch Eilean Mor, 
about seven miles from Stornoway in 4 westerly direction. Ldo not 
think there can he any doubt about its being artificial, for the person 
who brought it to my notice hod never-seen or heard that artificial 
islands of the kind existed, vet he was quite positive that it had been 
built by the hand of man.” 

One of the most interesting examples of the whol series ia that at 
Tolsta, first auggeated by Rev. W. Mortison, M.A., F.S.A.S8cot., who 
writes: “At Tolsta, some 12 miles north of Stornoway, on the croft 
of « Mr M'*Iver, a small! ahopkeeper, 1 saw a Inke bottom on this croft. 
He had drained the loch with a-view to addiny it to hia croft, Fle waa 
astonished that, with the exception of a amall mound on the otherwise: 
arid area, he coulil get no crops to grow. I suggested that the mound 
was'a lake dwelling. He at once agreed that it mitt be a4, for he 
found stakes stuck al! round the mound, He added that he found 
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fragments of clay pottery, whioh he threw aside as of no value to him. 
This took place several years ago. If Mr M‘Iver ia in life he will assist 
you with good-will, Lake dwellings should be found all over the 
interior of the island of Lewis.” 

Mr ©. G. Mackenzie, Procurator-Fiscal, writes from. Stornoway: 
“ While in North Tolsta 1 saw # loch in the near vicinity of the one 
under notice, on which an islet is situated. From the general appear- 
ance of the island Tdo not doubt that it 19 a built one. At Aspd, in the 
Bye Peninsula, 1 examined sn island in Loch an Duin. A causeway 
of atones leads from the shore to the island, and this island too I regard 
as artificially formed. Whother the stones forming the island are the 
remains of a dun, or are the actual foundations, is not now easily 
determined, but 1 incline to the view just stated. 

“Ty addition to those mentioned in my former letter, there appears 
to be an artificial island on Loch Orisay (spelt phonetically), between 
Grimsheder and Loch Chlathamir, in the parish of Lochs. The road 
surveyor, Mr Macleod, mforms me that the ivland is undoubtedly a 
‘huilt land.’ It may be of interest to know that some years ago, 
when alterations in the water-supply system to Stornoway were 
rendered necessary, the loch from which the town’s water ts drawn 
(Lock Atnt-nu-lice) had to be partially drained. At the north-west 
corner of the loch, some yards from the shore, a perfectly formed 
island was exposed, consequent on the draining operations, and it still 
exiata, but now of course totally covered by water, Hf I remember 
rightly, some stakes were found aboat it.” 

Interest in this subject appears to be growing, and the hope has been 
expressed that a map will be drawn up showing the distribution of 
these islands, not only in the Highland district, but over the whole of 
Scotland, Before that can be done, however, each district must be 
aurveyed iairly carefully, and I shall be only too glad of the co-opera- 
tion of members of the Society in ascertaining whether there are not 
stil] many unrecorded examples. In west and south-west Argyllshire 
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especially there would appear to be need of further investigation, ond 
it will be a great assistance if any members of the Society of Anti- 
quaties will make inquines in those districts, and forward the results 
of their inquiries to me. 

The recently published volume on the Gtastoukaxy Lake Village 
affords much information of the greatest interest as to the size and 
construction of lake settlements. The whole settlement consisted 
of ninety huts, probably the growth of many generations, One hut 
measures $2 feet across, and had five complete floors, and no fewer 
than fourteen hearths, one above the other. 

The small aize of some of the examples in our Highland lochs, their 
tendency to sink below the surface, the varying amount of wood 
foundation, are only some Y of the points which seem to characterise 
both sets of lake dwellings. Much of the information disclosed during 
the careful work at Glastonbury corresponds with that afforded by 
the excavations of Dr Munro in the South of Scotland, and also with 
what has so far been ascertained of those in the Highland area as 
described in the foregoing and previous papers. 
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THE ROADS AND BRIDES IX THR EARLY HISTORY OF 
SCOTLAND. By HARRY FR. G. INGLIS, F.8.A. oor. 


I. Tue Roane om Easy LITERATURE. 


It is somewhat curious to find that the word “toad " does not 
appear to be used im any of the histories of Scotland earlier than the 
sixteenth century, ond although there are records of numerous military 
and civil expeditions moving up und down the land, in no case ore 
they deacribed as using & highway. Up to the fifteenth century the 
movements of all the chief expeditions seem to have heen across open 
country, and it was only the erection of bridges in the fifteenth. 
sixteenth, and yeventeenth centuries that made definite the lines of 
trafic, which afterwards gradually developed into roads. 

In England the conditions seem ta have been quite different, for in 
1345 « Scotohmun on his way to. London was provided with a con- 
ductor, to see that he kept to the highroad ; and although the route 
ia not named, he probably traversed the old road by Boroughbnidge. 

It ie ontaide the scope of tha paper to ge into the question of the 
old paths or trackway by which people went from one place to another, 
but those who read the early chronicles of Seotland always feel be- 
wildered in dealing with topoutaphy, Camelon, Dumbarton, Dun- 
staffnage aus the chief towns are mere names, and the histone persons 
Ait from one to the other with great difficulty: at one time and with 
great ease the next; while the great wood of Caledon appears as an 
inconvenient obstacle somewhere in the centre of Scotland. 

In the more historic times of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies Falkland Palace, Linlithgow, and Helyrood, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Stirling, Perth, St Andrews, Dundee, and Aberdeen form 
the centres of traffic; while the pilgrimages of Jamies iV. to Tain. 
and Wiithorn follow well-defined itmerary; but in no case dora 
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there seem to have been anything that equid be called « road in the 
modern sense, and travellers appear to have gone as they pleased over 
the land. without anything in the shape of a road to guide them. The 
Lord High Treasurer's Accounts about 1545 give so many payments 
for the service of guides as to suggest that few defined roads existed 
even then ; and when we find that guides are required from Edinburgh 
to Linlithgow, Perth to Dunder, Glusgow to Stirling, Stirling to 
Dumbarton, and so forth, it becomes evident that such tracks as 
existed were more surface marks, and the land, apparently unfenced, 
Jay quite open to all wayfarers. 

On the other hand, we occasionally come across the word “ road "’ 
(via) in old charters, showing that some kind of highway existed in 
early periods, but these can have been no more than mere tracks— 
definite near towns and villages where a causeway might be laid down 
on low-lying or swampy ground—end scattered paths on the more 
open hill ground. But regularly constructed or paved roads of defi- 
nite width would appear to have been a development of the seventeenth 
century, although there might be a few roads at an earlier date, 


Tl. Te Bernors ty Eanty Lirrerarvee, 


It ie very noticeable how seldom bridges are referred to in the early 
chronicles, Fordun mentions those at Perth and Stirling, Wyntoun 
and Boece those at Stirling and Roxburgh. Bellenden in hie tran- 
seript of Boece, and Leyland in his abridgment of the Sealacroniea, in 
severa] cases wnention bridges in their narrative, but these are not 
referred to in the original text, Barbour’ The Bruce only makes 
mention of one in the Pass of Brander; Blind Harry’s Wallace speake 
of those at Stirling, Glasgow, Perth, and Lochawe, the first two of 
which are stated to have been of wood. 

Of the early travellers, Hardyng (abont 1430) alone mentions 
bridyes—one at Stirling and one at Perth, —and although he described 


.-n a 
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Aberdeen, Ayr, and Glaagow, he is silent reyardiny any bridge at these 
places. One is melined to attach some insportance to this, as Hardyng 
is usually referred to asa. spy; and, as the river at each of these places 
is fairly wide, his description would be likely to contain a reference of 
some kind, if auch « structare was there, 


I. Ture Bripies i Exnny ConTemponary Dovtwexyrs, 


When we turn to contemporary documents wa find ourselves on 
much surer ground, The Exchequer Rolls, the Lord High Trea: 
surer’s Accounts, the Register of the Great Seal, and aiyilar docu: 
ments, tell ua that bridges exiated at Perth, Stirling, and Roxburgh 
before 1M), but these are the only ones of which we have a reliable 
an continnous history. For though a number of others are wenti oneal 
in early Charters, they are not owmed in later history, and de not 
reappear till long afterwards, ulthough incidents occurred in the 
interval ut which their existence would almost be certain to be re 
ferred to, 

It would seem as if in the reigns of Alexander fH. and IT, there had 
been considerable progress made, and a number of wooden bridges 
had been erected all over the country; but durmg the long struggle. 
of the Seottish Wars of Independence, in the chaotic state of the 
country, these were left to their fate, and hy the end of the fourteenth 
century they had almest all disappeared, 

The Exchequer Rolls are the most satisfactory authority to refer to, 
for there we find uw numberof payments towards bridges, and it is 
rather noticeable that the wording of the payment frequently varies, 
At one time itis ‘Ad Fabricom.”* at another © Pra Construccioniiue,”’ 
while the permanent entries are“ Ad Sustentucionen.” (nm examining 
these carefully, one is inelined to think that the * Pro Consé.”* i'n sub: 
stription to the construction ; the Ad Fabricam” w payment during 
the building, and “ 4d Sustent."' a-payment for upkeep. We get the 
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three entries in this order at Perth, “ Pro Const." in 1301, * Ad Fab.” 
in 1406, Ad Sustent.” in 1417, ef eeg. For Stirling Bridge we have 
“Ad Fab.” in 1408 and 1415; Roxburgh Bridge, “ Ad Fab.” 1550; 
Bridge of Earn, “ Ad Fab.” 1402, 1409; Dumfries, “ dd Fab.” 1456 
to 1460; Ayr, “Ad Fab.” 1488. In other oases the brig-master is 
chosen, as in Dumfries, 1456, and in Peebles, 1465. 

But the most definite piece of information that guides us as to 
the period of the erection of a bridge of unknown antiquity, is the 
first reference to the repair of the structure, for in this we reach a 
definite limit of age. We know that a bridge does not last for 
muoh more than 70 to LOO years without repairs being necessary ; 
and as we know in almost every case the date at which the chief 
bridges fell into disrepuir, we ure able to roughly guess the period 
in which each was erected. 

The references in contemporary documents have been placed in 
tabular form in o rough chronological order, The second column 
exhibits the references prior to 1424, the others the reigns of James 1, 
IL, HL, [V., and V., and the last the date when the bridge was known 
to be ruinous, From this table we observe that the commencement 
of the building of stone bridges seems to have been in the reign of 
James I, (1424), for from that date onwards the references to bridges 
begi to appear in pubho documents; and by 1550 practically all 
the chief bridges in Scotland have been mentioned in one way or 
other. 

It is at this point that documentary evidence and current traditions 
begin to clash, For in this Pre-Reformation period, although tradition 
has handed down to us the names of the builders of about a dozen 
bridges, our knowledge of what work they actually did is almost 
entirely conjectural, 

Priot to 159) there must have been several hundred bridges in 
Scotland, and in those instances where the builder’e name has been 
preserved, tradition and the plain evidence of the bridgy itself do not 
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always tally, and the early traditions may or may not refer to the 
present stracture. 


REFERENCES TO THE CHIEF BRIDOKS IN SCOTLAND 
IN CONTEMPORARY DOCUMENTS. 


Dates ti hoary type are inilefintte, the authority not being precise, 

Datos with = query am conjecturai—1535 ? 

B is the date when building operations werw known to be in progres, but B 1465 ? ie only 
the probable date of erection, on fairly good authority. 

chee ee 

Fe a 





‘One of the most striking examples of this uncertainty is to be found 
at Guard Bridge near St Andrews, where, although Bower states that 
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it was huilt by Bishop Wardlaw, the old and defaced coat of arma looks 
more like that of Bishop Kennedy, and Bishop Beaton's arms are on 
another part of the bridge, A careful examination of the MisOn Ty 
leaves one with the impression that part of the work is similar to that, 
of St Salvator’s College ut, St Andrews, built by Bishop Kennedy, 

But the most interesting fouture shout the bridge is the old. parapet 
topestones, shaped like a handrail—a quite unusual style. It ia a 
remarkable coincidence that the only example I can find fike it ia on 
the old Brig of Doon, near Ayr, a bridge said to have been built from 
funds left by Bishop Kennedy} about 1460, It therefore seems more 
tun a coincidence that Guard Bridge became rumous in 1592, ond 
the Brig of Doon in 1593.. With such plain [oets, one is inclined te 
hesitate about attrifuting the present bridge to Bishop Wardlaw, 
and rather say that it would appear ag if the present bridge had been 
preceded by one built by Bishop Wardiaw. ‘This illustration is given 
to show how diffinult it is. to disentanole fact from fiction, and at 
the samé time not to unduly underrate the value of tradition. 

We ¢an also derive a considerable amount of informution about 
the early bridges by searching the records for the first nse of the 
word Bridgend, Brigton, Briglands, and aitilar words, and noting the 
use of ferries and fords; by doing thin it is possible to narrow down 
very considerably the period of Inquiry, 

The following are tho first tefarences in the hutional MSS. so far aa 
ascertained :-— 


1442. Bridgend, Dunblane, 106, Bridgend, Arbuthnot, 
WBS. 4, Craigie, LMT. ‘eg Peebles. 
1467. Brighouse, Logymurtha., if}. ' Lelth 
1470. Bridgend, Menteith. 1511, (tenon ten, 
1459, ad ‘Rentrew. Lar. — Doon, 
1490. a Kilmarnock, 1515, fe Rinnattles, 
1493, va Hargany, 151T. — Arr. 

1499, Brighurgh, Tromfries. | Lies. Fs Kinnelt, 
ie i Comrie. 131 cs Pinkaven. 
102. Bridgend, Perth. 1635. Camerun, 


1504. Brigton, Ruthven, 
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We observe from this that the first atiry confirma the tradition 
that Dunblane Bridge was built before 1442; and that the name 
Bridgend was not common before 130, 


IV. Tae Comparative Chroxo.ocy or Barpors. 


One aspect of bridge building to which attention haa not been 
suificiently paid, is the comparative sizes of the arches in the different 
periods: In a quiet slow-moving stream it is ilways possible to lay 
down numerous piers and construct a low bridge of many small arches, 
But in a swift-moving river the clearer waterway of o wide span is 
ulimost a matter of necexaity, if the bridge haa to stand « heavy flood. 
Consequently we see in each period the gradual widening of the span 
as experiene# Was gained ; and it is remarkable how the spans were 
mereased font by foot as the centuries puased ou, 

In order to make this olearer, the plans on fig, 1 exhibit 4 number 
of bridges of which we know the date, and alongside them are placed 
others generally supposed to have been built about the aame period, 

Two important facta immediately become evident. First, the 

oldest bridges of more than one arch prior to M00 seldom exceeded 
3) feet span; second, that the oldest bridges had arches of almost 
uniform span—the arch of variahle size appears to have been « later 
innovation. 

Tn England we observe that the builder of London Bridge (tnuilt 
1176-1200) aimed af 26-fcet arches, with 4 of 30 frat near the centre, 
but having mismeasured, had one of 33 feet and the next 26 feet, 
Elvet Bridge, Dirham (fig. 2), probably oreoted in, 1228, had only 
23- to 27-feet spans; Sunderland Bridge, near Durham (before 146), 
had 3i}-fect spane: and Rochester Bridge, 1399, 30-feet spans. In 
Scotland, Dumfries Bridge (fig, 3), with 271-and 32-feet spana, has all 
the appearance of an ancient foundation, Guard Bridge and Cramond, 
with their S6- to 39-feet arches would fall in line with Peebles Bridge 
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Fig. 1. Comparison of Bridges, showing the gradual Increase ji the size of the span, 
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about 120-70; Bothwell, with te 45-feet arches would come in about 
1490, ond the 50- to Si-feet spana would seem to he from 1530-1550, 
The bridge at Ayr with te S0-feet span i¢ generally put back to 1488, 
The budge at Haddington with ita 45-leet spans would seem to be older 
thin that ot Musselborgh on wcconnt of its amaller span, and, as it fel] 
ito listepair a few years earlier, the assumption is ne doubt justified 





Fig. 2. Elvet Bridge, Durham. 


Having dealt with the multiple arched bridges of uniform span, we 
have now to consider ther relation to the bridges at. Glasgow, Starling, 
andl Bridge of-Earn, where this form is depatted from, and the centre 
spans are wider than those at the aides. In doing thia we have to 
recollect that builders prefer to have evenly balanced «pans, rather 
than those of different weighta to calcnlate upon and contend with. 
The period at which thie style waa introduced is not known yet, for 





Fig. 3. Dhanifriew Teja er 
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although Berwick Bridge, built 1611-24 (fig. 4), was followed by many 
others, and the style is now quite common, prior to that date there 
appear to have been only those three in Scotland, and in England 
[ have so far only come across one—Catterick Bridge, in Yorkshire: 
Theae threo bridges therefore stand in an entirely separate cateyory, 
and one ia tempted to point to Bridge of Karn and Stirling as having 
been constructed by the same architect, and Glasgow as being of |ater 
date, In consulting the list of dates when bridges lecame ruinous, 
hove again we find two structures with some of the same characteristics 
coming within méasurable distance, for Bridge of Eatn was. roinoue 
in 1592 and Stirling Bridge in 1598. 

The early aingle-arch bridges when compared with one another iy 
regard to size of span, do not give auch clear results as the multiple 
arch structures, for the river to be bridged is the puiding factor, and 
a small span may only be necessary. But when we look at those of 
one large arch, we have only to deal with three of ahove 5-feet «pan: 
Brg of Doon 70 feet, Dunblane, Bridge 524 feet, and Balgownie 
Bridge TO feet, The first two ore likely to have heen constructed 
butween 1420 and 1460, and the latter is tually said to have been 
huilt about 1920, bat one is inclined to fix a later date for the present 
structure. It is therefore fairly cloar that. early builders, when the 
distance to be bridged exceeded 4) feet, were unwilling to face the 
lnrge arches, and divided the structure inte «mull spans aa being more 
easily constructed. 

(ne other point that we gather from the scalo illustration in fig: 1 
id the telutive amount of work invalved in each: ahd ‘as there are 
records of how long it took to build several of them, we can form a fair 
approximation of the time cach would take to construct, London 
Bridge of twenty arches took thirty-three years to build, but it wae 40 
feet wide and included # chapel: Burwick Bridge of fifteen arches 
took from 1609 to 1624, fifteen years. Bridge of Dee (fiz. 5), seven 
arches, took from 1516 to 1527, or nine years, 





ig. 4. Berwick Bridge, 1g, 





Fig. & Brides of Dee, Aberdeen, 1527, 
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Although the cost of each structure would vary with the century, 
the tiniv taken todo masonry work would not vary much, and a rough 
calculation brings out about one arch of 45 feat per annum as being 
an average: At this rate we should have to allow about twelve years 
for the building of tho first Perth Bridge and Glasgow Bridge; right 
years for Dumfries and Guard Bridges ; six years for Stirling, Bridge of 


Farn,Ayr, and Peebles ; five years for Bothwell: and three or four years: 


for Cramond; Musselburgh, Haddington, and North Water Bridges. 

Therefore when we find payments for the construction of Perth 
Bridge in 1391, and in 1406—fifteon years after; to Stirling Budge in 
1402, 1408, and 1415; to Bridge of Earn in 1402, 1409; to Dumfries 
Bridge annually from 1456 to 1465; Ayr Bridge in L488 and 1491; 
Peebles from 1466-1470: these approximaty so nearly to the time 
that these would take to construct, that one is inclined to take these 
pay MeN ty. ae proof af the building of @ bridge at that period. 

Tt ix quite impossible to may in each case that this period was actually 
taken, for the shifting of the course of the nver, us jn the known case 
of Bridge of Earn, i# responsible for an additional arch. We know 
also that tradition credits Cramond Bridge (fig. 7) with being of fewer 
arches At one time, and one strongly suspects that in the case of 
Glasgow Bridge and Guard Bridge the inequality of the arches ia due 
to some reconstruction on this account, 


V. Tae Curey Pae-Reronmatios Baroges axp Tirktn History. 


Tho two bridges which come moat frequently into early Scottish 
history are those at Stirling and Perth, and although others are 
mentioned from time to time, these two, spanning sqch important 
streams, may be taken as typical examples of the vicissitudes of 
Scottish bridges from 1300 onwards, Stirling Bridge (fig. 6) is still, 
and hes always been, the great jnnotion of Scottich traffic, The rivers 
Teith ani Forth form « double barrier across the centre of Scotland, 
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and as the ford at Stirling is rather deep and danyerous, a bridge has 
always been an urgent necessity, Boece tells us (but does not tell us 
where he got the information) that Agricola built a bridge over the 
Forth to transport his army, that the Picts tried to reach it and break 
it down, but the Romans hastily returned and saved the bridge. He 
next tells us that Osbret about 860 a.b. came to Stirling Bridge to 
convoy his army to Fife. and adds that the Englishmen built « bridge 
of stone, and in the midst thereof stood an image of the Crucifixion, 
and under it was the inseription -— 


“] am fre marche, a# passinjeris may ken, 
To Scottie to Britons and to Inglismen.” 


This is Bellenden’s translation of Boece, and many have accepted 
the rendering without inquiry as to its accuracy, but Boece puts it 
quite differently in the Latin -— 


* Anglos a Scotis separat crux ista remotix 
Arma hic «tant Bruti stant Scoti, hae sub cruce tuti.” 


This is fairly plain, and, however rhythmical Bellenden has made bis 
verse, the meaning is, that although the cross separates Angles and 
Scots at this point, both Britons and Scots stand safe beneath it. 
One has only to look at an almost identical inscription round the 
early seal of the Burgh of Stirling with the representation of a bridge 
to discover from what source Boece copied his inscription, for it is 
quite evident from the scanning of the lines that the seal is the 
original. We ure therefore in doubt as to whether Boeve’s story waa 
suggested by the seal or whether it rests on an earlier narrative. The 
earliest impression of thin seal now known is attached to a document 
dated 1296, #0 that we may take it that Boece assumed it to be a 
pictare of the prehistoric bridge of 860 4.p., and thus described it as 
being of stone in his narrative. Whether the seal is a fairly accurate 
reproduction of its appearance, or merely a symbolical representation 
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of a bridge, is not yet known, for no pictures of ancient bridges to 
compare it with appear on any Scottish seals, although there are 
quite 4 number in England. The seal is therefore one of the earliest 
representations of a bridge we now possess. 

Aa the battle of Stirling Bridge is one of the most prominent incidents 
in. Scottish history, « glance at the known references to the bridye 
in contemporary. literature brings out quite a number of points. 
The earliest reference to it is an English dooument dated 1307, whieh 
states that the constable of Stirling Castle and « vreat part of the 
garrison were slain at the bridge in 1297, 

The Scalacronica, written about 1355, is the first historical dovu- 
ment dealing with the affair, for the writer tells us that Wallace 
allowed as many of the English as he pleased to pass on to the bridge, 
and as soon as they hud crossed over it, he cansed the bridge to be 
broken. 

Blind Harry's. Wallace, recited about 1485, gives w very Spirited 
secount of the same incident, and adds to our information by describ 
ing the bridge as being of wood: and though certain historians, 
beginning with Buchanan, have thrown doubt on Blind Harry's 
narrative, I do not see how we can allow the very plain wording of 
the Sealacronica. corroborating Blind Harry's story, to be lightly put 
aside, 

There has been a considerable amount of speculation as to the site 
of the bridge deacribetl in the narrative, and for a long time it was 
strongly maintained that the bridge at which this fizht took place 
was at Kildean, # mile farther up the river. What special object was 
to he served by this change of locality is hard to say, for the historic 
references and the bridge-causeway terminating at “ Causewayhead " 
seem to indicate that nothing was altered. To make matters clear, 
however, we huye a fairly good guide as to the actual position of the 
bridge for 300 years hack, in the old maps of the windings of the Forth 


(fig. 7)—in the Oninance Survey of 1866, Roy's Survey of 1755, Adair’s 
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Survey of 1680, and Pont’s map about 1600, It is to be observed 
that in the Ordnance Map of 1866 the bridge is not at right angles to 








The Windings 
of The 


FORTH 


Ancient Map 
{ste CF 1800 





Fig. 7. 


the stream, tut at such an angle that the cut-water of each pier 
presents ita side to the force of the current instead of ita point, and 
yet the course of the river after the bridge is at right angles to the 
bridge. In other words, it te perfectly evident that when onginally 
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constracted the cut-waters faced the stream, bat the river has shifted 
ite course and ye longer pusses straight through the arches, but 
obliquely. In Roy's Survey of 1756 the river ia given ag entering 
the bridge in w straight line, but thia survey does not seem nearly so 
accurate as that of Adair, for in it we see that some change lias taken 
nlace in 200 years, for the bends of the river, though substantially 
‘in the same line; do not show quite the sume shapes at the curves, 
which have evidently been gtadially eaten away by evoaion of Hoods 
and spates. Its position, in relation to the Castle, is shown in fig. A: 

Of the later history of the bridge, the chief references are exhibited 
in the following diagram :— 


THE REFERENCES TO THE BRIDGE OF STIRLING, 


12M. Burgh Seal used, with picture 1991, Ferry wamed. 

of Bridge. 1402 Roadway of Bridge wf Stirling 
1297. Constable of castle and great | narned, 

part of garrison slain at the 1404. £20 given to. 


i | MAS. Payment “ad febricam.” 
1290. Castle surrendered to Wallace. 1424-37, Hanlyng wore, “if it bee 
10344. ner at Ford for Sir Wem, iti there ia a ford at 
ne. F Li . j q rip,” 
t304. Castle besieged by English, 150). Howse for Sick Folk at Bridg- 
ISM, Garrivon's boats taken, end to be bulls, 


105. Sondalo to repair Bridge ile. 502, St Roke's Chapel at Bridgend 
strayed and broken. Bridges : lye 
maids by Edward to cross 1925, Someone crossed the Forth not 


Forth, left at Berwick by bridge. anil was dealt 
1G, Carriage of wood to Stirling with for so doing. 

Bridie. 1527. King James escapes frog 
1361. Boat of Bridge of Stirling, Fatkiond and crosses Stirling 
1378. Ferry-boal named, Bridge. 


ISS8. Charter of Kents of Ferry, 


The chief deductions to be drawn from these consecutive references 
are: that in 1297 there wus a sreat fight at the bridge, that in 134 
the bridge was broken down (possibly by the English to ont off the 
gorrson from help from the north), that in 1305 it was repaired, 
existed in 1336, fell to pieves again, and a ferry-boat was in use til] 
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as im 


ibout HO, when another bridge waa built, which also seems to have 
been of wood, for Harding. 4 apy of the English King, reporting on 
it, ways, “GF it bee broken, there ia a ford at Drip.” The fact that a 
payment 1 tmade to the fabrio in MOR: and one in 1415, imelines one 


to beheve that a solid bridge was constructed then, rendering the 





Fiz. A. Stirling Beir, sbiiwiny ihe rele tera te the aa fn, 


ferry-boat unnecessary, for the ferry entries tease after 02, This 
ia likely to have been the predecessor of the present bridges, which, 
if weiwre to believe the early stories, is evidently the sixth at that 
apot, 

To sum up the situation briefly—if we are to yo by documenta, the 
present Stirling Bridge must have been built about 1409- fswe are 


to judge by its appearance and general probabilities, it might be more 
VOL. XLVI, a1 
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safely placed about 1500; but if one were to judge it by comparison 
with other structures, it might be put down as late aa 1620, 

A feature that is very prominent in this bridge is the alignment of 
the parapets at the centre, exhibited in fig. ¥. We-see clearly that 
for some reason the springinge of the arches from the different sides 
of the pier are not opposite one another, and as the corresponding 
offset on the other side is exactly similar, we are faced with the fact 
that the bridge was intentionally off the straight. In one or two 
eaaes thie want of alignment i¢ clearly a matter of & badly laid out 
plan; butin Guard Bridge the same design occurs, ond it is perfectly 
ayrametnical—showing that it i intentional, In Dumfries Bridge 
the offset is not «0 noticeable: Lut in Sunderland Bridge (fig. 10), 
near Durham, we have a very perfect example of a zigzag alignment, 
which leads one to the conclusion that we are in touch with one of 
the old superstitions of witcheraft, that bridyes most not he straight, 

The north end of Stirling Bridge wae recently excavated in order 
to straighten the retaining walls, and it was then discovered that thera 
were no less than five causeways at different levels, ehowing on each 
oceasion an effort to ease the gradient on the access to the bridge. 
The photograph (fig..11) exhibits fairly well the appearance-of the pit 
looking downwards, the edges of the different canseways Leng visible. 

Other bridges of which there are wary early focords ure those at 
Cilogow, Perth, Berwick, Haddinyton, Ettrick, and Ayr. The history 
of the bridge at Perth is rather interesting, [t is named in the 
Inchafiray Records in 1202. and in 1210 it was overturned hy w fhopd. 
An dititity was left for ite upkeep by Robert ID, in 1466, and the 
Exchequer Ralls give the payments to the mason in charge-for over 
160 years. Fordum teila us that in 1214 Alexander met his father’s 
body there. In 1303-4 there is an intercession made by the Englinh 
army of invasion for the safe passaxe of the Prince and army over the 
bridge, against the Scots. The bridge is again named in 199), when u 
payment appears in the Exchequer Rolls, apparently towards its con- 





Fig. © Stirting Brida, 





Fig. 10. Sunderland Bridge. 
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struction, and one ia inclind! to infer that the previows bridwe ul 
been partly washed away, In 1531 the bridge beeame rainous, and 
urgent repairs were ordered. The catastrophes began in 1573, when 
three arches fell: those were repaired, but in 1589 five wtehes fell: 
it was rebuilt partly in 1599 and again repaired m 14, but in 1621 





Fig. 11. Pitat Stirling Bridee, 


it wae all washed iway. except one aroh, and Perth 
& bridge until 1771, 

The Bridge at Berwitk had o similar historr. The old records oa 
far hack, but tm 1200 it wae repaired, in 1297 awain repaired, al 
deatroyed that year: thoreafter the ferry was fet and oontinued till 
near LW), when u bridge was built by Henry VIII. ifter the si 
capture of Berwick by England; this lasted till 1607-8, when it wa : 


Temamed without 
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swept away; and in 1611 the present bridge was begun and completed 
in 16e4. 

CM the Bridge at Avr it is difficult to speak, for, although the bridge 
seems to be mentioned in a Charter of 1236, it is very striking that 
Blind Harry, although he mentioned many of Walluce's doings at 
Ayr, never once refers to the bridge, It [a again referred to in the 
years 1440 and 1488; but as James TV, makes a payment to the masons 
of the Brig of Ayr im Hl, it i9 generally assumed that this date 
represents the period of ite construction, and those bridges referred 
to previously must have been only for short periods, as w silence of 
200 years in cegird to a bridge generally means its non-existence: 

Glasgow Bridge is stated by Blind Harry to have been of wood, anil 
in this case also one sees no reason to doubt the scenracy of his descrip 
tion, The building of the bridge is usually attritmted to Bishop 
Rae about 145, bat it ie named in 1285, 1455, 1404, 1415, and was 
ruinous 19 1571; but the chief fact regarding the stone bridge, which 
existed up ty 185), was that im the years 1673-4 the «nm of £5000 
was spent on the bridge. Now we know that Berwick Bndge. whieh 
was 1164 feet long, cost £17,000 in 1624: und us Glisgow Bridge was 
only 470 feet long and 5 feet narrower, £000 representa the valae of 
hetween one-quarter and one-third of the masonry. 1 think, there- 
iore, wo may take it that a good part of the old Glusyow Bridwe 
was rebuilt in 1674; probably the three TO-feet arches then replaced 
smaller ones of the earlier bridge. 

Atter Brace’s death, the battle of Dupptin, which occurred in 1232, 
and was intended to place Baliol on the throne, brings ie in Contwct 
with the Bridge of Earn (fig. 12), far in 1929—three yeara previously — 
the Exchequer Rolls exinbit an entry of £06, 148, 4d. towards this 
bridge; but in the very next yeur, 1330, there is w payment for the 
upkeep of the ferry-boat of Ere; and as there are entrics in 1402 
and MUO towards the fabric, one mist have some doubt as to the 
nature of the first bridge, especially as the period waa one of great 
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strife, and 4 public work of this kind would only too readily be 
abandoned, 

The disaster ar the battle of Dipplin was said to have been cased 
hy eomcone staking out the ford, and the Scottiah army. relvitw ogi 
tlie protertion of the broad river, never drearied of attack intl the 


English troops swept: down on them. It is therefore unlikely that 





Fic. 14 Fricige wf Earit. 


the Bridge of Earn was then in existence, The Soalacron ica qivex i 


fairly minute account of the battle = hit as it is Sent in regard to the 
bridow, one feels inclined te say that if it existed it would almost 


certainly have heen referred to ther, 


VI Tae Roavs any Baers ts Hisrony—P 
PeRron, 


RE-REFORMATIOX 


Of roada and bridges during the reign of the Bruce dynasty we 


hove no record; but the Regency before James I. 8 notable apparently 


we 
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for the reconstruction of Stirling Bridge and the Bridge of Karn, and 
the breaking down of Roxburgh Bridge. In James ["s reign the 
bridge «at Domfties appears to have been built, and in James IIL‘: 
reign the bridge over the Clyde at Bothwell and those over the 
Tweed at Peebles and Metroae. 

Passing over the irregular records of these intervening reigns, we 
come to that of the chivalrous James [V., one of the strongest char- 
acters in Seottrsh history. For the first time in that history we haye 
a king whose thorough knowledge of the country and of the people 
give him a power wielded by no other‘monarch since Robert Bruce. 
He travels up and down the pountry in perfect freedom. encouraying 
every good work. He gives money to the poor, money to the masons 
building the bridges. He sots men to constract his navy and to cast 
guns. The teader cannot fail to endorse the estimate of his character 
so finely warded hy Sir James Hattour Paul im the mtrodurtion to the 
Lord High Treasurer's Accounts, He leaves the impression of « first- 
class administrator, with » thorough grip of his duties and purpose. 

James I'V.'s travels and pilgrimages, as traceable in the Lord 
High Treasurer'*® Accounts, followed certain well-defined routes. 
He moved between Stirling, Linlithgow, Edinburgh, Falkland, 
Perth, and St Andrews on his regular visits; but his Pilgrimages to 
St Duthus (Tat) mvariably took him by Perth to Aberdeen, Huntly 
(then Strathbogie), Darnaway, Inverness, and Tain, the return journey 
heing the same. The pilgrimage to Whithorn was nenally by Glasgow 
and Ayr, but on several occasions the journey was by Peebles and 
Dumfries, and in one case by Lanark and 8t John's town (of Dalry); 
antl as the entry in the Lord High Treasurer's Accounts is St Jolon's 
Kirk, more than one writer has assumed the journey was made by 
Ayr, quite ignoring the existence-of the little olachan of Dalry of the 
anne nim, 

The ferrymen at-all the ferries on they way to Tam are remembered 
by gratuities of considerable generosity. The priest at the Bridgend 
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of Perth gets 20a, the ferry man at Montrose Ys., and at North Water 
(Fak) 24, at the Spey [8s., while the ferrvman of Dee at Aberdeen 
was aleo remembered, 

The ferryman at Cambuskenneth, beside Stirling, i4 most generously 
treated from 1490) onwards: but for some unexplained reason there 
are ho payments after 1511, and one wonders why the King no longer 
ased that ferry after that date, 

In the historic Perkin Warheck expedition—known ins the Ruid of 
Ellem—the artillery ure taken to Haddineton, they over the Lammer- 
moore—evidently by no road—to Cranshawa, Ellem, and on to the 
Tweed, apparently at Norham, and we have at this point the rather 
curious entry: “To the cobille men of Tweed that helpit the artillery 
over the water, 1Bs.: to the men that brought the close cart furth of the 
water when she stood in the water ali night, Sa." Jt isnot known 
whether it was on this oocasion that James 1V_ na rrowly escaped drown. 
ing, but tradition has it that the Kirk of Steill, erected near Ladykirk 
mibeequently by the ‘King, waa in redemption of a vow made at the 
ford when he was in great peril; and this entry reads aa if w covered 
cart had had to be abandoned in the middle af the river—a circum- 
stance pointing to a position of considerable peril, 

In 1401 the King gives 10s. to the masons of the Bridge of Ayr, in 
196 Lis: to the Brig of Kilmahog, in 1501 28s. to the Brig work of 
Inverness, in 1502 7s. to building the Bridgo of Scheles, and from these 
entries it is fair to assume that the king was passing these structures 
while they were haing built and handed these gifts to the builders. 

We get a further glimpse of generosity ta the sick people who seemed 
to walt at the bridges, probably unable to pay the guardian his fan: 
At Cramond Brig the King gave fs. to the sick talkin 1488, In 1497 
Bal. tothe poor -wife at the Brig of Dairsie, 2s. to the sick folk at Glasgow 
Bridge; and at Stirling Bridge in 1501 lie eae instructions thats house 
was to be built specially for the sick people at the end of the bridge. 
In the next year we find St Roche or St Roques Chapel mentioned for 
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the first time as atthe south end of the bridge, and it is probable that 
the two buildings were the same, for after thie payments were mada 
by James TV. to the Priest of St Roques Chapel, but after Flodden 
the payments cease, 

One passing reference requires to be made to the route taken by 
the Scottish army to Flodden. Tt iz remarkable thatonly one cosual 
statement exists showing the route which the guns followed, At 
Dalkeith one of the guns appears to have got out of control, for there 
igan entry in the Lond High Treasurer's Accounts of un ox having 
been purchased there to replace one that had bean run over and 
killed, This tells us that the Soutra route must have been used, and 
we hear of itso often in history, that one is inclined to treat it as one 
of the very carlieat of the wellsmarked highways ‘in Scotland, for 
we nover read of a guile heing waed.on thia route, 

This last phase of James LV.'s life brings wa to the buttle of Flodden, 
and the celation of ‘Twisell Bridge (fig. 15) to that ead atory. That 
the present structure ia the one that did duty then ix hardly likely, 
for it it said to have boen erected about the end of the sixteenth 
century by one of the Selbie family, but the fact remains that historians 
are agreed that the English divided their troops, and sent one detach- 
ment by Twizell Bridge. Popular traditions of the Border and some 
historians blame James IV. for carelessly leaving the bridge un- 
guarded, and thus paving the way for the subsequent catastroplie ; 
but Pitseottie specifically states that the maester-guiner fell on. his 
knees beseeching the King to allow him to shoot, for he promised 
faithinlly to cut Twisell Bndge when the half of the English troops 
were over, but the King only replied, “ Tahall hang thee if thou shoot 
a shot thie day.’ Weof the twentieth centary can hardly under. 
stand the rules of chivalry that pervaded Europe at that period, but 
it would be quite in consonance with the bravery and high character 
of the King that he was treating the approaching fight in the spirit 
of a tournament, in which man was to fight with man, and personal 
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prowesa and valour to be the test af victory, So when he saw the 
suldiers crossing Twizel Bridge he seorned ti take the slightest 
advantage of an opponent. He would have viewed such an act fs 
ono would view: the lamin of an opponent's horse on enterine the 
litte in W Lourndiment—as a means of disabling an adversary, anil ao 





Fiz. 0. Twine] Bridie, 


the tactics of batth: eave place ta those of a tournament, with results 
disastrous to Scotland, 

The death of Jnmes IV, at Flodden and the minority of Janes V. 
left Seotlind in « state of chaos, for the beat of the nobles were ‘lam 
at Flodden, and the new mon who struggled for mastery seemed to 
think of nothmy but their own personal advancement. The result 
wos that bridge-huilding seeme to have ceased throushout Scotland, 
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amt only the Bridge of Dee, the Preparations for whieh were made 
by Bishop Elpbinston in James (VJs reign, wae carried through by 
Gavin Danhar from 1518 to 1527, 

Buin this period we get a wider knowledge of tracks, by the numer: 
us entries of journeys in the Treasurers Accounts and Excheqwer 
Rolls, and also by the appearance of the words Brigend, Briglands, 
Brighous, Brigton, and Brigholme in the Charters, which hod been 
cénapicuous hy them absence before 10), showme that much had 
been done in thia direction during the preceding reign. 

The cntries relating te the movements on the roade were almost 
wholly connected with those of the artillery. Thus in 1515 we have 
the artillery ving at the Brig of Glasgow, in [B17 they are drawn 
to Soutra, in 1523 Lord Yeater is ordered to see that all” the passages ~ 
for the guns are mended, evidently preparing the fords of the small 
atreame for the coming of the urtllery, 

fn connection with the youthful King’s escape from Faikland 
Palace in 152T—where he was « virtual prisoner of the Douglases— 
and his Momile night-nide to Stirling, we have no record of the route ; 
the only clear point is Pitscottie’s statement that he got to Stirling 
Bridge by the break of day and °° gart steik it behind him.” ‘but 
whether this refers to the gate of the castle or of the bridge there i 
some doubt, for two. years after—in 1529—a keeper is appointed for 
the bridge gate, but it js only for wight days, 

A very complete account of a punitive expedition that was to 
proceed to Langhoim in 1547 gives an eanellent illustration of journey- 
ing in these days. ‘The expedition left Edinburgh on 7th July with 
three heavy cannon, and reached Darnick, near Melrose. on Lath 
July. The journey was then continued among the hills about Ash- 
kirk, and Whitefield seemed to he reached on the Mth, After pro- 
ceeding to. Langholm, Darnick was reached on the return journey 
about 22nd July. For the carriage of theae guns, at one time twenty- 
ning oxen were in uae, No regular road seems to have been followed. 
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and Selkirk anil Hawick were avoided, but the impression loft is that 
the retum journey was by Darnick and Lauder to Edinburgh. 

Only two months after this came that devastating amy. known 
as the “ Somerset Expedition,” sent hy Henry VIII. The diarist of 
the expedition tells ws that they had great difftculty in finding 4 way 





Fig. 14. Mieselbtingh Bridger. 


fo get arrose the Pease Burn at Cockhurnapath, which shows:that no 
rowed existed from Berwiok to Dunbar; and that they passed a atone 
bridge at East Linton, a etmall one at Longniddry, and ai Al time }- 
btirgh there was. stone bridge well warded With ordnance: This 
expedinon wpparently returned to England by Lauder and Kelso, 
after having committed appalling havoc, although they do sot seem 
to have touched the bridges. For Linton Bridge was intact in Lo, 
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and broken down by Lord Cassitis’ lientenant’s ordera in September 
that year; and Musselburgh Bridge (fig. 14), which must have been 
erected shortly before, is apparently the one then referred to, 

Asone could go on indefinitely describing these amall details, 1 do 
Hot propose to carry the references beyond this period; but those that 
are made seem to indicate that, in a land without walled fences ot 
other artificial obstacle, travellers merety passed by the most con- 
venient way; and no proper main or trunk road existed which the 
traffic was bound to follow, exeept in the neighbourhood of villages 
and towns, Where some kind of w highway or canseway existed. The 
road from Edinburgh by Musselburgh, Seton House, to East Linton 
and Dunber seems to have beon well marked, os well oa the foul 
branching off to Haddington ; the road to Soutra and Lander, and the 
rond to Peebles. ‘That to Linlithgow seems to have been either by 
Cramonl Bridge (poanbly used by Queen Mary! on meeting Both- 
well), or by Ratho and New Bridge; while the ferry road hy Cramond. 
Bridge seems to have been well used. As to their condition no one . 


ean aay anything, for the early travellera before 1550 make no 
remarks about roads. But one mist imaine that the Seottish roads 


mist then have resembled thos in tany parts of the East now, 


where on a stony hillside the larger stones pushed off the surface 


to one side oreate a “road,” and this type of highway no doubt 


boars a close resemblance to those of the period under review. 


There th cotwitera ble doubt whieh bridge she oressnd: sumo woconnts aay 
Almond Bridge, some Cromond Bridge, hut the Divrndl of Ceeurents {eon 
tomporary) say it wae at Brigs (near Boathouse), between Kirkliston and 


Edinburgh. 
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Moxpay, WA March 1913. 
The Hon. Lorn GUTHR IE, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


On taking the Chair, Lord Guraare said -— 

Betore proceeding with the business of thie meeting it is my duty 
to make a formal announcement ‘of what the Society has already 
learned from the netrapapers—the resignation of Dr Joseph Anderson, 
the Keeper of the National Museum of Antiuities and the Assixtayt. 
Secretary of this Society, In any sociation or autiety, when @ 
lngh official af long standing resigns, the event is notable; but; in 
thie case, Dr Anderaayn'e work, during his forty-three years" tenure of 
Office. has been so mugue, atid his position as a Scottinh archusologist 
* pre-rminent, that it seoms tight, in making tocnight the formal 
announcement of Dr Amlersan's resiunation, that same words should 
be ewid from this chair as to whut Dr Anderson has done for Us ‘in this 
Society, in all its departments, and for Scottish archwoloey, 

Dr Anderson had & somewhat unusial but not inappropriate 
training for his life-work, At the age Of twenty he became a teacher 
in. Arthroath, with its Hteat Abhey and historic inemories, Later, 
he-taught for several] Years in Constintinople, where he was hroughe 
into contact with history ono more itnperia! seule and with 
monuments mote ancient and nore imposing. Then he edited 
the Johw-o*-Giroat Journal in Wick, and had the opportunity of 
studying those prehistoric structures of Caithness in connsetion 
with which his subsequent writings may he said without exagoera- 
ton to have revolutioniaad the scienow: of prehistayje Archinology jn 
Soothand. 

We in this Society have known Dp Anderson in four capacities, 
First, as our Assistant-Seeretury and Editor of our Proceedings, the 
permanent official on whose eliciency the ellicitney of the Societe 
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ehiefiy depends; second, ua the Keeper of the National Museum 
of Antiquities, the property of the Crown, which we ail minister : 
third, us. our Rhind Lecturer on Pugan Scotland and Barly Cliristian 
Scotland and its Monuments; and fourth, as our guide, philosopher, 
and friend ot the meetings of the Society, and whenever any lame 
dog among ws required to be helped: over an antiquarian stile, Te 
the world at large he has been for niny veort the foremost figure 
m al] matters relating to Scottish archeology, 1 remember, when 
visiting the James Mily Museum at Carnac in Brittany, how the face 
of M, Russic, the Breton eurator, brightened when I nientioned his 
name, Any poleme who could «lim Dr Anderson on his side deemed 
the battle already won; partly from the commanding position whieh 
Dr Anderson's own merits had secured, und partly because of his well: 
known reluctance to express any opinion, except from exhaustive 
premisses, and for compelling reasons. 

As on official he conducted our correspondence, home and foreign, 
and interviewed all sorte and conditions of men: he irranged for and 
recomed the meetings of Council, and of the Society ; he selected and 
edited papers to be read at thw Society, and re-edited them for the 
Proceedings; he not only attended all the meetings of the Society, 
but he contributed many most valuable papers, chiefly on prehistoric 
and Karly Chnatian subjects, and at our nevtines we always welcomed 
his incisive and illuminating comment and criticism on papers read, 
shether it was corrective, or supplementary, or stgpestive of further 
Investigation; and he managed the Museum, whieh hus quadripled 
in aixe aince his appointment aa Keeper in J860. For the adequate. 
discharge of these multifarious and exacting duties. he Possessed] yy 
rare combination of qmatities. He hus zeal meth knowledge, one of 
the moat fevei-headed enthiusiasta who over lived, heeatee with his: 
dnthutioan he hos always ahown himeelf « thorough man of business, 
punctual to engagements, proorpt in correspondence, never satinfied 
with what would morely paca muster, but determined that everything 
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he was responsible for. whether his own, or the papers of other people 
it was Ine duty to edit, ghould be the best possible: He not only 
worked very hard himself, but he could; and did. make other people 
Work. Ho was generous in suggestions, and lavish in taking trouble 
for others. No one who went, or wrote to consult: him—and their 
hame was legion—was ever sent empty away. Tf, like another wrest 
antiquary whom I knew, Dr David Laing, he did not alwaye suffer 
fools gladly, it was not the simple inquirer after truth who ever felt 
begrieved, but the slovenly antiquarian collector, who thinks it 
sufficient to record « find ae discovered in @ cortain county, ane the 
ram-stam explorer who does more harm than good by hasty and 
partial exenvation, These all received w deserved down-setting from 
his trenchant tongue or pen, 

De Anderson has written two books desting with feudal times— 
The Oiphantc in Scotland, and Drummond's Anotent Scottish Weapons; 
but in his Rhind Lectures on Pagan Seothind and Early Christian 
Scotland and its Monuments he devoted himself to themes which 
he had in an especial sense made his own. These lectures have heen, 
and will be, supplemented and corrected in details, but they can never 
be superseded: In them he laid the foundations on which al) euh- 
sequent investivators and writers have built: The first Inetire of 
Dr Anderson's first course, entitled “ Matorinis ood Methods,” is one 
of the most, valnablé contributions ever made to the study of archu- 
ology, lt ia a masterly statement of Dr Anderson's archmalogien| 
Thirty-nine Articles of belief and prantioe. original, sane, and thorough 
in matter, and phrased in vigorous, nervous English, It. containg a 
delighttul passage on payes 1] and 12, in which Dr Anderson, con 
trasting the intereat of some People: in excavations jp Mesopotamia 
with their indifference to research in Scotland, for once loses hie 
habitoal philosophic calm, and for once lots bimself go, 

Dr Anderson has brouvht to the study of obscure and difficult 
problema, not only a well-stored and highly trained mind, but a strong 
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intellect and « masterfal personality. No-one can come In contact 
with him without feeling, despite hin retiring manner and deliberate 
utterance, that he has the qualities which would have won him dis- 
tinotion im.any walk of life. Nothing daunted him, ‘The pancity 
af wuthentic temnins in-any period only induced him to search for 
more, and meantime to suspend his judgment. Thus, referring to 
three Brocha in Porthshire, he says: “ The present position of our 
knowledge is that there are three examples south of the Caledonian 
Valley ; but if 1 were to conclude that these three ave all that exist in 
that wide reyion, | ‘should be drawing from my ignorance of the actual 
facts a conclusion which could orily be drawn from complete know- 
ledge obtained by exhaustive investigation.” And he suma up the 
matter thus; * The unwritten story of Scotlurul's Carly systems of 
culture and civilisation ia dispersed among the dixjecta membra of 
her scattered remains, and is only to be disclosed by the kystematio 
collection and aindy of all existing matertmle illustrative of her native 
industry and native art, with their associated indications of social 
organisation and potential eultire,”’ 

Dr Anderson possesses-a judicial rather than a forensic Leni pera- 
ment. Hesees both aides of a controversy, so that he ia slow to eons 
th ony fitial conclusion, Again and again im hie Rhind Lectures, after 
# most lucid narrative of détails, followed by. a masterly summing 
up, he conclivtes that we must wait for more fucts before we can form 
4 definite opinion. Sometimes we ure provoked with his doubts; 
bub in this case, as in the case of any other faults which Dr Anderson, 
being only human, may possess, the fault, if it is one, is die te an 
excess of @ great quality. Dr Andemon himeelf js vertainly not 
exposed to the reproach to which he refers in his Barly Christian 
Seollant: “It was the ubsence of the faculty of exhaustive anid 
accurate ohservation, aswell as the presence of u fatal facility. for 
drawing conclusions from irrelevant evidence, that made the anti- 
quary of a bygone age the laugling-stock of the literary world, and 
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gave Pungency and zest to the satire with which he wae everywhere 
aneailod.” 

But Scotch caution is not Dr Anderson's only link to Scotland: 
His love for hie country has prevented him, sare for purposes of 
illustration, from straying into otlier antiquirian fields. In hie Rhind 
Lectures he delights to paint out the two features of Scottish archw- 
dlogy which are uniqae; “ the romuinsof a school of art exemplified 
in a series of monumental typed which are so truly: nique that no 
other nation possesses « single example, and the remains of u achool 
of urchitecture whith is as traly unique, and even more pronounced 
in ita features of absolute imdividuality,” Tn tht last part of the 
sentence he is referring to the Brochs, those remarkable stroctures 
of which there are between three and four hundred in the five northorn 
counties of Scotland. 

Dr Anderson, although not by any means jnwoessible to other 
points of view, hus always plared the archwoldgical first, “ Woe are 
not torevel,'" he saya, “ih mer wonderment of observation; in admir- 
fon of the curions, the unique, the interesting. or the antique. These 
are but the accidents and incidents of the journey an which we have 
embarked, and tot the objects for which it was mdertaken,”” But 
he never neglicts the bhutan side of things, ‘Thus he vigaruuily 
defends our remote ancestors from thy charge of barbarian. “ We 
fintl,”” be save, “their weapons and ornaments fwhioned in forma 
that combine heanty of outline with symmetry and grace of propor: 
tion, We find the: workmanship of the best examples fnultless, the 
polish perfect, and the edge as regular and evenly drawn from the 
face of the instrument ua it is possible to make it even with the aid 
of machinery and scientife wppliances. It would be manifestly abetird 
to way that the application of intellect and handicraft to the perfection 
af an art is culture when jt is directed to one material, and ie not 
culture when it is directed to another—that oulture naiy be manifested 
in bronze and tron, and silver and gold, hut not in bone or ivory, or 
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jet or stone"; and he enlarges again and again on the lessons tang ht 
by the sepulchral remains of remote antiquity. Thus he tloquently 
says: Not the least strikiny of all the characteristics of their culture is 
exemplified in the face that we know them chiefly not from the cireum- 
suinces in which they maintained themselves in life, brit from circum 
stance which are the direct result of their attitude of mind townrrls 
theirdead If life with them was 4 struggle for existence; we loole in 
vain for ite memorials, But there is no wide district of country in 
which the memorials of their dead are not prominent, picturesque, anid 
familiar features. Tn this, no less than in the varied phenomena of 
their burial customsa—the preparation of the fineral pile, the fabrioa- 
tion of the finely ornamented urmns.and the coatly dedication of articles 
of use or adornment freely renounced by the survivors, and set apart 
from the inhoritance of the living as grave-yoods for the dead —we 
realise the intensity of their devotiow to filial memores and family 
ties, to hereditary honour and ancestral tradition.” 

Lastiy, aa our guide, philosopher, and friend in the Society and out 


of it, weal! owe Dr Anderson innumerable acts of kindness, and we. 


shall constantly miss him. ‘The present generation of antiquaries, 
expertsand amateurs alike, look to him wa thoir muster = hu hag tata ht 
them all their trade; and if they are able in Any theasura fo carry on 
hia work in the future, it will largely be die to the lofty standard of 
duty which he has always sen before them. 

Dr Anderson‘s consistent character has commanded ane profound 
fespect; we have often wondered at the extent and accuracy of fin 
knowledge, and the facility with which he could make it instantly 
availoble; his power of {acid and interesting exposition, and his 
faculty for illuminating an olisture subject, have excited oar admirn 
tion, [tis only phe fiteral truth to say that we are all proud of him, 
But no mere statement of respect for his character, wod ailmiration 
for his learning and intelleot, and yride in the place he occupies in the 
archwolugical world, can adequately express our feelings towarda 
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Dr Anderson. We ceaire him.to know that he how inspired in ue all 
a very real affection, and that he retires from active servion among 
as with the heartiest good wishes for himavlf and his wife and family, 
and the hope that he may be spared in an honoured retirement to 
enutinue his interest in the science which owes s0 much to his toil, 
his influence, and his mspiration, 

At their meeting this afternoon the Couneil directed that the follow- 
ing should be engrossed in their Minutesbook, and a oopy thereof 
transmitted to Dr Anderson :— 

“The long and eminent-services which Dr Anderson has rendered to 
the Society at large by his learning, judgment, and acientifie attain- 
ments, and the prestige which he has won for the Society of Antiquaries: 
of Scotland through his European reputation a4 an archwologist, 
will be suitably referred to at the Meeting of the Soojery this #vening, 
and subsequently placed on record in the Proceedings. The Couneil 
therefore merely desire to record in this place their appreciation of 
the admirable business qualities which Dr Anderson has brought to 
hear on the conduct of their Meetings and on the affairs of the Society 
in veneral, The combination of such scholarship and business 
capacity at Dr Anderson hus displayed throughout his long con- 
nection with the Society ia mreély to be mot with in one individual, 
and has proved of inestimable value to the Society. ‘The personal 
relations of the Council and each of its members with Dr Anderson 
have always been most harmonious and cordial: and he earriea into 
his retiroment their respect, theit esteem, and their gratitude.” 


A Ballot having heen taken, the following were duly elected Fellows 
of the Society — 


Frenes Consisa Faowr, F.3.A., 5 Regont Street, Teignmouth. 


Major HL W. G, Meves-Grirrira, PLRIGS., Trinity College, Glen- 
Almond, Perth, 


Tuomas Cone Sqtance, MD, 11 Grange Crescent, Sundirland. 


an 


>. 
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The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on 
the table, and thanks voted to the Donors :— 


(1) By D.J. Macteon, Inspector of Schools, Stornoway, Lewis, 


‘collection from Uig, Lewis, comprising—Three Pins of bronze and 
oneof hone, from a shell-mound at Knap: Arrowhead of white quarts 
with harke and stem, und Arrowhead of grey flint with barbs and stem, 
both from Corrishader; portion of the cutting end of a polished Axe, 
aod the cutting end of » polished stone Axe-hammer broken through 
the haft-hole, both also from Corriahader, 


(2) By Rey. W. A. Stank, F.S.A. Scot. 


Original Document on parchment of the Presentation of Rev. David 
Lamont to the Churoh and Parish of Kirkpatrick Durham, by George 
UL, 1774. Seal wanting, 


(8) By Mrs Howm, 23 Richmond Terrace, Aberdeen. 
Pirlie Pig with brownish-red glaze, from Aberdeen, 


(4) By Winutaw Forsyrn, F.S.A. Scot. 


Burmese Sword-blade, sabre-shaped, found in the Tura forest, 
Asam; Rubbing of a Slab with Shield of Arms, a Pani spouting 
water into W bucket, and date 1686, over a door in the Village of 
Hanketiburg in Canton Berne, Switzerland, 


(5) By H. M. Cavett, of Grunge, DL, DSc., FiS.A. Scot,. the 
Author, 


The Story of the Forth, Imp. vo; 1913. 


(6) By Heaxay Newros Veiren, the Author. 
Sheffield Plate: Its History, Manufoctiire, und Art, dto, 108. 


a 
a 
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(7) By A. D. Comsawe, F.S:A.Seot., the Author, 
Old Times in Scotland. With an Introduction by Professor Qooper. 
DD. Svo. 110, 
(8) By the Tausress ov tue Barrisn Musee, 
Catalogue of Vases, Greek and Etruscan. Val. I., part 2, ty priote, 
‘Ttalian, and Etruscan, to. 1012. 


(9): By the Keeere or Te Recorns op ScorLanp, 


Register of tho Privy Council of Scotland. Vol. V_ Third Series, 
1676-1678. 


(10) By ND. Maovowacp, 16 Abercromby Place. 
Kelvinaide, Illustrated by i series af Deseriee and Photographs 


Folio: TBi4. 


Bond Strevt, Old und New, 1688-1911, By H. B. Wheatley. Ibo, 
P 1912. 


. 


“‘Thern were exhibited :-— 
By Ancummato Hewat, F.S.A_ Soot, 
An old Balance for weighing halfpennies, and a Squirt for powdering 


| The following communications were read :— 
7 
: 
: 
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NOTES ON A MEDLEVAL BURGESS'S HOUSE AT INVERKEITHING. 
Br F, ©, MEARS. 


Small Unprotected howses of medimval date are rare in Scotland. 
The great-majority are known to lave been constructed of timber. 
usually very roughly, and they have probably all perished, with the 
exception perhaps of the cottages built on “ cracks.” 

A few stone examples remain, but almost alwaya ina mutch altered 
state. na in the case of Huntly House, Canotigute, where the eatrly 
nuclews remaina entirely enibedded aithin later work, 

Kven in the towns dwellings were probably very seldom wholly 
built of stone before the vory end of the fifteenth enntury; of this 
date Inverkeithing still possesses o number of doorways, ete., and 
one complete anid practically unaltered example. The view in fiz. 1 
shows tt on the left, thatoon the mght being Fordel House: thw: 
positions are of course reversed im fig 2. The high jntereat of thia 
building lies in its showing that the first stone builders, for luck of 
other tradition, followed closely after that of the amall “ keep,” both 
in arrangement of parts and im details of workmanship, It shows 
well, in addition, the very simple standard of comfort demanded by 
a welbtovlo citizen of an important burgh at the close of the 
middle ages. 

In front. on the atreet level, there are two doorways—each having 
for head » bluntly pointed preh, formed of two large stone. That 
on the right gives entrance to a vaulted chamber with a small barred 
window to the front. There is no communication between this and 
the house proper above. The vault is « simple barrel, well executed 
in roughly-equared stones, with springing very little above the floor, 
The door and window recesses are carried back into the vault by 
straight stone lintels. The left-hand door gave acres to the original 
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Fig. 2 Elevation and dewile of plan of Medimval House at Inverkoithing, 
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outaidéstair nt the back of the building, by way of a passage, whiol 
is cvilod by a continuation of the cellar vault, This vault is inter 
ateted by carefully formed segmental arches carrying the front and 
Hack walls, The springing of the front door i kept very low, anid it 
and the vellar door both have recesses behind to allow them to open 
back Hush with the face of the wall. At the back the segmental arch 
runs straight out—there i¢ no provision fora door. ‘The old stair has 
revently been destroyed—thut at the front is of much later date. 

‘The first floor (fig, 3) is completely occupied by a single mom about 
18 feet by 16 feet by 8 feet high. The Noor has been paved with 
rough stone slabs, otie or two of which atill remain inva corner. The 
front window has clearly been much enlarged; small one at the 
back, however, has been built np, and shows the original «played 
jaribs and lintel. 'The hooded fire-place ta ono of tho most interesting 

features of the Louse; the jambs appear to have had stopped moyld- 
ings: hut they: are much battered—above are simple eorbels carrying | 
“a projecting hood of characteristically nyedieval form. 

‘On the hack wall, between window and door, there iva emall aumbre 
recess, with arched splayed head eut from a singly stone. The ceiling 
is formed of the open tie-beams of the roof, and in one corner the 
framing of the old ladder opening to the roof still remains, The roof 
is old, hat apparently not original ; it hax probally been thatehed. 

Both gablea have been interfered with by Ister buiklings, the 
remaining crow-steps are.u good deal more massive than is usual in 
seventeenth-century work. 

The otoas section (fig. 4) shows well the close parallelian of the 
construction to that of the castles, ax well as the extreme vimplicity 
of the arrangement. 

The aljoining mansion, called Fordel House—which has recently 
been bought for presetvation,—thongh 100 years or more later in date, 
‘still maintaing in essence the gum arrangement, and shows a step in 
the direction ‘of the nineteenth-century town house. The basement 
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persiste—though still used only for storage,—while the first floor is 
Hivided by # partition to form dining-room and kitthen, The atair 
still projects at the back, but is enclosed within a «mall Wing : it teada 
toa first Hoor with bedrooms, and then to the attic in the roof as 
hefore. 

The other early small houses in Inverkeithing do not appear to be 
vaulted; they ahow very well, however, the encroachments of six- 
teenth or seventeenth century date, which narrowed the atreets of 
Scottish towns by 15 to-20 feet—in most cases the older arched doors 
are to be found 6 or 8 feet hack within the pissagewnys, 


NOTES ON THE RUNIC ROONS OF RUTHWELL AND BEWCASTLE, 
By tre Ruy. JAMES KING HEWISON, DD, Rotimsay, ¥AA Seer, 


The two lovely crosses preserved—the one in the pariah chureh of 
Kuthwell, Dumfriesshire, and the other in the parish churchyard of 
Beweastle, Cumberland—are of perennial interest to archmalogists, 
In this paper the former will je referred to asm cross, and the latter, 
for the sake of distinction, as an obelisk. Tho cress stands within a 
parish charch built on the lowlands Waahed hy the Solway seas: the 
obeliak haa @ more lonely site in a pariah churchyard on the rolling 
upianida of Cimberland, within a Roman Camp, beside » Roman way 
into Scotland. There was a dedication to St Cathbert in both churches. 
Various traditions tell how the Cross of Ruthwell was. brought by 
sea, Was abipwreeked, was found carved and inscribed, waa removed 
at the result of a dream toa place where it coulil by heaven's decres 
pass no further, so that over it a church was erected, and within the 
obureh the monument grew till it touched the roof,! 


§ Nicolwon's™ Thery in Trome Cwwh, aad Wee. Awtig, and Arch, Soe (NS) iz 
pp S-7, 1001; Pennant, Towr, pp. 8-0; Sinelale, Sra Ate. > Danomn, Stat. tee. 
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Ll. Eceruwein Cross: 


Asa result of the operation of a general jaw of the Reformed Charch 
of Scotland at the Reformation, of an edict of the General Agsembly 
of Aberdeen held on 29th July 140, and of a more explicit order of 
the General Assembly, met im St Andrews on 27th July M42, the 
“ Tdolatrous Monuments at Ruthwall” were ordered to be destroved.t 

The parish minister of that later date —Rev. Gavin Young 
(1586-1671)—probably carried out that order. He did it with some 
degree of reverence, and left the alightly broken atones. within the 
¢hurch to form seats for the worshippers. 

In 1600 the Rey. James Lason, the Epweopal minister of Dumfries, 
informed Archdeacon William Nicolson of Carlisle, thy cminent 
autiquary, of ite existence, ani sent a copy of the inscriptions to hun. 
Nicolson visited the cross in 1697 and in 174, aod left accounts of his 
discoveries, which are now published from his letters and diary.* The 
cross shaft was then broken into three or four parta. Nicolson 
forwarded copies of the inscription to Hiekes, who published them in 
his TAecauewe® (MH46-1715), Dr George Archibald, « native of the 
county, early in the eighteenth century, left. an account of the cross, 

pow published in thet Macfarlane tfeographient Collections: In his 
day the stone was “ broken in two pieces.” * 

Alexander Gordon, in 1726, in. his“ Ufinernrivn Seplentrionale, gave 
an nccount of the cross, and “faithfully coped and exhibited “ the 
inscriptions on two fine plites.* 

Pennant visited Ruthwell in 1772, and found that “jt originally 
consisted of two feces,” * 

t Poterkin, Records of the Kirk, pp. 279, 335. 

2 Nicckon's * Diary” in Treas Caml, and Weal, datiy, Soo. (8,5,), |, ih, 


hit, iv... ¥.. ar lee. 
© Lingwarne Peferum dept. Theeowres, pt. ii p. 5, 1709. 
4 Geog. Coll, (i, 187, 180, Boot, Hint, Soc, Publivation, L008, 
© Lond, 1726, pt i pp. 1-187, 
© 4 Towr tn Scotland, Cheater, 1774, pp, 45-6, 
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Richan! Gough (1735-180), the antiquary, employed A. de Car: 
Honnel to draw and eRErAVe two plates, exhibiting the erode in his 
Vetusta Monuinenta,! 

An account of the orose, written hy Mr John Craig, minister of 
Ruthwell, and published in Sir John Sinelait's Statiatical Account of 
Scotland in 1704, states thar the montiment then lay in the churchyard 
“ broken into two or three frmgments."* © 

In [802 the next minister, Henry Duncan (1774-1848), pieced the 
fragments together and erected the shaft within the Hines “rounds, 
and added @ new transom in 1823. In 1832 Dr Dunean sive an 
account of the cross toa the Boctery: of Antiquaries, It was accom. 


Aceounes 

Tn 1840 Jokn Mitchell Kemble had the honour of tarrectly inter- 
preting the runes and imeocinting them with hortiona of recently 
diseavered Anglo-Saxou poem ontitied ~The Dream of the FLoly 
Rood.” Kemble's papers worn published jn the Archieokipia. 

Since that day the montugent has onmaged the attention of many 
Antiquaries, studnte of English literature, anid architects, such as 
Professor George Stephens,* Copenhagen, Dr Daniel Wilson? 1, 
Daniel H, Haigh,* De John Stuart.” Dr Wilhelm Victor,!® My George F, 


t Lond., 1788, vol. dk. (Soe. Antig., Lond,), plates 34, 55, 

* Edin., 1704, © pp. 230, 226 note. 

S alrch., Boot. vol iv, pe ib Pp. 403-26, platoe xiii, xiv, EV) hid, pp. 
S27-36, 

‘Vol iv. 221-297: 

* Vols exviil, pp 327-872 -- xa Ti.) op. Shad, 

* Old North, Ranié Mons, Londow aud Kibenhasn, 1866. 

* The Archirology, dee, Bilin, 1851, pp. H3—a40, : 

* The Conquest of Brit., pp. S740. dread, afllianre, i, (N-S.), 1807, Pe 16l-iey 

* The Senlpt, Stoner, Edin, 1867, vol. fi, yp. 12-77, plates xix—yvil, 

"Die Northumbrisches Bunon-steing, Marbarg in Hose, 1895, pp, 1-13, 
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Black! Bishop Browne* Professor Albert S. Cook? Profe«sor 
W. R. Lethaby? Mr J. Romilly Allen,® Dr Joseph Anderson,” and 
Sir Martin Conway? and many others. 

In 1887 the crose wae declared an “ancient monument” under the 
provisions of “ Ancient Mounment Protection Act, 1882," and at the 
fustance of the then parish minister—the Rev. James M’Farlane 
(1880)—it was removed and set opin the church within a #pecially 
constructed apse 

* Under date of August 25 in this yeur (1887) there js the following 
entry in Mr M-Farlane's pocket-hook : * The cross completed in its 
new site by Mr Dods, Dumfries— 


Complete height, 18 feet | incl, 
Tn socket, 9 inches. 


Tt stands 17 feet 4 inches, showing all that was orivinally shown on 
base, It stood before, 15 feet 4 inches from the gras!" * 

In 1894 moulds for the custa, mow ween in pobli¢ museums, were 
made by Italian workmen. 

The reverence of Mr MFarlane, ae lustrated in & Memoir of 
his life, amounted to a passion for this cross, The account of 
his work iti restoring the cross to the church reads like a romance: 
But this son of Levi was a poet as well aa a pastor, and as a 
lover of the antique beautiful is a man deserving everlasting 
remembrance. 

1 The Academy, No, 804, p. 226, 1 Got, 1887, 

2 fhid,, NO. O41, ppy V-1 

@ fbid., No. 0390, 153," The Date of the Ruthwell and Reweastle Crowns,” 
Newhaven, O13 

ie The Burlington Mog. vol. xxi, No, = ow 1912. 

* Early Christ, Mon., Edin., 1003, pt iil pp. 442-448. 

#4 Ibid, pt. pp. xxix-xxxit Seot, in Borly heist. Times, Bilin, F881, or 
207. PP 232-240, 

0 Burling. May, vol, xxi, No. exil,, July 1012, 

* James MW’ Forlane, Edin. (P-P,), 1802, pe 
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I. Beweastie Qeeusx on Cross. 


Karly in the seventeenth century Lord William Howard aont © the 
head af a crows at Beweastell to “the lord of Arundel,” who in turn, 
forwarded it to Cotton. Cotton sent a Ietter to Camden, who owned 
That an imseription on i} hadtted hig! 

This oceurred probably: in the year Lil5, 

In 1629 Henry Spelman transmitted o copy of the inscription to the 
Danish antiquary. De Olaus Worm: who replied stating that thw 
inscription waa in Gothic or Runic letters. and probubly to be read— 
" Rine fate Runa atina df.” whicti munify Kino lipides hos Rusioos 
posmi,!" = 

In 1685 Archdeacon Nicolson gave a fnll account of the obelisk idm 
letter to the Master of University College; Oxford, whieh was published 
in the Phitnsophical Transactions of that year? The substance of the 
communication is that the inicsiption “ix at present ao far lost, that 
in six oF seven lines none of the characters are fairly discoverable save 
only. . . (five), and these too are incoherent and at 4 arent distance 
from each other.” On the north side he teciphered. “ Rynbury,” 
and on the south the words “ Gag Ubbo Erlat,” fe. Latrones Ubbu: 
Fret_ In 1703 Nicolagn again visited the obelisk ani “could not 
thake out even this inscription.” 

Wanley. in 1705, refers to the inseription on the crosa-Head as pe- 
corded ina Cotton M3., and exhibits the letters, reading them, Ryne 
Dryhtnes = wysteria Domini® 

fn 1742 George Smith, in the Gentleman's Magazine, pave a eopy 
of the main inseription und also drawings of the stone," 

fn 1794 William Hutchinson, in The History of the Coanty of Cumber: 

© Camden's Britannia, 107, in Bodivian Library, on aly of paper, 

* Donicorum Monumemtoryin Lhe Sex, Hafnim, 1643. pp. 101-709, 

* Oxtord, 1742, vol, xe, 1287-1991, 

© Britiinaia, 1772, 160, 

» Antiquer Lit, Septen.. Oxon, 1705, 248; Cat, Cort. Lib, 1802, 570 
* Gent. May., xii) 132, 318, 268, 590, 
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land, gave an account of the obelisk, accompanied by a plate, While 
aceepting Smith's reading, he employed a friend to decipher the 
inscriptions, some of which were “confused and imperfect,” and 
others he-accepted with “great doubt.” | 

In 1801 Mr Henry Howard of Corby Castle, after two “ days’ 
employment on the spot,” produced carefal measurements, delinea- 
tions, and copies of the inscriptions, and, ag a result of these, read o 
paper to the Society of Antiquaries in May 1801. Tt was published 
along with his drawings in the Arohiologia. “ On the whole,” writes 
Mr Howard, “indeed little more than the vestiges of this inscription 
remain. 7 

Samuel Lyson’s delineation of the inscription on the obelisk for the 
Magna Britannia in 1816 resembles the representation given by 
Howard, but is not identical with it? 

In 1340, when Mr Join M. Kemble wrote his learned paper on 
“ Anglo-Saxon Ruues," be overs that on the oheliak “ the hardly legible 
remains of « long runic inscription may atill be traced.” " Only one 
word, CYNIBURUG or CYNIBURUH, was legible to Kemble. All 
this unoertainty regarding the identification of the runes was removed 
on the advent of the Rev, Jolin Maughan, B.A., rector of Bewcastle 
(1836-1874), and his contemporary, the Rev. D. H. Haigh of Erd- 
ington: Uniortunately they did not agree in their transcriptions and 
translations, 

Mr Manghan set himself to clear up the mystery, and began to clear 
the stone itself. His practical methods were ingenious; his literary 
results startling. In“ A Memoir on the Roman Station and Runie 
Cross at Beweastle, with an Appendix on the Roman inscription on 
Qaeme Craig and the Runic inscription in Carlisle Cathedral,” published 


© Carlisle, 1704, vol, 1. BO-Si, 
® Archwologia, 1908, 2nd edit., xiv, (art. xviii.) 11-118. 
* Lenid,, 1816, vol ty, cxeiz.. 
* Archeologia, xxviii. p, 347, 
Vor, XLV, a4 
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in 1857, Mr Maughan writes: “ T covered the inscribed parte with 
mud and sods for a few months, which process entirely removed the 
thick coat of moss and lichens with which the letters were so thickly 
covered, without doing any injury to the stone.” Thereafter he made 
dry rubbings, which he found to be unsatisfactory. Thereafter he 
made a mould, and from it « cast, " without any great resalt."" He 
next coated the stone with paint, pressed soaked slips of paper into 
the incised letters, line by line, and after the impressions were dry 
took rubbings off the moulds. He concludes hia account of his care- 
fulness in these words: “ From those rubbings, combined with the 
previous processes, and a repeated dwelling of the eye upon thie letters, 
and countless tracings of the depressions and marks with the point of 
the finger, I have succeeded in gaining such knowledge of the almost 
worn-out characters, that I now venture to offer a version of this 
interesting inscription." 

Maughan’s reading and translation of the Runic Jetters in 1834 run 
as follows -— 


lL. +Thissig beacn This beacon 
Thun setton ilendor set up 

2. Hwetred Wethgar Alwtwolthu Hywtred Weethgar Alwfwolthu 
Aft Alofrithn in memory of Alefrid 

3. Ean Kyniing ane King 
Eac Oswiuing and son of Onwy. 

4. +Gebid hoo sinna pray thin for them their eins 
Sawhula. their souls* 


A casual inspection of the stone now makes one wonder that it 
required so much indnstry to make out what seems to be a series 
of pretty clear charactera. And the discoverer even quotes from 
Gibson's edition of Camden's Britannia, 1695, the sentence probably 
furnished by Nicolson, “ There is an inscription, too, but the letters 
are so dim that they are nov legible.” * 


' Lond. 1857, p. 17, note Si. * Jéid., pp 1849 loid., p. 4, 
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The other letters Maughan found on the weat face were KSS, 
part of Kristtus; and {GESSUS KRISTTUS. This unique spelling 
of the Holy Name makes it suspect. On the top of the south 
face appear {LICE, a dead body; and on each flat horizontal 
margin of the panels the words ECGFRI[THU); RICES|TH)S ; 
KYNINGES FRU[MAJNGEAR. This translated runs, “In the 
first year (of the reign) of Eogfrid, King of this Kingdom of North- 
umbria,”” and Maughan adds, “4.2, 4.9. 670, in which year we may 
conclude that this monument was erected,’” ! 

Mn the north face Maughan discovered near the top, GESSUS: 
and, in descending order, WULFHERE, MYRCNA KYNG :; 
KYNESWI{THJA, KYNNBUR{THU}G. 

Stephens improved upon Maughan's reading by adding the word 
FRITHES ; and he translated the words, “In the first year of the 
King of ric (realm) this Ecgfrith lie (he) in frith (peace),” * 

_Abont the same time as Mr Maughan, the Rev, D, H. Haigh of 
Erdington, near Birmingham, treated these inscriptions with a 
generous imagination, and published his results in a paper read to the 
Society of Antiquaries at Newcastle in January 1856.9 It was 
entitled “Tho Saxon Cross at Bewcastle.” Five years afterwards he 
modified his transeription jn his Conquest of Britain by the Sazons.4 





Un settae h settan Hwactred 
Wacetred dm ém Gerfae boldu 
Gaertiwold 

Utter bare efter bare 

Yb eyniny — ¥mb Cyning 
foogedho gice ged heosum 
Ouum sawlum eowlum. 

© Memoir, jw 27. 


* Old North Ruy. Mon,, (, 403. 
* Arch, Btiane (N.S,), Nowonstle, 1857, 4 149-107. 
* Loul.. 186), p; 37. 
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His translations were -— 


This beacon of honour ‘This memorial 
set Hweetred Hwwtred set 

in the year of the ant carved this 
(flojlwoldu) great pestilence motument 
atter the ruler after the prince 
Alfred Alcfrid 

pray for pray for 

their souls.* their souls * 


Maughan, however, prints another reading by Haigh to this effect : 

" +{THIIS: sig beoun setts Hwactred Witgmr Flwoldu Rooth(ert) um 
oynf{ing) Alofrifth jae gegided hissum saute.” * 

Haigh also found inscribed these words : 

+Gessu, Osiaac Cyning Wilfrid Preaster, Cyniwisi, Cyniburng, Cristug, 
Eantled, Cyign, Eogtrid, Oyning, Cyniburug, Cyniigr, Oswa, Cynifigelt, 

This is how Maughan describes Haigh’s methods of transcription ;-— 
“He then scraped the moss with the point of his knife in the places 
where he fancied the letters were lurking, and afterwards took » 
rabbing on strong dry paper.” * 

In the Memoir Mr Maughan dealt severely with Mr Haigh’s views 
and readings. 

The version of Canon Isaac Taylor is given in facsimile in his article 
on * Runes” in Chambers’ Encyclopadia.® On the whole it resembles 
Haigh’s version, but has variations, ‘The alphabet, which accompanies 
it, enables one to read it thus : 

+thissightk unsettach wetredeom garfboid ur{ ?)ftorbire thumbgkuning 
alkfridey ikegedhe osumsswluim. 

The version of Mauzhan, with a few unimportant emendations, has 


* Arch. Stiown, «152, 153. * Congurst, p. 37. 
* Momoir, p. 33. * Memoir, 9 37. 
* Load. and Edin, 1892, ix, 25, 
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been accepted by such anthorities as Stephens, Calverley, Colling- 
wood, Browne, Hodgkin, Champneys, and others. And the transla- 
tion arrived ut is: 


“ This victory-column thin (or lofty) set up Hwetred, Wothgar, Olwfwolthu, 
atter Alofrith once (lately) King and son of Oswi. Pray for the high sin of hie 


"et 


So far back as 188) Mr J. Romilly Allen, with great shrewdness, 
observed; “* Unfortunately the inscription on the former (Bewcastle 
Cross) is so much obliterated that it cannot be read with any degree 
of certainty.” * 





After such an array of evidence, and that recorded by expert 
examiners, all goiny to show how faint and indecipherable the inscrip- 
tions on the obelisk at Bewoastle have been for centuries, it would be 
hazardons now to dogmatise as to the most accurate version of the 
rimes. 

The only word which appears to have heen observed by all, or the 
majority, of the investigators was CYNIBURUG, in some form or 
other. That word and a few letters in the name of Prince Ealhfrith 
were sufficient for speculators to recall a well-known passage in Bede 
as to the Romance of Oswy's son and Penda’s daughter.® 

Of the letters composing the all-important name Alefrithu, the 
letter R is the only one constant among all the readings. Smith has 
trin; Howard, dfriu; Lyson, Sfrir; Maughan, alkfrithu; Haigh, 
roetbferu and bare; Taylor, bare ?; photegmph, kfri; later 
authorities, alefrith. 

This introducing of the unusual ¢ or & into the name of Prince 
Ealhfrith, and the discovery of the letter (A in conjunction with the 

| Galverloy, Notes on the Barly Sculpt. Crosses, pu 44. 


* Mow, Hist. of Brit, Charch, p. 208. 
® fist. Bee., iii. cap. 21; Plammor’s eilition, ii. 176, 198, 405. 
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next letter #, are both noteworthy incidents. It is aleo worthy of 
remark that both Haigh and Taylor find the name Alefridaeg in 
the seventh Ime, where Maughan finds Bec Oswiu[ing), and, vjee 
ovrad, they do not obtain it in the fifth line, where Maughan 
reucls it, . 

iy would not affect the argument in favour of w late ongin for the 
obelisk and the cross to concede that Bede, who was 4 contemporary, 
and likely to know the facts of the case, was right in distinguishing 
between Prince Ealhfrith, the legitimate son of Oawiu, and his elder 
but illegitimate hulf-brother Ealdfrith. The latter, ull the same, heing 
a very learned man, waa more likely than his half-brother to have 
inspired the founder of the cross, if he did not erect it himself. But 
the word Algfrithy gives rise to suspicion. The Anglo-Saxon name 
Eaihfrith is spelled Alehfrid, then Alhfrid, Athfridh, but never Alofrith 
or Alkfrith in early MSS, of Bede and other writera, In Eddi’s Life 
of Bishop Wilfrid we find: Athfritho (Aluch{rithe in MS, A), Alehfrithus 
(Halhfridua); and in Fridegoda’s Life (tenth century) lhyridua 


(Alfridus), In # littl: work ineluded in the works of Symeon of 


Durham, entitled De Kenlun Saxonieis, of lute date, the name 
Algfndus stands for King Ald/rith. Florence makes the Prince 
Alhfrid of tho Whitby Conference sucesed Eecginth, and this 
Aldfrith (i.e. Aldfrith), “tex Northanhimbrorum,” die at Deffield 
in. TOO A.D. 

Bat Alctrith wes not the only notable personae in early times who 
bore o name composed of the sacted name for peace—jruth. There 


wat Eeafrith (685), Wilfrith (700), Frithebert (766), Frithestan 
(052), Guthfrith, King of Northumbria (927), and miny others. 


The Alofith, chosen for identification with the obelisk at Bewcaatle, 
de the obscurest of them all, und js a mere spectre flitting over an 
ancient ohrouicler’s page and then disappearing mysteriouxly. ‘To: 
account for his untecorded extinction Mr Maughan wrote: “Jt has 
boen presumed that Alefrid fell a victim to the plague (of 664). If so, 
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it is not unreasonable to suppose that he breathed his last in his Saxon 
city of Bewesstle, and that he was buried here,” * 


Varnrovs DATES assigNen To THE Crosses, 


Nicolzon, Gordon, Smith, Chalmers, “ thme of the Dane.” 

1840, Kemble, sevintl to ninth centuries, 

1856, Haigh, 605, 

1857, Maughan, 670), 

1805. Dietrich, before 794. 

1866, Stephens, 680; afterwants, about 670+ also Sweet, Browne, Hammerioh, 
Calverley, and others, 

1880; Miller, 500-1000, 

1887, Allen, ninth to eleventh centuribs. 

1887. Stokes, eleventh century. 

1888, Bradley, eighth contury; Skeat, middle of eighth. 

1890. Cook, tenth century; 1013, twelfth century. 

1800). Vietor, batore 750, 

1692. Anderson, S0X0-10KK). 

1012. Rivoirs, first half of twolfth century. 

112. Lethaby, seventh century. 

1013, Hewison, about (40 for Ruthwell; littl earlier for Boweustle, before 
middle of tenth century. 

1012. Professor Cook attrifrutes bath monuments to King David L (1080-1153). 


(The foregoing and supplementary facts are included in a book by 
Dr King Hewison, entitled The Runic Roods of Ruthwell and Bewoustle, 
fully illustrated with photographs, shortly to be published in Glasgow. | 


' Memvir, p. 24. 
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NOTES ON SOME YARROW ANTIQUITIES. Br C. G. CASH, F.10.8.G.8,, 
Conk, Mew. Soc, Axr, Scor. 

In September last I spent somo holiday time in Yarrow, and aaw 
there things of archwological interest. I had been prevented before 
going from reading up what had. been written about the district, 
but I made notes of what 1 saw, and have since read somewhat of the 
considerable amount of literature on the antiquities of the distriet, 
T have to speak of five classes of things: Poul Towers, Cup-marks, 
Standing Stones, Stone Circles, and a Cist. 


Pern. Towrns. 


‘The Border country contains many Peel Towers, a quite character- 
atic form of house of defence: Within enay revch of the Gordon 
Arma, where T stayed, 1 saw the ruins af five sneh towers. In the Old 
Statistical Account of 17931 the Rev, Robert Russell save: Throwgh- 
out all the parish there are numerous tomnina of old castles, formerly 
the seats of the fondal barons, Their construction und situation 
highly mark the rusticity and ferocity of the times in which they wers 
built. They are for the most part constrneted upon the sides of the 
hills, in the rndear and strongest manner; and have been evidently 
designed to protect the pessessors of them from the assaults of neioh- 
bouting chieftains and Engiish invaders; with whom they lived in a 
state af perpetual warfare:” Tt is perhaps curious that this passage 
rootamne all that the Old Stativtiral Aerowns says about the antiquities 
of Yarrow, 

1. Dryhvpe Tower—The hest-preserved Peal that [saw is Dryhope 
Tower (fig. 1), situated about hulf a mile north of the ontflow of St 
* Slat. Acet., vib 510, 
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Mary's Loch, and in full view from the inain public rand. The glens 
of Drvhope Born and Kirkstead Burn unite, and form a wide, open 
valley more than half a male square, and looking owt to the south over 
the lower end of the loch. The tower stands on a smal] nesting plateau 


wt the head of this valley, and near the west hank of the Drvhope 





Fig. 1, Deyhope Tower. 


i 


Burn, Tt is in fairly good preservation, ani, judying from ita external 
appearance, It hms heen reparred at least three times, In plan it 
measures about 33 by 24 feet externally, and 23 by 14 feet mternally ; 
thia vives a thinkness of about 5 feet to the walla. The tower was 
built with three flate and battlements above, The ground flat was 
roofed in with a «tone vault about 0 feet high, now all ruined. The 
firat fot had a roof or ceiling supported by timber beams, the roogh 


atone eorbela for which still remain, though the reof has gone. The 
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second Hoor has a roof of stone vaulting still complete, though ‘in: 
places it looks as thongh portiona of stones had dropped out, and the 
work m genural shows damage from weather. The battlements aro 
not accessible, hut they seem to have suffered much damage, and are 
still farther suffering from the abundant bushes that. grow up there. 
The entrance doorway, apparently either much repaired or rebuilt, 
is in the north wall towards its eastern end; it ia 6 feet 10 inches high 
and $ feet 6 inches wide, and arched at the top, It gives anceas on the 
groand-level to the pround-floor. Immediately within it, the stair- 
case turns off eastwards, ayd winds round in the north-east corner, 
the stair well being taken out of the thickness of the two menting 
walls. ‘The stair is mostly broken away, and it is possible td ascend 
only to the level of the vaulting over the ground-floor, The four 
bottom stope remain in place, and are 2 feet & inches long. Besides 
the doorway the ground-floor has as openings only narrow circular 
ehot-holes, one each m-the east, west and south walla ; those in the 
east und west walls have been blocked up, and do not now show 
externally. If therefore the door were closed, the ground-floor would 
he practically without daylight. In the south end of the weat wall is 
memall recess or numry, The first floor hes three large windows, one 
eaoh in the west ends of the north and south walls, and one in the 
south end of the east wall. These windows ore recessed into the 
walls from. the mside, and have window-aeata on dich side in the 
recessex. The south wall hag olao a shot-hole. The whole of the 
middle third of the north wall is taken up with the great fireplace. 
This is now much ruined, but enough remains to show that there was 
a large recess on each side within the hase of the wide chimney. The 
chimney narrowa upwards as jt passes to the second fat, and the 
stonework is there too much damaged to indicate whether there waa 
an upper fireplace. The apartment had also three aumries, one at 
each end of the west wall, near the two windows, and one at the east 
end of the south wall, near the third window. The second floor has 
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a window im the east wall, over that in the firat floor, vertical slits or 
shot-holes in the north ond south wills, and the chimney with a 
posaihile fireplace in the north wall, The slit in the south wall opens 
throuh the spring of the arching of the vault, and, thengh quite small 
externally, is very much larger internally. The staircase is lighted by 
nlite in the north and east walla. There is now no separating wall 
hotween the stair well and the rest of the tower, and the top of the well 
is open to the sky, admitting rain, and so helping destruction. The 
north wall of the staircase has been rather badly split, and has been 
mended only on the outside. A slab now built into the wall of the 
farm earthed ia aaid to have been removed from the wall of the Tower. 
The slab ia 17 by 14 inches, and bears the initials P, 8. and M. 8., for 
Philip and Mary Scott, the parents of the “ Flower of Yarrow." Below 
these initials ia the date 1613, part of the original indeription ; but 
nbove the initials there has also been cut the date 1788. The illwstra- 
tion ix, by permission, taken from 4 photograph by Mr A. R. Edwards, 
photowrapher, Selkirk, 

2, Henderland or Cocklurn’s Castle and Grave—The Megget Water 
enters St Mary’s Loch at about the middle of its weatern side. One 
mile up its valley, on the north side of the stream, is the site of 
Cockburn's Custle or Hendertand ‘Tower. There i¢ now practically 
nothing left standing of the walls, but in turf-covered ridges and 
mounds there ia evidence of much building, and I think that with 
moderate excavation a plan, of the whole could be made out, By the 
roadaide is a small knoll called the Chapel Knowe. This is planted 
yeith trees, and among them there is a memorial slab to Pierce Cockburn 
and his wife, The inscription is with difficulty legible, bemg over- 
grown with moss and lichen: and, as if to add to the difficulty, the 
plantation is enclosed with & eotitinnens stone wall, and the slab 
further surrounded with 9 apiked railing. It is said that there are 
steps in the wall for the use of visitors, hut 1 did not ape them. 
Certainly tho railings are locked up. The tomb was repaired and the 
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knoll planted by Murray of Henderland in 1841, and tho tomb was 
further repaired by the Ea! of Wemyss some forty years later. A 
good drawing of the engraving on the ulab is given in the 1862-84 
volume of the History of the Berwickshire Naturalist’ Club A 
misapplied local tradition confuses this Pierce Cockburn with William 
Cockburn the Border riever, who waa executed at Edinburgh in 1430 
by James V,, and whose death ia the atbject of the ballad, “ The Border 
Widow's Lament,” 

% Cramatt, Tower.—Cramalt Tower ia about three miles up the 
Meggct, also on its north side. The ruin of the Tower stand near the 
south side of the farmhouse, and are easily accessible fromthe road, 
Only purt of the wall of the ground-floor is left; it shows the epring 
of the vault: The ruins seem ta he totally neglected. 

4. Blackhouse Tower.—Blackhouse Tower stands about two miles 
up the Douglas Water, a tributary entering the Yarrow about a mile 
west of the Gordon Arms. The Tower differs in plan from most Peels 
in that at its soutli-weat angle there ig a Projecting round turret 
tarrying the stair, and eo lewving the walla of full thickness and the 
rooms without reduction of size. The turret alao commaniled the 
entrance, which was in the west end of thy south wall. The Tower ia 
in a state of extreme ruin; it seems totally neglected, and is in a very 
dirty eondition. 

The New Statisticat Account? cays of it: * There are still some 
remains of the old Towers ar Peel-houses, which were formerly oceupted 
by the feudal barons and their retainers. The ofdest of theas how 
standing, and whose figure haa been different from all the reat, is 
Blackhonse, situated in a solitary glen up Douglas (Diu gles. fe. 
dark prey) burn. This wild tract formed one of the most ancient 
possessions of the Black Douglases. Godscroft represents them 
ae huronial lords of it in the time of Malcolm Canmore; and this 


' Hist. Berw, Nat, Cluh, 1882-84, plate vi, 
* New Stol. Acet., iii, Seliirkuhira, p. 48, 
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was the usual retreat of the good Sir James, when recruiting for 
Bruce.” 

&. Deuwchar Tower —About w quarter of 4 mile east from Yarrow 
Kirk, the little Deuchar Burn joins the Yarrow, coming through » very 
narrow and steep-sided gorge. High up on the east side of this gorge 
atood Deuchar Tower, of which now but very little remains—not 
enough, I think: to give much clue to its former condition. It 14 re- 
ferred to in " An account of the remarkable places and paroch churches 
in the abire of Selkirk, and how it is bounded, by Mr John Hodge, 
1722,” printed in vol. i. of Mocfarlane’s Geographical Oollections by the 
Senttiah History Society. The passage runs: “South-weat from 
Hangingshaw to Yarrow Bridge two mils half; here ia a very good 
liridge with two arches built of (ree atone, with the Dutches of Bucleughs 
armes in the forefront thereof, at the noar west end of the bridge there 
stands ane old toure called Dewchare touer, Tt belongs to Dewar 
of Deuchar, lately inthe name of Murray a littl: above the bridge in 
the kirk of Yarrow neat by the water side with w very good mansion 
house and orchard.” The Tower has practically disappeared; the 
bridge is how & pioturesq ue ruin, the middle part of it having brokers 
through, but the rebuilt ~ manaion " is still “ very good.” 


CUr-MABKS. 


During the last few years T have seen in the Highlands; and specially, 
in the Tay valley, many hundreds of cup-marks on rocks and boulders. 
Twas therefore on the look-out for cup-matke at Yarrow, and waa not 
surprised to find two good eups of rather large size on w rock near the 
roudside, about half way between the Gordon Arms and Eldinhope. 
[saw other cups, to which 1 shall refer later, on standing atones ; hut 
Talso became aware that in the rock characteristic of the district, the 
Silurian greywaoke or grit, there were large numbers of hollows of 

L Mnef, Geng., Coll., Boot: Hint. Soe., L 365. 
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natural origi, though much resenibling artificial cups, My attention 
was most strongly drawn to this when | visited Dobb's Linn, a fine 
hitthe gully cut by a tributary of the Moffat Water, and nearly a mile 
outside the Yarrow district.. Here | saw natural cup-marka in scores, 
but I'think any geologist would at once pronounce them natural, 
On the other hand, any archmologist would have as little doubt that 
the cup-murks and the ring-marks seen in the Tay valley were artificial, 
But after what I saw at Dobb's Linn T waa cautious about accepting 
Yarrow oup-marks as artificial, and I noted severa! times that there 
was # Inck of certainty on the point. After my return | apike with 
Dy Anderson about thiy mattor, and found, a= I expected, that he 
welcomed the attitude of caution, In the course of my Teading 
I found that thia very point hod been Previously discussed. In 
February 1886 Prof. Duns read a paper on rock-markings of natural 
type.’ and quoted Dr David Christison, wha had also been struck by 
the occurrence in the Tweed district of natural cups that might 
possibly be mistaken for artificial ones. The same point ia noted mare 
than once ine volume of records of the excursions of the Innerleithen 
Alpine Club, published at Galashiels in 1897, Bat m 1889 Dr 
Christison reported * some artificial caps—one group near Manor Kirk, 
and another growp about a mile and a half farther up the Manor 
Valley, Ido not know whether others have since bean reported from 
tliat part of the country, 1 venture to ilisagree with Prof. Duns* 
Inat statement. He says: “It is of much Importance to acjentifie 
atchmology that observers should put on record the instanced only 
of whose artificial character there con be no question,” But aurely 
it is also important that dmibtful cases should be recorded aa 
doubtful, and that natural markings should be so recorded when 
they occur in places where artificial markingy might almoat be 
expected, " 
' Proc. Soc. stat, Soot., xx. LBA: 
* Shia, xxiii, 140: 
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STANDING STONES. 


The part of Yarrow Vale shortly to the west of the church is rather 
famous for its standing stones, These | visited, but I have perliaps 
nothing very new to say about them. 

é. The Liberalis Stone,—This is the one that has been most wntten 
about, It is, of course, not originally 4 standing stone, but has been 
set up on end, as the best means of preserving and exhibiting it, at the 
place where it was diseovered, It stands about five furlongs west of 
the ehurch, by the side of 4 field-road running north-west from the 
main road to Whitefield Cottage, and is apt not to be noticed aa one 
passes by, because the high bank of the road hides it. 

The stone as it now stands is an Irregular natural diab, 6 feet above 
ground and 2 feet 8 inches wide at its widest shoulder; in thickness 
it varies from about 4 inches at the top to about a foot at the ground- 
level. Low down on its southern edge is a very doubtiul eup-mark, 
and w atight hollow as if the beginning of « second one. Ido not know 
that these two marks have previously been noted. It was, however, 
at one time reported that there were two marke like cups low down 
on the part of its eastern face, now hidden in the earth; but these 
eould not be found when they were searched for by the Rev. Dr Jas, 
Russell, 1 

The Liberalix Stone was discovered early in the nineteenth century, 
when first the moorland west from Yarrow Kirk was brought into 
ciltivation by Mr Ballantyne, of Whitehope Farm. The exact date 
of the discovery #eema uncertain; 1807 and 1806 have several times 
been given as the date, but it was necessarily eather, Dr Borland 
gave the date as 1805, a very probable date; hut he quoted no 
authority, and my application to the estate office has brought me ne 
information. The moorland had on it at that time numerous cairns 
and two large and seemingly fnirly well-known standing stones. In the 
third volume of his Minstreley of the Scottish Border, » volume first 
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published at Edinburgh in 1805, Sir Walter Scott suggested that the 
fight of * The Dowie Dens of Yarrow " had taken place neur these two 
standing stones, and he distorted tho local tame ” Atinan Street” 
ite.’ Annazi's Treat,” and seemingly invented the murderer Annan. 
The cairns were removed, disclosing abnndant human remains; and 
inone place the plough brought to light. a large alah of stone with some 
rather obscure markings out on dt, This stone was taken to the 
farmhouse of Whitehope, and was examined hy visitors, of whom one 
only # named, George Scott, son of the farmer at Singlee in Ettrick, 
The words “ HIC MEMORIAE”™ were read, and Jater in the ‘lay, 
“alter partaking freely of the hospitatities of m most liberal host,” 
a sketch of the stone was made by George Scott, This pencil sketoh 
was worked ip with Indian or China ink mto a more finishad drawing, 
and was given—but it ia not recorded when—to Sir Walter Seott, 
who in 1804 began his residence st Ashiestiel, and he kept it for some 
years. Mr George Scott, in January 1805, went with Mungo Park on 
his laat expedition to Africa, and died there, Sir Walter Scott wrote 
on the aketeh: “Selkirkshire, Druid Stone found at Annan Street, 
figured with ye sun and moon." Tho original sketoh is exhibited, 
and shows « troly amazing set of markings, the product, I suppose, of 
imagination stimulated and judgment enfeebled by “ hospitality." 
The stone was removed by Henry, third Duke of Buccleuch, to his seat 
of Bowhill, It is said that it was dragged there—a journey of nearly 
seven miles—in chains, and the bruises still showing on its edges some- 
what bear this out, At Bowhill it was inspected by Sir Walter 
‘Scott, Dr Join Leyden, and Mungo Park, They recognised the 
presence of Latin words, but seem not to have made any SerI0Us 
endeavour to make out the instriptién, But in the 1806 edition of 
‘the Minstrelsy Scott used up this new discovery in his new note on 
“The Dowie Dens,” saying: “In ploughing Annan’s Treat, a huge 
monumental stone, with an inseription, was discovered, but being: 
rather scratched than engraved, und the lines being run through each 
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other, it is only possible to read one or two Latin words. It probably 
records the event of the combat, The person slain was the male 
ancestor of the present Lord Napier.’ There is im this note a sublime 
indifference as to facta that might he excused to Scott the romances, 
but that is annoying in Scott the antiquary, For the place was not 
Annan’s Treat; the inscription has nothing to do with the combat ; 
and the ancestor of Lord Napier was not killed at that place, but at 
the Deachar Swire, some half mile to the east, It is perhaps a little 
curious that Scott did not mention what Latin words he had been able 
to read. 

The stone was afterwards—I do not know when—taken back from 
Bowhill to Whitehope, and set up as a standing stone near the place 
where it was found, well to the west of the two big standing stones. 
thongh more than one writer hus described it as being between them. 

In 1828, Mr E. W. A. Drummond Hay, then secretary of this Society, 
visited Sir Walter Scott—Dr J, A. Smith says in Castle Street, but it 
must have been in St David Street, as Scott left Castle Street in March 
1826. Scott was in a depressed condition of spirits, had been looking 
through old documents, and had come across George Scott's drawing 
of the * Druid Stone. Sir Walter told Drummond Hay the story 
of the drawing, and gave it to him that it might be handed to this 
Society. Hay made at once # memorandum of what Scott had said 
about it, and on 24th March the drawing and the memorandum 
were duly placed in the Society's archives. The record stands thus 
in the third volume of Archaelogia Scotica:' * Description of an 
anciently inscribed stone discovered at Annan Street, upon the farm 
of Wheathope, near Yarrow, of which a drawing by George Scott, one 
of the unfortunate fellow-travellers of Mungo Park, was presented to 
the Society by Sir Walter Scott, Baronet." The original drawing 
and memorandum are exhibited. 

In 1833, Rev, Dr James Russel], then minister of Yarrow, was 


1 Arch, Scoteca, iit. 
XL¥n. 24 
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preparing the New Statietical Accownt of the parish, dated by him 
September 1833, though not published till 1841. In it he gives un 
account of the condition of the district twenty-five years previously! 
when, as he says, “on more than twenty different spots were large 
cairns, in many of which fine yellow dust, and in one an old spear, was 
found.” “ The plough struck upon a large flnt‘stone bearing « Latin 
inscription. Bones and ashes lay beneath jt, and on every side the 
surface presented verdant patches of grass. Jt was-examinod by Sir 
‘Walter Scott, Dr John Leyden, Mungo Park, and others of anti- 
quarian fore. From the rudeness and Indistinctness of the carving 
upon the hard blogk, only the following characters can be deciphered ;— 


HIC MEMORIAE ET - - - — HIC IACENT IN TVMVLO 
DUO FIL LIBERALL” Dr Russell distnisced as improbable Der 


‘Leyden's atggestion that the stone was a relic of the Romans, and 
suspected that it was of Christian inscription. At some later date, 
earlier than July 1857, he wrote to Mr Currie, a seulptor of Darnick, 
and to Dr J. A. Smith, then the secretary of this Society, and in these 
letters he gives practically the same acenint of the condition of the 
district, the finding of the stone, and the inscription. Hy fepurts 
also that he had corresponded with Prof. Pillans, who yas inclined 
to agree with hin opinion that the inscription was not Roman but 
Christian, He also records Sir Walter Scotts sumptions with regard 
to the inseribed stone and the standing stones, and aaye that William, 
Laidlaw, Scott's friend and omanuensis, eonilemned Scott's invention 
of the nome Annan’s Treat. 

In 1651 appeared Daniel Wilson's. alrehwolagy and Prehistoric 
“Annals of Scotland, In thie ia an nevount of the “ Drnid " Stone, 
called there the * Annan Street Stone," with a eopy of Ceorge Scott's 
drawing. Wilson saya “little doubt can be entertained that it had 
formed the cover of a cist, though few probalily vill pow: be inclined 


+ New Stat, Acct;, iii, Sofkirkwhiee, p. a0, 
‘irckh. Prok. Amn, Soot. (Lat ecn.), p, D4, 
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to attempt a solation of the enigmatic devices rudely traced on its 
surface. The spot where it was found is about half a mile from the 
church at Yarrow, and close by there are two large stones, about 120 
yards apart, which are believed to mark the scene of the memorable 
struggle that has given “the dowie houms of Yarrow’ ao touching 
a place in the beautiful legendary poetry of Scotland.” Later he 
describes the markings represented in the drawing aa “ the infantily 
efforts of the old British sculptor.” It is cunons that Wilson, while 
knowing of this wildly inaccurate representation of the markings, 


should not have known of, or should have ignored, the description 


given in the New Statietioal Account; ond it is also curious that he 
should have made apparently no effort to see the stone itself, 

In July 1857, Dr fA. Smith read a paper to this Society on the 
Liberalis Stone’ Init hoe reported the removal in the preceding 
apring of burial cairns and the discovery of eight cist burials during 
the trenching of the garden at the cottage known as the “ Warriors’ 
Rest,” and the finding of relics, the most interesting of which, a 


aocketed bronze axe, waa not reported to this Sonety, but was used 


o while aa a domestic hatchet, and then lost. Dr Smith described the 
Liberalis Stone, quoted Rey. Dr J. Russell's accounts of its discovery, 
as already told in this paper, and gives his own opinion that the 
inscription is of Early Christian times, resembling those on Romano- 
British stones found in Wales. By that time Mr Currie had made a 
cast of the stone, and this cast Dr Smith had seen, but he was not able 
to read all the inseription; apparently bw had not seen the stone 
itself. Ih an appended note he adds that the Duke of Buceleuch— 
that is, Walter Francis, the fifth Duke—“ having had his attention 
drawn to this interesting memorial stone,” had puto protecting railing 
round it; thie railing is shown in the illustration In the second paper 
read by De Sinith, but it has now disappeared, | 

In May 1862, Dr J. A. Smith read another paper on this same 

1 Proc. Soe. Aut. Scot., ti. 484. 
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aubject,! seemingly because bis attention had been drawn to Wilson's 
reproduction of George Scott's drawing of the “Druid” Stone. He 
exhibited the original drawimg with its relative documenta, told of 
the making of them, and of Sir Walter's notes on “ The Dowie Dens” 
ballad, and of the sending of the drawimg to thie Society ; and then 
by a résumé of the whole story established the fairly sulf-evident fact 
that the two stones are really one and the same. He quoted reonnt 
correspondence with Rev. Dr J. Russell, who quite agreed with him, 
and who also reported that veata before he had himaelf often discussed 
the Liberalis Stone and other local antiquities with William. Laidlaw 
and James Hogg; but had never heard from them any suggestion of 
the existence of more than the one inscribed stone. Dr Smith quoted 
Prof. J. ¥. Simpson's attempt at reading the inscription, as given in 
the paper on the * Catetane,”’ read in January 1861 ;* and then suh- 
mitted his own reading. It stil! appears, however, that Dr Smith had 
not seen the stone itself, but only the cast, a copy of which had by that 
time been presented to the Museum by the Duke of Buccleuch, Dr 
Smith's paper, as printed in the Proceedings, is illustrated by a copy 
of Wilson's “ Druid Stone woodeut, and by a lithograph of the 
Liheralis Stone taken from 4 photograph by Mr J, Smith, jun., of 
Darnick, It should be noted that the alleged missing piece of the 
stone is allown as restored to ita place, 

Tn an appendix to that paper, Dr Smith quotes o letter received 
from Rev. Dr J. Russell after the paper had been read. This letter 
clears up the mystery of the two stones, and reporte the making of the 
sketch by Mr Goorge Scott aa I have already stated it. This account 
is given by Rev. Dr Russell ou the authority of Mr Ballantyne, then af 
Holylee, who was present as a youth of sixteen at Whitehope when the 
stone waa found, remembered the details, and was quite clear that only 
one inscribed stone was found. 


i Pree. Soe. Ani. Sool, iv. 524, 
PS biel., iv. EL 
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In 1863 appeared a second and enlarged edition of Wilson's Archa- 
ology.’ In its first volume he repeats his former text and illustra 
tion, but refers to Dr Smith's discusnon, and his opinion that the 
“Druid Stone and the Liberalis Stone are one and the same. He 
says, however, “it.seaime more probable that there may have been 
two stones," though he offers no evidence in support of this view. In 
the second volume be gives short wecount of the Liberalia Stone, 
with no illustration, and gives o reading of part of the inscription, 
without clearly indicating whether he had seen the stone. 

In 1876 was issued Hilbner's Inscriptiones Britannia Christiana? 
He mentions both the “ Druid Stone and the Liberalia Stone, 
referring for the former ta Wilson's first edition, though the sccond 
edition was issued, and for the latter to the papers by Rev. Dr J. 
Russell, Prof. J. VY. Simpson, and Dr.J, A. Smith. He grves a small 
woodcut of the Liheralis Stone, with same of the insoription indicated 
aa illegible, and with the legible part not exactly agreeing with any of 
the readings he quotes. 

In Dr Jos. Anderson's Scotland in Early Christian Times? 1881, a 
woodout is given that is practically identival with Hébner's, and a 
reading is given of the part of the mseription that is most easily 
legible. 

In The History of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club,” 1882-84, iso 
paper by Miss Russell of Asbiestiel, undated, but seemingly con- 
tributed in the winter 1882-65.. She gives a reading of the inscription 
pee by « lithograph from o photograph of the omat, and citlla 

“ Inseription found in the valley of the Yarrow in 1807." Mr 
Tening Hardy, then the secretary of the club, appended a note to this 
paper, and gave his reading of the ingeription, which is slightly different 


1 Arch. aed Prckh. Awe. Scot. (2od edn.), |. 482, fi, 214. 
© Jnece. Brit. Chriat., p. Th. 

® Scot. Karly Christian Times, 2nd eer., p. 251. 

4 Hie, Berne, Nai. Clad, 1882-34, p. 105, 
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irom Miss Russell's. It is. curious that Mise Russell said that the 
macribed stone stood between the other two; and wher part of her 
paper wae read during Auguat 1885 to the clubat the spot, this point 
eeems to have been emphasised, though it was.eo obviously contrary 
to the fact. 

Th 1686 was published o voliime of reminiscences," edited from the 
papers of Rey. Dr J. Russell, who had died in 1883. In this he gives 
substantially the aame account of the whole matter .as had already 
appeared in the New Statestical decount. 

fn 1891, Mr Lindsay, the present tenant of Whitehope, had the stone 
well cleaned from lichen, and Prof. Rhys attempted a reading, as to 
which he published an artiolo in Tie Academy for Auzust 2) of that 
year, He assimed that a fragment of the inscription had been lost 
hy the breaking off of a hit of the stone, although Rev. Dr J. Russell 
had distinctly recorded that the bit of the-stono had been found and 
bore no inseription. I understand that Prof. Rhys had made « 
previous attempt ty read the inseription, hut was prevented by the 
lichen, At the time of the Professors luter vieit, Mr W. Stewart took 
a photograph of the stone, of which | exhibit a print. His reading 
differs bot slightly from the Professor's, but he also vxeaumes that same 
letters have been broken away. 

In 1908 appeared J, Romilly Allen's Early Christian Monuments of 
Seotland.* In thie he gives a very fair representation of the stone from 
@ photograph by Dr Borland, and an attempted reading of the inserip- 
tion, admitting that the middle part ia obsoure. 

Tn 1604 the late Dr Borland showed the: stone to an excursion party 
of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club, and afterwards wrote an article 
on it for the Olub’s History. In this he reports Prof. Rhys’s reading 


and, while contributing nothing new to the elucidation of the inserip- 


tion, be is the first writer to give what seems to me « probable date, 


' Remin. Farrow, p. 85. 
+ Eorly Christian Mon., p, 433. 
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1805, for the original discovery; but he gives no authority for 
that date. . 


1823. Rev, Dr J. Hussell HIC MEMORIAE EP 
Hic {ACENT IN TVMVLO DVO FIL LIBERALL 


Lach, Simran HIC MEMOR LACrr F LOIN — SI Hit Pre 4M 
DVMNOGENE HIG LACENT IN TYMVLO [Vo FILI LIBERAL! 

1862. Smith Hic MEMOR LACET 1 LOIN — MI PRINC FE  XVDI 
DYMNOGENI HIG [ACENT IN TYMVLO DVO PLT LIBERAL 

184}. Wilsue IC MEMOR TACIT «= LOENGTEMT. 1 MV PRINCE PEN MMVII 
OVMSOCEND HIC JACENT IN TVMVLO. DVO FILIT LIBERALIS 

1BTH) Hallver HC MEMOK LACET PRINC 

188). Anilersan DYMNOGEN! Hic {ACET (8 TYMVLO DVO FIL! LIBERALI 


7662-4. Mie Huesell Tit, MEMORIA CETI LOLFINS Q YT PRISCLPR 1 SVDI 
DVMNOGESE fit TACEST LS TVG DVO FLL LIRERARI 


ee4-%, Hardy HIC MEMORIA CETI LOY SEXN Q FIL PRINCI P Et avi 
DVMNOGEST Hic TACENT IN TYMVLO DVO PILI LIBERALI 
Laol: Rhys Tite MEMORIA LETT PELLO INSIGNISIME PRINCI FES NVI 
DYMNOGENT WC LACENT Ts TVaVLe DVO Fit) LIBERAL 
1891, Siewart Hic MEMORLAR ETI PELL INST N SIMI PHINCL res NVDT 
DVMNOGENT AIC LACEST IX TVMIVLO DVO FILIT LIGEGALI 
1013, Alles iti MEMOM LACET 1 TLo thi oS? FRING PRL AVOT 


DVMSOCESD BIC LACE YT ES TVMVLO DVO PILIT LIBERALS 


For purposes of comparisan T have tabuluted the variotia readings 
that hwve been made of the inseription. [t will be seen that the 
middle part offers difficulties, There 1 practical agreement that the 
frst line contains “ HI” followed by’ MEMOR” or MEMORIA ™ 
or ® MEMORIAE,” and that the foarth, fifth, and sixth lines contam 
the word “ DVMNOGENT" and the. sentence “ HIC [ACENT IN 
TVMVLO DVO FILM LIBERAL” Also “PRINCL™ is fairly 
plain in the second or third lino, But there is much difference of 
opinion aa to the rest of these two lines, If Rey. Dr J. Russell's 
statement is correct that the fragment of the steno bore no inscrip- 
tion, then the reading by Prof. Rhys and Mr W. Stewart must be ruled 
out, as it involves the assumption of the misting syllable “ BEL.” 
Beyond this I do not care to attempt any discussion, nor do | offer any 
reading of my own, as my chances of seeing the stone in favourable 
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light were very slight. But 1 think that if the stone were freed from 
heben 1 should be possible with modstn photographio methods and 
the use of artificial lighting to get a picture that would clear np what 
at present is obscure. 

8. Phe Glebe Stone —About two furlongs nearer the ohureh than 
the Liberalis Stone, in the glebe, quite near the road, from which it is 
easily seen, stamls a standing stone to which no special tame-seems to 
have heen given, It is a mussive block, bulkier than the Likeralis 
Stone, a somewhat fiattened and rounded pillar, 4 feet & inches high, 
and nearly 9 feet in maximum circumference, 3 feet 8 inches in greatest 
breadth, and about 1 foot 7 inches in thickness. The broader faces 
look east ond west. On ite north side, low down, is o doubtful cup 
mark, 44 inches in diameter anil 24 inches deep, There are several 
other slight irregularities, natural hollows. [+t is recorded by Kev. Dr 
J. Russell, in his letter already referred to; that when this gronnd was 
first brought under cultivation tits stone was surrounded by a very 
lurgé cairn, under which were found remaing of burial, 

0.“ Warriors’ Rest” Stone —Alout one furlong west of the church, 
close up to the front of the cottage known as” Warriors’ Rest,” ja 
notabie standing stone, a woll-shaped coniea! pillar, 5 feet 5 inches 
high, 4 feet round the shoulder, and 5 feet 6 inches round the skirt, 
It bears no markings at all, Near it wwre discovered numerous 
remaing of burial when the ground waa being trenohed for 4 
garden. 

LO, Standing Stone of Yarrow Airk.—Just: at the sharp bend of the 
highway at the south-west corner of the manse garden, » sido road 
teade off to the church and Wiutehope farmhouse, Twenty yards ap 
this road and on its west margin is another standing stone, a slight. 
pointed alah, with tte faces east and west, The east face ins against 
the piled-up bank of the road, and so is hidden; the wost fice, the 
exposed on’, 19 35 inches high and 25 inches in greatest breadth; the 
greatest thickness of the slab ix 6 inches, It bears no marks, and iA 
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easily missed owing to ita almost buried condition. [tia not meritioned 
in ony of the papers and letters to which [ have reforred. 

IL. Megget Stone—The Megget valley i¢ six miles long, and at 
its head a low pass leads over to the Talla valley. A rather good 
road traverses the whole length. A few yards short of where 
this road passes through the march fmice stands the Megget Stone, 
n equatish natural pillar, 40 inches high. It beara no marks, and 
[ huve met with no mention of it except on the Ordnance Survey 
map. 

12. Standing Stones im Denehar Glen.—While [ was at Yarrow I 
found myself thinking that I had somewhere read a mention of two 
standing stones in Deuchar Glen, { could not and still cannot find 
on what this impression was founded, and the people I spoke to had 
no knowledge of any standing stones there, Still, I went to search, 
and by good fortune met the local shepherd, who was somewhat new 
to the ground: He had seen three small standing stones, of which I 
readily found two, and on my-seoond visit he went up the glen with 
me, becoming quite eager in the search after some talk about the 
archeology of such things. Between us we found eight standing 
stones, all of small size, most of them slabs; and mamly standing on 
the tops of low moraine heaps in about a quarter of a mile stretch of 
the upper open part of the little glen. The heights of the stones 
varied from 33 inches to 1) inches, and their breadths from 26 inches 
to 8b inches. Two of them had been recently pushed over by 
sheep, but their socket holes were plain and fresh, and we set the 
stones up again, One slab was beautifully polished and strinted 
on one face by glacier action. T saw no artificial markings on any 
of them, 

Besides these standing stones, I noticed in the narrow lower part 
of the glen, not far from the larache of houses, a low fat dome of 
pebbly stones. It reminded me of similar eairns | had seen on 
Speyside. The shepherd sugyested that it might have been the 
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pavement of a byre, but ite domed structure makes that seem unlikely 
to me. 
Orn, 


13, Cist near the * Warriors’ Rest.” —Thia ciet is hut a few yards south 


‘of the standing stone at the “ Wurriord’ Reat"' cottage, Ite discovery 


and the examination und disposal of the human remains found in it 


‘are reported | in a paper read to this Society in January 186, by Dr 


4, A. Smith, who received 4 detailed account of the matter from Rev, 
Dr J. Russell. Tho bones were brought to Edinburgh, examined, 
reported on, and exhibited to the Society. T indersiand that the 


‘skull wes kept in the Museam, but the other bones were returned to 


Yarrow stv! replaced in the cist, or, according to another account, 
buried in the choréhyard. About 1582 tho cist was described uz 
being“ full of hones." But since that tine many people, T am told, 

lurve raked out hones, and incidentally seem to have mked in earth 
and pebbles, [hid not heard of this cist before Ewent to Yarrow, 

ut T met there one of the men whose dog's piraisit-of « rabbit liad 
led to ita discovery in 1864, ond I examined the place myself. The 


cist had been constructed with its cover at but a moderate depth 


(about one foot) underground. It lay east and west, and ite eastern 
end had hecome exposed owing to the falling away of the yrayel of 
the bank where the roadway had been out, found the exposed end 


amitch blocked by growing turf,.and in the cist a quantity of earth 


and numerous ioose pebbles. But-with knife and trowel [ completely 


emptied it, It is well constructed of dlabs, the bottom of the re- 


maining part being one large alab, but the sides, ends, and cover. being 
of smaller pieces, The remaining part is 4 feet 5 inches long, 14 
inches wide, and 13) inches deep. Quite a foot of the east end has 
gone, and more than « foot of the roof. Among the earth 1 found 
some fragments of bones and some teeth; I left nothing but the bore 


empty cist. : | 
! Proc. Soe, Ant. Beat, v4. 62. 
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STOXE CmocLes. 


14, Stone “ Circles" > The Douglus Stones.—Five furlongs above 
Blackhouse Tower, the Douglas Burt is joined on ita northern bank 
by the Brakehope Burn. An old drove road takes this line, and leads 
across the hills to the Tweed at Peebles. Another five furlongs up the 
Brakehope Burn, a ¢light hollow in the brace brings down from the 
weat the trickle of water called the Risp Syke. On either side of this 
hollow are two groupe of standing stones, The lower and smaller 
group (fig. 2) ie on the south side of the hollow, about 360 yards from 
the drove road. The higher and larger group (fig. 5) is on the north 
side of the hollow, about 200 yards north-west from the lower gronp. 

These standing stones are referred to somewhat vaguely aa “the 
Douglas Stones,” hecanse Blackhouse Tower and the drove road beyond 
in were the scenes of the elopoment and the grim fight and its tragic 
sequel narrated in the ballad of The Douglas Tragedy,” The eloping 
knight slew the seven brothers and the father of his bride. He himself 
very shortly died of his wounds, and hia bride died of a broken heart. 

The Ordnance Survey map marks only the site of the northern 
group, placing five dota ina semicircle, and printing ~ Upright Stones.”’ 
Why five dots, and why “ upright,” I do not understand. 

The New Statistical Accownt says of Blackhouse Tower: “ It is here 
that tradition loa placed the scene of * The Douglas Tragedie.” and 
seven large stones on the neighbouring height are shown a marking 
the spot where the seven brothers were slain.” Apparently the Rev. 

r J. Russell, who wrote this account, had not’ visited the place, 

Prof. Veitch, in the first edition of his Mistery and Poetry of the 
Scottish Border, 1878, gives « brief description of the larger group, but 
some of his phrases rather saggest that he had not himself visited the 
place, He says nothing about the smaller group. 

But in his second edition, 1893, he much expands his account. 
It keems as though he had by then visited the larger group, for he 
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pives considerable detail of positions and distances, not, however, ag 
correctly as he probably would have done if he had attempted to 
make a plotting. He remarks the presence of doubtful cup-marks 
onsome ofthe stones. His mentionof the smaller group of eight stones 
almost suggests that he had not seen them, for he says “ they might 
almost be regarded as the foundation of a dwelling in the midst of 
aoft ground.” He adds that “excavation 4 few years ago showed 
nothing but natural soil below.” J have gathered no information 
about this excavation beyond that it is said to have been done by the 
Duke of Buccleuch, though it should be noted that this ia not the 
Duke's ground. The place itself does not suggest that excavation has 
been made, beyond the cuttiny of a narrow drain. 

In the record of The Principal Excursions of the Innerleithen Alpine 
Club, 1889-94, some account is given of the stones in connection 
with a club éxoursion in July 1891, but the excursioniats did uot go up 
the Douglas Glen at all, After telling the story of the ballad, the 
narrative of the excursion boldly and untruthfully declares: “Seven 
stones were placed on Blackhouse Heights [which, hy the way, are three 
niiles distant] to mark the spota [in the plural] where the seven brothers 
were slam.” It quotes from Prof. Veiteh’a earlier account of the 
stones, and gives a fair photograph of the larger group. Apparently 
the Club did not know of the smaller group, The writer of the narrative 
recognises the grotesqueness of the statement that seven [not eight, os 
the story demands] armed men were successively slain by one. 

It eeema odd to me that in these references there is no recognition 
of the fact that, aa the father and the seven brothers were slain, there 
should be eight stones in the memorial, and that there are actually 
the necessary eight stones in the smaller group. To this smaller group, 
then, the title “ Donglas Stones would seem more naturally appro- 
priate. Of course, archeologically it would go without saying that 
these groups of standing stones-are not in any commemorative way 
connected with the “* Douglas Tragedy,” though the fight, if it ever 
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occurred ot all, might have taken place near them, But again, the 
stones ure 6 far from the hill road that there is no reason why the 


eloping couple ahould have gone near them: and ps they are « bare 
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Fiz. 3. The Northern Group of Standing Stones, Dowwley Water, Yarrow, 


tuile and # half from Blackhouse Tower, one rather wonders that the 
Puniiers overtook the pursued wo soon. But “topographical in- 
exnotitudes “of thie kind must: be expected in such connections, 

The northern sroup af stones (fig. 5) is only part ofa circle of about 
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50) feot diameter, and the stones are irreguinrly placed. There are 
sixteen stones now showing, but others are probably hidden in the 
growth of moze, turf, and heather. Four stones stand up, shown solid 
black in the plan, three of them on the general line of the circle, and 
one well within it, The other stones are either prostrate or buried 
in turf, At No.1 is # group of four somewhat pillar-shaped blocks 
lying prostrate; one of them bears a possible eup-mark, No.2 is an 
irmegulatly pyramidal stone standing 26 inches high. At-No. dis an 
irregular pillar, 22 inches high, with a slabby stone lying against its 
inner face, AtNo, 4isa stone quite buried inturl At Nos. B and 6 
are two stones, near together, buried in turf, the second one exposed 
bythe cutting ofadrain. No. Tis aslabby-stane 33inches high, No. é 
ia a sinl fallen flat, and bearing on ite upper side five very doubtful 
cup-marks, No. 9 is a large slab fallen flat+ itia 43 inches in longth 
and 24 in width, and more than an inch-thick ; it has several irregular 
natural hollows, something like oup-marks. No. 10 is almost buried 
in turf; it hes well outside the general line of the cirelo, and bears 
one very probable eup-mark, At No, 11 are two stones well within 
the circle: one is a slab leaning over towards the centre, and bearing 
several probably natural cup-liko hollows ; the stone near it is almost 
buried in turf. 

L think it quite likely that removal of turf would expose other 
stones in the line of the circle. but my probing with a walking-stick 
did not find any- 

The larger standing stones of this group are quite easily seen from 
the «maller group; but from this group only the tap of one stone of 
the smaller group can be seen, and that with diffioulty. Indeed, 
the atones of the smaller group are rather insignificant in the broad 
stretoh of the hillside, and this is perhape why they have been so 
little notioed. 

The-smaller group (fy. 2) is curious In that it constitutes an ellipse 
with axes of H feet and 20 feet. There are eight stones, set somewhat 
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symmetrically, anid all standing. The largest i4 the south-west one, 
which ia 20 mehes high. It and the stene next north from it bear 
doubtful cup-marks: About the middle of the south aide of the 
ellipse t¢ a “light mound, about six feet in diameter, and rising but a 
few inches. Thrusting a walking-stick into this, 1 forced if through 
a tough skin. of turf, then through about eighteen inches of very soft 
material, and then its point grated on hard stone, 


Iv, 


NOTES ON SOME UNDESCRIBED OBJECTS FROM THE ROMAN 
FORT AT NEWSTEAD, MELROSE. By JAMES CURLE, W.S., 
F.6.4. Boot. 

The excavation carried out in the South Annex at Newatead during 
the first half of the year 1910 was in some measure the result of an 
afterthought. Before its completion the greater part of the illustr- 
toons for the Newstead Report had heen prepared ; and although all the 
objects found were mentioned in“ A Roman Frontier Post,” und sume 
of the more important of theae were illustrated there, there still remain 
afew finds worthy of more detailed treatment. Before dealing with 
these, however, one fuct in the history of the fort disclosed by the latest 
digging may here be placed on record. At some period, which camnot 
be defined with certainty, an alteration had been made on the South 
Annex, probably reducing its extent. The evidence leading to this 
conclusion was obtained through the discovery that a branch had been 
constructed from the ditch bounding the annex on the east; and ran 
from it in'a-south-westerly direction across the field 0.8. 607, towards 
the line of the North British Railway, Ita further course is lost in 
the railway cutting, but there can be little doubt that it miat have 
united with the ditch bounding the annex on the west at a point where 
the railway line now crosaesite course, The ditch in question is shown 
on the published plan of the Newstead Fort and jts.annexes, but, the 
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seater part of the accompanying text being in print at the time of 
ita discovery, it was inipossible to jive details in the Report. 





Fic: 1. Wheel from Pat fee. 
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The lighter and more elegant type of wheel found at Newstead, 
having its felloe made from a single piece of ach, bent through arti- 
ficial softening, was illustrated in the Report, plate ixix, fig: 2+ the 
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heavier wheel found in Pit Ixx,, although its measurements were 
detailed in the text, was not illustrated, and may be figured here (fig, 1). 
The wheel when found had been broken, and most of tho felloea were 
displaced, but, being of oak, it has been possible, under the Supervision 
of Mr Young of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, to restore it. The 
hub is the original, but five of the spokes and parts of the felloes are 
restorations: Its diameter ig S feet Binches; the nave measures 16 
inches Jong, with a diameter of 9 inches ut the centre. The spokes, 
twelve in number, are nearly square. At the point of junetion with 
the hub they measure 2) by 2} inches, tapering slightly towards the 
felloe. They are 12 inches in length, and are fixed into the hub with 
f squire tenon, while the outer ends pass through the felloe and 
sem, from their worm appearance, to have at one time: alightly pro- 
jected. Unlike the finer wheel found in Pit xxili., the {ellos wis, 
made in six sections, the treads being attached to one another by 
wooden dowels, Each tread measnrea 1 foot 10 inches in Jenoth 
and 3} inches in thickness, tapering to I] inches whore it touches the 
ground. The projecting dowel measures 1} by Eth inches, No 
trace of any iron mountings belonging to the wheel were found with 
it in the pit, The pottery which accompanied it indicates that it 
probably dates from the Antonine period! 

Pit Ixxxvi., also dating from: the Antonine period, aa shown by its 
pottery, prodveed nm good specimen of an iron knife (fig, 2, No, 3), 
9 inches in iength, of which the blade measured 42 inches; the bone 
handle is in excellent preservation. From Pit laxxviii.—a built well, 
rudely lined with stones—there was recovered an iron fork-like object 
(fig. 2, No. 4); ite total length is 8} inches, but one of the prongs 
appears to have lost ity point, A small hole is pierced through the 


"Tn the present year, 1013, both types of wheel noted at Newstead have 
been discovered in the German Limes Fort of Zuymnntal, Although thoes 
correspond in method of construction, they dispiny less careful finiah than the 
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Fig. 2. Fire-Shovel, Knife, and other iron objects 
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tang, no doubt to fix ip into wood. Two of these objecta are pre- 


served in the Kam Collection at Nymwegen.. An object. similar in 


form is illustrated in the catalogue of the Maseam of Xanten, The 


shapy im some measure recalls a hay-fork, but it cannot have been 


designed for auch a purpose: its long tang thrust inte a wooden shaft 
would hardly make a secure fastening, Indeed, the Rotuan hay-ork, 
several of which are fignred by Liger (Za Ferronerw. a: p. 101), like 
those of modern construction, waa furnished with an iron sovket, The 
Newstead find seems rather intended for insertion in w beam or thiok 
plank, and to have been held in position hy a nail or iron pin passed 
through the hole in the tang; but the use for which it was faahjoned 
remains uncertain. The pottery found in association with jt was 
Antonine, 

Prt laxxrx. produced ay example of an iron hos (fig. 3). Lt closely 
resembles the boe found m Pit xtv., bit in size it Is amaller: ita whole 
length is only @inches, When found, w portion of the wooden shait 
still led the socket, «md in at there remained a S-meh iron nail 
driven inte the end t7 expand the wood and hold jt in position, The 
pit also held some pottery, a number of shoes, a good whetstone, and 
& amall circular dise of sandstone 14 inches in diameter, an object 
which belongs to native as well asto Roman sites, 

A well-preserved example of a stone mortar (fig, 4) was found, with 
some late pottery, in Pit xeiii. [t is of circular shape 12 inches in 
diameter, with two handles, which project 24 inches: the interior has 


a depth of 5 inches. The pottery associated with it was late. 


Pit xeiv. waa one of those which lid been lined with barrels: at the 


bottom lay a long iron fire-ahovel (fig. 2, No. 5), 28 inches in length. 


The blade, which is somewhat pointed, measures T} inches in length by 
Sf inches broad. The smith in fashioning the handle has given it 


one or two twists, and has beaten out the upper end to enable it to 


he grasped more firmly. This long shovel is an object to which jt 
would not be difficult to find parallels: the type ia quite well known 
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on the German Limes. Its form was dictated by the kind of hearth 
employed, which very commonly resembled a modern camp kitchen. 
A narrow trench was cut in the ground, and faced on either side with 
stones, leaving » space 6 to § inches in width, In this space a fire 





Fic: & Iron Hoe 


—— a Pe 
was kindled,-and the cooking pots were placed in line above it, sup- 
ported on the stone kerbing, or possibly on iron bars. One of these 
hearths was found i the large courtyard house, hiock xiii., at New- 
stead; another was lately unearthed in the central hnilding of the fort 


at Cappuck. 


or to harness: among these was the 
which, unfortunately, could not be preserved. This 
4 cloe to a cnrinus object of iron (fg. 2, No. 1). 

founded bar 18 inches jn length. At one. end 
back sn as to forma ring; at the other it lias been cy 
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Pit xev. was of unusual interest, for not wily did it produce a number 
of objects presentiny uncomman features, but it contained evidence 
of its period in & well-worn first brass coin of Trajan, together with 


pottery of later type. Several of the finds seemed to belong to a cart 





Fig. 4. Stone Mortar. 
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bob of a wheel with two snokea, 
find perhaps gives 
This consists of a 
the bor is bent 
rved do Wowarids, 
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and from its point two thinner pieces have been drawn out at right 
angles and turned backwards, ao aa to form epirais.. At the poimt 
of bifureation the tron has hven fattened and a hole pierced through 
it. The whole conveys the impression that it was fastened horizon- 
tally by pins passing through the ring at one-end and the hole at the 
other inte wood, 40 aa to form the rail of a seat. The piece of ron 
(fig..2, No, 2), 6 inches in lineth, tapered at one end, pierced with» 
hole at-the other, suggests o linch-pin, 

The objecta which follow (fig. 5); though they are nov types of 
ornamente [have met with elsewhere, seem without doubt to belong 
to harness; They consist of four Jeaf-shaped pendants of thin bronze, 
$imehesin length, each attached to an iron ring } of an inch in diameter, 
The atrip oF metal from which each of these pendants hae been formed 
ia at the wpperend wound reanil « portion of the ring from which it 
hance: immediately below, it ia beaten ont a0as to form a concavity 
at the back anil « tounded aurface in front. At the lower end it is 
hammered to a slender pomt, In addition to these four objects is 
a fifth pendant, consisting of a ring of brass, to which was attached 
a leaf-shaped tongue of the same metal, 2 inches in length. When 
shaken, the metal tongue striking the ring gives « clear jingling aound, 
and probably it wag designed to take the place of # small bell an 
the harness. Associated with these was a circular metal boss, 
2} inches in diameter, probably a harness stud; a small circular 
disc of brase; and an object of bronze which may have formed the 
handle of a gmall cup. In addition to these objects were two iron 
buckles (G2. 6)—a much less common find than might be expected,— 
and a very well-preserved iron key, It is probable thet the backles, 
the larve circular disc, and the pendant ornaments had all been 
attached to some harness, of which the leather portions had entirely 
disappeared. More than once, a8 in Pits xxvii. and ix, the stnda: 
which had been emploved to decorate leather were preserved, while 
the leather itself had entirely disappeared. Shoes and fragmenta of 
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jeuther sheeta, which probably formed part of garments, were pure 


uncommon: but there wos hardly « trace of straps oT belts, possibly 





Fig. & Spearhead, Buckles, anil Kev. 
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renee in the treatmint of the skins. The spear- 


due to some diffe 
turned 


head (uatrated in fig.6 is of interest as on example of a weapon 
to some secondary purpose ; the point has disappeared, but the edge 
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has been carefully sharpened. Its exact provenance is uncertain. (ne 


more object from Pit xcv. may be notived here. ft consists of a pick 


9) 


I z 3 ‘ 
Fig. 7. Implements of Deer Horn, 





(fig. 7, No. 3), 183 inches in length, fashioned from the antler of a red 
deer, The actual pick is formed by the hrow tine, the burr beiny left 
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in position to give weight to the head of the implement; the hez and 
the trez tines are removed; the upper part of the antler above the cup 
has been cut away, leaving just enough of the expanding heam to 
allow the pick to be grasped tightly in the hand. The specimen is of 
unusual interest, because not only is the point blunted by use, but the 
shaft still retains the high polish gives to it by the hands that grasped 
it. IT have grouped with this object a few deer-horn toole found in 
other pits or in ditches. From the overlapping ditch in tront of the 
early south pateway of the enlarged fort is o portion of the beam of 
a great antler (fig. 7, No-'1), hollowed at one end to @ gouge-like 
form. fig. 7, No. 2, from Pit xeviii,, consists of the burr of the 
antler with the brow and the bez tines. Just above the burr a hole has 
been perforated through the base of the beam; into this probably a 
shaft was inserted, the whole forming a rake, Fig. 7, No. 4, probably 
4 broken pick, came from the ditch of the early fort. Fig. 7, No. 5, is 
a short pick from Pit cv. 

In addition to the specimens of deer-horn tools illustrated, 1 may 
montion a strong, well-preserved pick found in Pit xcvii., and a short 
hammer-like object from the pit in the Principia. This differs from 
all the others which T have noted in being composed of two separate 
pieces, The shaft is composed of a portion of the beam of an antler, 
8 inches in leagth. An upper portion of the antler has been sawn off 
below the cup, leaving two tines; one of these has been thrust into the 
improvised shaft, and the other forms the pick or hammer. 

The find of these primitive tools on a Roman site raises an interest- 
ing problem. Theit use goes back to a period of remote antiquity, 
long before the coming of the Romans, They were used by the 
neolithic Sint miners; many were found in Grimes Graves; 
they have been fonnd beside the skeletons of miners who had 
lost their lives in srolithic workings in Belgium* They were, in 

t Sandars, “Ou the use of the Deer-Horn Pick in the Mining Operations of 
the Ancients,” Arrhanlogia, val. 62, p. 101. 
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fact, the most typical of early mining tools, and as suoh they found 
their place at Newstead, for they must have been used to dig out 
just such pits as those in which we fonnd them. But the question 
which naturally stises is, By whom were they used? Were they the 
tools employed by Roman legionaries or auxiliaties, or wore they 
purely native products—native tools serviceable alike for the digging 
of pits or for rude husbandry} In our times it would be difficult to 
conceive that men who possessod such serviceable tools sa the picks 
and hoes of iron of which tho Newstead collection provides many 
examples, could turn from them to. use such primitive implements. 
The deer-horn pick does not appear to be a common find on Roman 
sites. I do not find it among the relics illustrated in the reports of 
the German Limes Commission, although smull objects made from 
antlers are present. Deer-horn picks are, however, noted on some 
Koman sites when the native element must haye been present, snch 
as Silebester or Maumbury rings wt Dorchester; and they are certainly 
present on native sites occupied during the Roman period, such as the 
crannogs Of Lochlee and Lochspoute—indeed, from both of thes» the 
evidence was clear that the antlers of the red deer formed the material 
from which many of the tools and implements used by the lake-wellers 
were manufactured, It would not he difficult to multiply instances 
of the oceurrence of such picks on native sites, but the evidence before 
us seems sufficient to indicate that among the Newstead relics they 
must be classed with the weaving combs, the most of the fibulm, the 
brass tore from the early ditch, and some at least of the pottery, us 
relics of the native population—a population of which we have much 
to learn, but towards the investigation of whose Civilization the 
collections gathered together from our Scottish Roman sites are of 
the utmost value. 

An object from Pit xovi. seems worthy of ilustration, {tis an iron 
rib 25 inches in length, unfortunately broken in two pieces (fig. 8), 
Ateach end the metal has been hammered flat into a citeular terminal, 


aa 
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pierced with # hole through which a nail or stud had heen 
inserted to fasten it to wood, In addition fo the nails at 
the terminals, the rib had been perforated with four other 
nail-holes, It seems probable that it was a rib employed to 
hold a shield together. In its shape it resembles the object 
from Pit xvi. which f have identified a4 @ shield rib, but it 
differs from it in two important particulars: instead of 
being flat on one side and rounded on the other, it is rect- 
angular in section, and of « uniform thickness of about } 
of an inch. And farther, instead of being quite straight, it is 
slightly curved at 3} inches from each end, so as to form 
ut these points a semi-circular loop rising to about J inch 
above the backing to which it. was fixed, probably with « view 
to the insertion of a strap. The shield nb found in Pit xvi., 
and the three portions found in the diteh of the early fort, 
are-all flat. on one side, rounded on the other, and all must 
belong to the first century. 

Unfortunately, there was no “sigillata”’ in Pit xevi., the 
only pottery being fragments of amphone; but none the 
less | think it may be assigned to the Antonino period. It 
was one of the few pits lined with barrels. None of these 
pits could be assigned to the Agricolan advance, and cer- 
tainly all the stone-lined pits or wells belonged to the later 
period. The distinction between the two periods at New- 
stead is always a matter of importance, In the years which 
separated the Agricolan from the Antonine occupation a 
very distinct change had occurred in the forms and material 
of the pottery, and probably to some extent similar changes 
took place in other objects ; it is thus possible that this iron 
rib is av Antonine shield-movnting. The only example I 
have noted of what appears to be a similar object is a 
fragment found in 1910 in excavations on the site of the 
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legionary fortress at Mainz.! This fragment, which is only 54 inches 
long, appears to belong to o rib of the same pattern ; it shows the 
rounded terminal perforated for a nail, and about 3} inches from the 
end the same curve exhibited in the N ewatead find. HH the 
identification of the object a4 n shield rib is correct. it is 
obvious from its form that it must have beeti attached 
te the back of the shield, which would he easily slung oy 
carried by means of a strap ot thong passed through the 
loops formed by the curves at either end. 

The exact form of the Roman shield no doubt varied 
from time to time, On the Trajan Column the two shapes 
exhibited are the long, rectangular shield of the legionary, 
slightly curved, the better to cover the body, and the 
oval shield used alike by the auxiliaries aod the Dacians, 
In both of these the front is covered with What appears 
to be decorative metalwork; in the centre x projecting 
iron boss, und very frequently, following the louger axis 
of the shield, a rib bifuresting at aither end. These 
long ribs do not appear when the reverse of the shield is 
depicted, but in many instances a short rib is shown 
rrossing the back of the boss, hy which the shield was 
grasped. Examoplés uf these handles have been recently 
found st Hofheim, some in the form of a short bar and 
®. Portion hers showing bifurcation: and it js possible the two por- 


of wah a aid tions of shield ribs of this pattern found in the ditch of the 


eatly fort,® both of which shaw bifurcation, were handles, 

Oug other shield fragment may be noted here : {it ina piece of bronze 
or brass curved so as to form an edging (fig. 9), The exact position 
of this find is uncertain, but ite patinated condition shows that it came 
from near the surface, Many similar fragments have been found at 


4 Moinzer Zeitehrift, Jahrgang vi, Ab. 23, fiz. 111. 
*A Roman Frautier Post, plate xxxir, figs. 4 and 5, 
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Hofheim, where they have been identified by Professor Ritterling as 
having been employed to cover, and so protect, the edges of shields? 
Pit xeix. produced a bronze cooking pot (fig. 10), circular in shape 


and fist-hottomed, 5 inches in height, 7 inohes in diameter. The 
tim round the month is slightly curved outwards, and through two 





Fiz, 10. Cooking-pot of bronze, Pit xeix, 
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holes pierced in it the iron handle is fixed. Punctured on the side 
is the inscription, Tyema Criset— sicnt, Inscriptions of « similar 
character, employed to denote the property of cavalry soldiers, are 
not uncommon among the finds from the German Limes Forts. It 
is probable that in all of them the name of the owner is preceded by 


1 Ritterling, Das PritArGiache Lager bei Hofheim in Taunna, 1023, p. 143 and 
Tal: xviii. 
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words indicating the Twrma, or troop, to whieh he belonged, A 
metal plate found at Regensburg bears the inscription, T, Cuayor 
Sevesi—Fevicrs, while among the pottery from the fort of Cannstatt, - 
which was yarrivoned by an Ala, the following inscriptions have been 
noted: T, Domrri—Apaunis: T. Nos[naxt}—Verncyxpr; T. Marri 
—Larixi! At Newstead, altogether seven bronze couking-pots came 
to light, of which six were found in association with early pottery. 
The cooking-pot in question, though less well-preserved, resembled 
one of those found in the pit at the Baths (No. lyii.), but the pottery 
assoviated with it appeared to belong to the Antonine period. Perhaps 
in this find we have an indication that the Ala Augusta of the Vooon- 
tans, whose presence at Newstead is cominemorated by « dedication 
of an altuy to the Campestres by the decurion 2lins Marcus, formed 
part of the garrison in. the second century. 

In association with « small group of early pottery at the bottom of 
Pit cil. lay some fragments of leather which had once been covered 
with « pattern exeouted with small metal studs, ull of which hod 
disappoured (fig. 11). A closer examination of the fragmenta showed 
that they had formed part of # leather object similar to that found 
in Pit Ixxviii,, which, for purposes of comparison, is reproduced in 
fig. 12. This object, I think, can now be identified as @ chamfron. 
Examples of the chamifron or frontlet in Roman art are rare. On the 
Trajan Column the heads of the horses have no covering, except those 
of s company of Sarmatian archers, who fight as allies of the Dacians ; 
in this group both horses.and men are covered with scale armour, which 
was no doubt composed of elose-fitting leather, upon which the over- 
lapping pcales were sewed, The covering only stops short of the 
horse's nose; even the eye seems to have been covered by a dise, pro- 
bably of metal, perforated with twelve holes. A type of protective 
covering worn by 4 horse which waa probably more common is to 


i “Die Erforsehuny dew Obergermanioch-Ractiachen Limes, 1908-1012,"" 
Bericht der Romisch-Germaninhon Kommission, 1930-11, pp, 149 and 162. 
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be seen on a wall-painting figured by Liger* It consists of a plate of 
embossed metal or of leather, with metal decorations, covering the 
horse's face and coming down to protect the nose. The eyes and 
nostrils are, however, uncovered. This perhaps, as it protects the 
front of the face alone, is more strictly termed o frontlet. With the 
exception of these examples from Newstead, it is doubtful whether 
there exiats any specimen of a leather chamfron dating from the Roman 
period, bat in more than one Enropoan collection metal mountings 
are preserved which may have formed part of such objects. ‘The 
most significant of these are the perforated metal discs undoubtedly 
intended to serve as a protection for the eyes of a Worse. A pair of 
these was found during the excavation of the levionary fortress of 
Novaesiom. They are made from oval plates of bronze 5 by 43 
inches. The contre of the plate has been hammered outwards, or 
possibly cast, so as to form a domed projection, the whole surface 
of which is covered with an open-work pattern admitting light, and 
yet sufficiently strong to ward off a blow. On the flat rim surrounding 
the open-work # series of holes has been bored by which the mounting 
could be attached to 4 leather backing.® Two pairs of mountings 
lightly differing im shape but evidently constructed with the same 
eod in view have been found in the bed of the Rhine near Mainz? 
while in « find from Kumpfmihl* near Regensburg (Castra Regina) 
we note the oocurrence of a highly decorated example of one of these 
eve-covers in association with an object of bronze, which must have 
served asafrontlet. The whole of the surface of this object—a curved. 
plate 144 inches in length by 6 inches at its widest part—is richly 

| La Ferronnoerir, vol. ih, fig. 102. 

* Lohner, “ Die Rineeltande ton Novexiam,” Bonmer Jahrhicher, Hette L11- 
112, Tatoaxx, A, fly. 20. 

* Aktertimer wnscrer heidnischen Vorzeit, Band V., Taf. 17. 

* Ein in dalore 19h? bel Regunshurg gemackter Fund pus rémlechen Zeit. 


Verkundlany des historischen Vereins wn Oberpfat: and Regensburg, Band 46, 
p- 299, Taf. ii {am indebted to Dr F. Drexel for this reference, 
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embossed with figures. From the style of decoration, it probably 
dates from the middle of the second century, and should obviously 
he classified as parade armour. Examples of a chamfron combining 
the scale armour of the Sarmatian horsemen with the long metal 
plate covering the face and nose have been in recent years brought back 
to ws from Thibet—an example of the survival in Asia of fashions which 
in the Roman period were those of Europe. Two of these are pre- 
served in the Victoria and Albert Museum. Both are made of leather, 
covered with small aquare metal scales, each having » projecting boss 
in the centre. Down the medial line of the horse’s face the metal 
scales are replaced by a long solid metal plate attached to the leather. 
It attains its yreatest width between the eyes, where it is curved out- 
wards, and then gradually tapers to 4 point just on # level with the 
nostrils, at which there ts attached to it a Jeaf-shaped terminal hinged 
20 a8 to bend downwards, forming a protecticn to the horse's nose, 
The leather portion of the ohamfron, however, stops short of the nostrils, 
The excholes measure $4 by 44 inches, and do not appear to have 
bad any form of covering, ; 

Tho Newstead chamfron ftom Pit Ixxviii. (fig. 12) shows no trace 
of any metal plates or stales having been attached to it; and in view 
of the elaborate decoration which covers the whole surface of the 
Joather, we may feel sure that it had no such additional protection. 
The exact method by whieh it was attached to the horse's head must 
remain uncertain ; in its present condition it is obviously incomplete, 
I think, however, there can be little doubt that the broad hase of the. 
figure formed the lower end of the chamfron, and waa fastened round 
the head above the nostrila; the single line of stitching-holea along 
this margin may have been employed to attach jt to.a strap or to # 
metal headstall, At the opposite end the central hammer-shaped 
peak corresponds to the plate by which in medimval armour the 
chamfron was attached tu the erinet, On each aide of this peak two 
holes have been bored with an awl, to be employed in stitching on a 
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Fig. 12. Leather Chamfrou Pit texviii, Sealy }. 
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strap or some similar attachment, Two corresponding holes may 
be noted on the peak of the wing-like projection on the left—the 
opposite wing is incomplete. When we examine the less perfect 
specimen from Pit cii, we note similar stitching-holes both im the 
ventral peak and on the point of the wing, It seems evident that 
when the chamfron waa in use the sides of the terminal peak were 
connected with the points of the wing-like projections, and through 
the more or fess circular opening thus contrived the ears of the horse 
were passed. The peak of the frontal would in this way fie on the 
horse's poll, while the two leaf-shaped points on either side of it 
would show against the hase of the ears. 

I have quoted the Thibetan chamfron preserved in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum ue an example of the survival of seale armour. It is 
interesting to note that the same collection contains examples of 
Javerine tunics from Central India, dating from the eighteenth or 
early nineteenth century, exhibiting the aame methods of leather 
decoration employed at Newstead, These tunics, which were made 
of leather covered with velvet, were worn over chain armour. Upon 
the surface elaborate patterns were worked by means of small gilt- 
headed nailé thrust through both velvet and leather, and kept im 
position by bending back the points against the interior surface, just 
as we find them in the Newstead chamfron. 
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Monvay, Lith April 1915, 


Proressor THOMAS H. BRYCE, M_D., Vicu-President, 
in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, 
Josuru Axoxnsos, LL.D, HRSA, 


proposed by the Council, was elected ay Honorary Fellow of the 
Society, and the following were duly elected Fellows :— 


Miss Mary Axsovs, Immeriach, Dundee. 

Jomx M Conzre, Anwoth Terrace, Newtown St Boswella 

The Right Hon, Lord Gumscoxxxn, The Glon, Lanerlelthen. 

Gronoe D. Rarraay, Convener of tho Dundee Pablic Museu 
Springfield, Duntlee. a 

Joux Coxnies Rouxetsox, 11 Fort Street, Dundes. 


The following Donations to the Musenm and Library were laid on. 


the table, and thanks voted to the Donors :-— 


(1) By Joux Kena, Sunnybrar House, Corstorphine, 
Punch Ladle and Toddy Ladlo, said by the donor to have belonged 
to Lord Nelson. 
(2} By Joux Connie, F.§.A, Scot., Moniaive, 
Token of the “ Associated Congregation of Minnihive,” Dumfries. 
shite 
(3) By Joux Fraser, Corr. Mem. 8A. Scot, 


Urn of Steatite, found st Harray, Orkney, [See the subsequent 
paper by Mr Freser.} 
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(4) By Joux Grits, 29 Ladysmith Road, 
Horse Pistol Bullet, found on the battlofield of Rullon Green, 
(6) By Cuas. E. Warretaw, FSA. Scot, 
Earthenware Jug, found in the wall-head of an old house at Rayne, 
Aberdeenshire. 
(6) By W. Mor Bares, F.S.A. Scot, the Author, 
‘The Black Friars of Edinburgh. dto. LT. 


(7) By J. M. Mackivnay, P.S.A. Bent. 
The Moderators of the Church of Scotland, 1600-1740. Br-the Rev. 
John Warrick, M.A. Byo. 191. 
ia) By Jas. Witxre, F.S.A. Scot., the Author. 
Saint Bride, the Greatest Woman of the Celtic Charch. 8vo. ‘1015, 


(9) By Cuantes Macruates, B.S.A, Scot, the Atithor. 
Songs and Poems of Robert Burns, translated into Scottish Gacho 
by Charles Magphater, Glasgow, Svo- 1010, 
(10) By the Rev. Dovonss Gornox Bannox, F.5.A. Scot., the 
Author. 
In Defence of the Regalia, 1651-2, bemg selections from the Family 
Papers of the Ogilvies of Barras. Imp. Svo. 1910. 
(11) By R. Muanoct LavRanck, the Author. 
Clan’ Septe and Surnames, & ppt Robert Burness (° Thrumny 
Cap"); the Gordons of Aberdour, Auchientes, Cairnbulg, ete, 7 pp. 
(12) By W. M. Eooiestoxe, the Author. 


Staihope Memorials. of Bishop Butler, Syo, 1878; Letters of a 
Weardale Soldier, Lieut. John Brumwell, serving in the Peninsular 
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War, 1808-12, Svo, 1912; Weardale Names of Field and Poll, 12mo, 
1886; Weardale Naturalists’ Club Tranasctions, vol. i. part 1 
(1900-1904). 


(13) By W, T. Pargviar, Pitscandly, Forfar. 


Rolls of the Valued Rental of the County of Forfar for the years 
1682 and 1683. MS. 


The following Communications were read -— 


I. 


A THIRTEENTH -CENTURY PAPAL CHARTER GRANTED TO THE 
ABBEY OF KINLOSS. By tue Rrawr Revesexy J, H. BERNARD, 
D.D,, Bisnor or Ossony. 


Among the charters, mainly of local interest, in the archives of the 
sec of Ossory at Kilkenny, and in the onstody of the bishop for the time 
being, the document printed below is preserved. It is 4 Privilegium 
or Charter of Confirmation of its privileges granted in the year 1219 
by Pope Honorius U1. to the Cistercian Abbey of Kinloss, in Moray- 
shire. Written on parchment, 274 inches long by 24 inches broad, it 
is executed with the care and skill that were alwaya bestowed upon 
privilegia or papal rescripts of the first onder of dignity, It has 
suffered in some degree from fire, and there ia a large gap in the parch- 
ment; but happily the signatures of the pope and attesting cardinals 
are intact. By the yvood offices of Mr E. G. Atkinson, of the Pablic 
Record Office in Chancery Lane, I was enabled to have it repaired, 
and it has now been placed under glass. 

The history of the once famous abbey to which the charter originally 
belonged has been set forth with learning by Dr John Stuart, in hia 
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Records of the Monastery of Kintoss, which was printed for the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland in 1872. It was founded by King David L., 
who established at Kinloss « colony of Cistercians from Melrose Abbey 
in 1160; and Dr Stuart printed the Bull of Pope Alexander IT1,, of date 
1174, contirming the rights and privileges granted by King David. 
The other early charters given by Dr Stuart inelude two granted by 
King William the Lion in 1180 and 1195, relating respectively to the 
lands of Burgie and Strathisla: one by Richard, Bishop of Moray, 
taking the abbot and monks under his protection, in 1187 ; and one by 
Kiny Alexander IL., issued in 1221, But Dr Stuart was not aware of 
the existence of the Charter of Confirmation granted in 1219 by 
Honorius I11., and it is here printed for the first time. So far as Tam 
aware, it has not been known hithorto that this pope conferred any 
privilege on the Abbey of Kinloss or granted it a Carta Con- 
firmationrs. 

How long this charter has been preserved at Kilkenny, I cannot 
say. There iano record as to how it found its way into the safe where 
the Ossory documents are kept. It is possible that it was acquired 
by Bishop Pococke, the well-known traveller and antiquary, during 
one of his arclveological tours in Scotland. He was Bishop of Ossory 
from 1756 to 1765, and he describes, in one of his letters,’ a visit paid 
by him to the ruins of Kinloss Abbey in 1760. No doubt he would 
have eagerly acquired # charter relating to the abbey, had it come in 
his way, but he gives no hint that he did 40, Dr Stuart mentions in 
his book that the original Bull of Alexander III. relating to the abbey, 
which he prints, was “ given to Sir Thomas Dick-Lauder by George 
Cumin of Relngas,” his father-in-law ; which shows that the Cumins 
had charters of the abbey in their possession, Now Bishop Pococke 
revorde (L.c., p. 183) that when he was on his way to Kinloss Abbey, 
and had reached Forres, “ the Provost Mr Cummin, the head of that 
very ancient family, came to town on purpose to give me my freedom,” 

t Pooocke’s Tours in Scotland, edited by D. W. Kearp (1837), p. 184. 
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This was Patrick Cumin of Relugas, George Cumin’s father: * and 
it 1s quite possible that he presented Bishop Pocooke with the charter 
now before us 45 & memento of Ine: visit: This, of course, is only 
conjecture, 

As was the practice in the case of Papal prievegia, the opening wards 
_ sonorits episcopus, servas servorum Dei, dilectia ‘iliih Albati 
monastern de Kinlusy ejusque fratrilins tom presentibus qnam f{uturis 
regularem vitam professis in perpetaim “ are written im tall, narrow 
oharacters. A large part of the charter recites the privileges twitally 
accorded to foundations of the Cistercian order, aome of the openiny 
phrases being identical with those in tho chartor of Alexunder UT. of 
M74. Te doesnot mention the abbot's hame, of which we should have 
been (lad-to havea record, We know trom Dp Stuurt's research that 
Herbert wae the abbot in 1229, and that Ralph of Kinloss was among 
the excommunicated Cistercian abbots iy 1218: but weave no Hostal 
the abbot in 1210, The part of the document whieh described the 
lands belonging to the monastery ix very dofeotive, but the nones 
Burgin, Lmeerhorn, Hanefet, Forcia, Higin appear, os they do in other 
documents relating to this abbey. a 

The signatures are aifixed in the form that was cwtomary when 
privilegia were granted, which inthe casn alse ‘with the Glarter ot 
Alexander [1], The pope's subscription is placed between the rote or 
wheel-like cross and the monogram which stands for ™ Rene valete,” 
Underneath the pope's sigtiatare are those of three cardinal bishops, 
four cardinal priosts signing on the left hand, and five cardinal deacons 
on the right. The names of the cardinals in each KFOUD ard hifixed in 
order of aenidrity, antl they can be identified by the aid of Rubel's 
Hierarchia. Tho cardinal bishops were Petrus Duacensis i Donradue 
de Urach, a Cistercian; and (probably) Nicolaus de Claromonta. The 
last-named succeeded « cardinal of the sIné name. aa Bishop of 


* Seb The Beticer and the Compns, by ME. Cumming Broom, Hy GAL we sotane 
ence which ia due to the courtesy of Dr Joseph Andormon, 
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Tuseulum, viz. Nicolaus de Romani#, who died in 1219; and he did 
not snbscribe the roll of cardinals until 1220, although appointed im 
1219. He was himself a member of the Cistercian Order, and signa 
ax “* frater Nicolaus,” perhaps hecanae he had not yet taker up his full 
dignity aa cardinal bishop. The cardinal priests were Leo Brancaleo, 
an old man, who had been created by Innocent IL; Stephanus de 
Ceccano, a Cistercian, alao created by Innocent; Thomas de Episcopo 
Cupuonus; and Aldebrandinus Cartan. The cardinal deacons were 
Octuvianus ¢ com, Signi»; Gregorius do Crescentio ; Raineriia Capoo- 
eius; a Cistercian; Romanus Bonaventura; and Aegidiuse Hispanua, 
tt will be moticed that four of the signatories belonged to the 
Cistercian Order. 

The Maéum at the foot of the charter ia executed in the usual form 
by. Ranerins, Patriarch-elect of Antioch, who was: ViewChancellor. 

The note (by a later hand), which ia written on a blank space in the: 
marin after the pope's subscription, stating that the Lateran Council 
was held in LI79, deserves attention; for (according te Stunrt’s 
transeript) « similar note is made on the Charter of Alexander H1., 
granted] to the abbey in L174, viz.” quod concilinm Lateranense 
eelohraturn erat anno domini Mo@LXX°IX*.” This was the third 
tateran Council, Some of its canons were concerned with monaatic 
affairs, and in particular with the question of tithes, Tho Cistervians 
were exempted from payment of tithe by Innocent IT. in 1132; bur 
thin fed to dismites, and it was subsequently ordered that only lands 
acquired before the Council of 1179 should have this privilege, Se 
we have in the fourth paragraph of the Charter before ua: . ~ » de 
poasesvioniines habitis ante consilium generale wullus a wobis deciniad 
exigere presumat, ‘The same words ocent in a charter given by Honorins 
(If. to the Cistercian Abbey of Dunbrody,! from which it appears 
that 1179 was # significant date for a Cistercian house. Whether it 
was on this account thut the médimval ecribhler thought jt usefal to 

1 Chariularies of St Mary's Abiey od. Gilbert, ii. 109, 
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tiark the date on the charters before fim, I cannot tell; but it is 
remarkable that the wowe yote ig placed on the two earliest papal 
reseripts rlating to the Cistercian Abbey of Kinloss 


Cainer oF Coxpramation oy THE ANBEY oF Kixnoss, 
GRANTED BY Pore Hoxoniys TTT, 1216, 


Homorius episcapus, servile verooruim Dei, dilectin filiis Abhuti Monas- 
fervi de Kinlos eyusqee fratridiue tam presentitus guam futuris 
reyulinem mite professis in per pet isc. 

Reliziowm vitam eligentibuaa postolicuin convenit adeuse presidium, 
ne forte eutuslibet, temeritatia incurays Suk 60-0 proposito revocet, 
aut robur, quod absit, aacre rehgioni« infrmgat: Eapropter dileoti in 
domino filii vesteis justis postulationibus clementer annuimus et pre- 
fatum monasterinm de Kinlos in quo diving eatis Obmequio maANci pati, 
aub beat) Petri et nostra protections Suscipiniws et presentia acripti 
prvilegio communivimus, 

In primis aijuidem statuentes nt orde monesticuy qui secundum 
Deum at beati Benedict reeulam atque institutionem Cistercimsiom: 
fratrum in eodem monasterio instititus ease dinoscitur perpetuis 
ibidem temporibus inviolabiliter Observetur. Proteres quascingque 
possessiones yuetnmaque bons idem monksterium impresentiargm 
juste ae canonice posaidet aut in faturum concessions poutificum, 
largitione reytim yel principum, oblatione- fidelium Bed aliis justis 
modia prestante domino poterit adiprci, firma yobix vestrisque 
auecessorthus et illibuta permaneant, 

In quibus hee propria dusximua exprimenda vocabulis: Looys | psum 
in quo prefatum monasterium situm est coum omnibus purtinentiis aus; 
Grangiam ie Kinlos com omnibus pertinentiis suis, Granciam de West 
cum omnibus pertinentiis suis, poisanesioneny de Burgin, posseasione 
de Inwerhern, pdasestionem de Dund . , [* letters]... sam 
omnibus pertinentia eorundem, possessionem de Crimbathin, posses. 
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sionem de Banefef, possessionem de Kinwernis, possessionem 1m 
Hinwernarhy, possessionem in Fores, possessionem de Elgin, posses- 


gionem . , , erden possessionem d , . . posseasionem . . . [15 
letters}... ¢orundem, possessionem . .. (50° letters]... supra 
mare posseasionem de; .. [14 letters]... cum) pertinentiis suis 
oum . . . [20 letters]... . nemoribus ususgis et paacnie in. bosoo et 
plano in aquis et molendinis .. , [40 letters] _. . Hbertatihuy vt 
immunitatitras ... [10 letters] .. , 


(Sune fabo)rum vestrorum ques propriis manibos aut sumptibne 
eolitig de possessionibus hahitta ante consilium generale, aive de 
(ortis) et virguitis ot piscutionibus vestria vel de nutrimentis , ,, [50 
letters] 2. 2 vobis deo(imas exigers rel ex)jtorquere presimat, Liceat 
quoque vohie clericos vel laicos liberos et absolutes « seculo fugi- 
entes ad conversionem recipers ef eos abaque contradictione: aliqua 
(refinere). 

P(rohibomus insuper ut nulli frotrum orstrorwm post factom in vestro 
monasterio profes\wionem fas sit sine abbatia aui licencia de eodem loco 
discedere, disce(dentem vero) absque cont... [8 letters]... rum 
veatrarum cautione wullos audeat retinere. 

Quod si quis... [75 letters]... promulgare. Illnd distriecius 
inhibentes ne terras ee quodlibet beneficium eceloie vestre collatum 
liceat aliew) personaliter dari sive wlio mido alienari ... [30 letters] 
_,, vel majoria autsan , .-. [15 letters]... ws. 

Si... [18 letters] . . . vel altennciones aliter quam dictum est 
facte fuerint eas irritas esse censemus, 

Ad hee etiam prohibenms ne aliquis- monachtis-sive conversa sub 
professiane . . - [25 letters]... consensu et licencia abbatia et 
majoris partis capituli , . , [15 letters] . . . us fide jubeat vel ab 
aliquo pecuniam mutuo seripiat ultra precium eapituli vestri provi- 
doncia constitutum nisi propter manifestam domme vestre otilitatem, 
Quod si facere forte presumpserit non tensatur conventus pro hits 
aliquatenus respondere. 
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‘Licitum preterea sit vobis in ‘ausis Propriis sive civilem sive 
eriminglem continemst questionvim fratrum vestrorim testimoniia 
ut, ne pro defectu testium jus vestrum in allque vuleat deperinn. 

Thauper wnetortate apostolica ‘inihemma ne niles episcopus ye] 
quelilet alia persona ad eynodos? vel conventus foronsnn vou ire, vel 
indicio seculari de Vestri, proprik saketantia vol possessionihns vestrig. 
subjacere conrpellat, neo ad domes Vestras, catisa ordings eelobrandi, 
catinas tractandi, vel aliquoa convents publicos convocandi, yenine 
presumat nee regularom electionin abbatis vestri impecdiat aut de 
institnenio viel] removendo eo qui pro fonipore faerit contra atatuta 
Cistercienciy ardinis se Miquatenua intromittat, 

Si vero episcopes in cnins parochia domi veatra funclate est dum 
humilitate ac devationo, UA COUvenit requisitus, sulatit utim abbatem 
benediners, et alia que ad officium epainopale pertinent, vohie confers 
renuerit, licitum sit eidem abhati, st damen sicerdos fuerit, proprica 
hovictos benedicers. et alia que ad officium enum pertinent, eXermere, 
et vohia omnia ab alin episcopo percipere que a vestro fucrint indehite 
denegata. Ilad adicientes, ue in Fecipiondis professionibiys que 4 
benedictis val benedicondix abbatibua exhibentur, ea sint episcopi forma 
of expressioné contenti, qi ab origing ordinia neseltur institute, ut 
scilicet abbates ipsi salvo ordine SUO profiter) deheant et CONTA sta tuts 
ordinia «wi nullatn professionem facere eompellantup, 

Pro consecrationibus vero altatium vel erctesiarnm “ive pre oleo 


sancto, vel quolibet eeclesiasticn sacramento, nullus a yobis aut 


obtentu consnetiudinia vel atio modo quitquam audeat extorqier, 


eel hee omnia gratis vobis episcopiia diocesanus Impendat. Alioqnin 
liceat yobis quemeumque malueritis cathoticum adire antistitens, 
statiam eb communionem apostolice sedis habentem, qui nostra frotua 
auctoritate vobis quod postulatur impendat. 
Quod si sedes diocesani episcopi forte vacaverip interim, omnia 
ecclesination sacraments a vicinis *pikCopis accipare libere: et nbague 
"in the margin is written in » Inter hand “Non (T)de synoda.” 
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contradictions possitis, Bit tamen nt «x boc im posterum propria 
apiscopia nullum projndiciam generetur. 

Quik vere interdum propricrum epiacoporum coptam non habetie, 
ai (em episcopum Romane sedis ut diximus grattum et communionem 
habentem, et de quo plenam. notitiam habeatis, per vos transire 
contigerrt, ab eo benedieciones Vasorum et veatinm, consecrationes 
altarium, ordinacionés monachorum, auctoritate apostolice aedia 
recipere valeatis, Porro ai episcopi, vel alii ecelesiarum rectores, in 
monastenum vestrum, vel personas inihi constitutes, suspensions, 
dxcommunications vel interdicti sententiam promulgaverunt, arve 
etiam in mercennarios yestros, pro eo quod decimas sient dictum est 
non persolvitis, sive aliqua occasione corum que 4b apostolica benigni- 
tute vobie indulta sunt, seu benefactores vestros pro eo quod aliqna 
vobis heneficia vel ohsequia ex carttate preatiterint vel ad laborandum 
adjuverint, in illis diehas in quibua vos lnboratis, et alii feriantur, 
eandem sentenciam protulerint, ipsam tamqusm contra sedis apostolice 
indilta prolitam duximus irrttandam, Nee littere alle firmitatem 
haheunt qua4 tacito nomine Cistereiensie ordinis et contra tenorem 
apostolicaram privilegiorum’ constiterit, impetrari, 

Preterea cum commune interdictun: terre tment, liceat vohis 
nichilominus in Vestro monasterio exclusis excommunicatis eb imter- 
divtia diving officin celebrare, Paci quoque et tranquillitati vestre 
paterna in posteram sollicitudme providere volentes, auctoritate 
apostolica’ prohibenms ut infra clausuras locorum sen Sraneiirun 
vestrarum nullu rapinam seu furtim facere, ignem apponere. aan- 
yuinem fundere, hominem temere capers vel interficere, seu violentiam 
wudeat exercere. 

Preteres, omnes libertates et immunitates a prodecessoribus nostris 
Romanis pontificibus, ordini vestro concessaa, neo not libertates ot 
exemptiones secularium exactionim a réwibus et principibus vel aliis 
filelibus: ractonabiliter vobie jndultaa auctoritate apostolica con- 
firmamms, et presentis seripti privilegio communivimua. 
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Decernimus ergo ut nulli omnino hominum liceat prefaturm MOTs 
teri temere perturbare, ant e]us poksessiones auferce vel ablatas. 
TeHinere, miner, sey quibuslibet vexationibus fatigare, gel omnia 
integra conserventur corm pro quorum gubernacione ac sustentatione 
Concessa sunt usibitn omnimodis profutura. Salva sedis apostolice 
Auctoritate, 


Si qua igitur in firturum ecclesiistion setularisve persona hane notre 
constitutionix PAZINAM Beene Contra Slim temere veniny tomptaverit 
secundo terciove eoMMmonita, nist reatum san CONLTUA sAtiafoctiones 
correxerit, potestatis honorisquoe ani oapeat diunitate, reamique se 
diving judicio existere de perpetrata iniquitate cognoscat, et a sucra- 
hiasimo Corpore ae sanguine del at domint redemptoris hostri Jem 
Christi aliens fiat, alyue in extremo examine dist rinté subincent ultiont. 
Cunetis autem idem loco eno Jura sorvantilnus sit pax Domini nostri 
Jesu Christi, quatinua et hic fructum hone actionis Hercipiant, wt apud 
districtum judicem premia eterne pacis InVeniont. Aspen, Anrs, 


Evo Honoring catholice veclesie 
épiscopus subsoribe t 


-} Ego Petrus Sabinensis episcopus subserjho 
+B Ego Cornadis? Portnensia et sancte Rufine epPiavopus subacribe 
ef Ego frater Nicolaita Tusculanis tpiscopns subscribe 
*h Ego Leo, tituli aancte crucix in Lherusallen Preabyter cardinalia 
subseriba 
* The monograin after the Pope's signature ix equivalint to Bone walete.'" 
In the margin ia written bya later hand — . , * eras conaitinm Laterinene ano 


MoO? septtiagesime pang,” 
. For bad Conrado" qi 
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Ego Stephanns, hasilice duodecin hpostolorum preshytor car: 
‘dinaliy subscribe 
+f Ego Thomas tituli sanete Sabine presbyter cardinalis aubseribo 
+ Evo Alebrandinus! tituli sativte Suaane presbyter candinalis-sub. 
acribo. 


*} Ego Octavianus eanctorum Sergi et Baéehi diacouus eantinalis 
subscribe 

Pe Ego Gregorius sancti Theodori discanus cardinalis subseriho 

* Ego Rainerius sancte Mario m Cosmidin dinvanusa éardinaliy, sub- 
scribd 

+ Ego Ronwnus sancti Angeli diaconus cardinalia subscribo 

“i Ego Egidins sanctorum Cosme et Damiani diaconus cardinalis 
subseribo 


Datum: Viterbii por manum Ranerl Patriarche Antiocheni ean- 
vellarii vicem agentia vii Id Decembris Indications vuj Incurnationis 
dominice auno MCCXVIIN! Pontificatis vero domini Honorit pape iij 
anno quarto. 

' For Aldebrndious,” 


VOL. LVI. a7 
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NOTE OF AN INCISED UROSS STONE NEAR THE BURYING-GROUNT. 
ISLE MARTIN, ONE OF THE 8UMM ER ISLES, WEST ROSS SHIRE, 
By JAMES TD. CAIRNS, Ancurrecr. 


Isle Martin is one of the largest of the beautiful group of about 
twenty small islands lying atthe mouth of Loch Broom, Weat Rose 
shire, and known as the Summer Isles, 





Fig. I. Stone with incised oroaa on Tale Martin, 


The island was called after a priest of that name, and iy about a mile 
long ani @ little less'in width, It i# situated quite noar to the main. 
land in Rannaird Bay, under the shadow of Ben More. or the bluck rook 
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of Coigach, which rises ut this point almost perpendicularly from the 
sea toa height of over 241) feet, . 

The few houses are all situated on the east side of the island, one of 
Which still retains the fire on the hearth in the centee of the room. 
The oldest inhubitant is said to be 103 years of aye, and she is still able 
to go out and about her honse. 

The burying-ground is quite near the shore of a little bay, at the 
‘south-east corner of the island. The ancient stone (fig, 1), standing 
about four feet jn height, with the cross carved on it, adjoms the 
berying-round, 

The local tradition ia that the priest lived w part of his life on Isle 
Martin, and died there, and his grave ia murked by the stone in ques- 
tion, Regarding the priest's character, one trudition says he was a 
partiowlarly good man ; another affirms that the Bishop of the diocese 
had this priest banished to Priest [ale (the one farthest out towanls 
the Minch) as an incorrigible, and that thence he made his way to Isle 
Martin. ) 

These traditions are very vague, and it is evidently not known 
whether ho belonged to the old Celtic Church or to the Romun Catholic, 
though the form of the cross favours the presumption that he was of 
the former. 
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NOTE OF THE DISCOVERY OF A STEATITE URN IN HARRAY, 
ORKNEY, NOW PRESENTED To THE MUSEUM. Rr JOHN 
FRASER, Conn, Siig, 6.4. Boor. 


The inland parish of Harray, with the exception of Stennéss, pro- 
hubly contains more evidences of the Ancient inhahitants of Orknoy 
than any other district of the county. ‘The Pictish brochs, which have 
hren only partially explored, are situated on the ahores of the lochs ar 
m the elose vicinity of the luna, Uhe Norse burial! thounds, of which 
there are several groups, are to be fund on the bare uncultivated moore 
lands. Probably the early Norsemen preferred the ashes of their dead 
to be deposited as far from their habitatious as convenient, Situated 
near the western base of Hinderafiold Hill is a group of mounds known 
locally a8 the " Knowes of Trinwaan.” About-a mile SE. fram the 
spot.are the barrows at the base of Trundigar Hill, where some gold 
dises and beads were found many years ago, the find being reported 
and secured for the Society by the late Mr George Petrie, Having ob- 
tained the permission of the proprietor of the ground and the aasist- 
ance of some interested friends, we proceeded to Trinwuan ” on the 
20th October 1G02, for the purpose of making some examination of 
the mounds. We estimated the largest mound to be about 11 feat in 
height, the next in size 6 feet, and the three smallest not more than 
Sfeeteach. Whether difference in size and constriction would mean 
different ranks of the individuals" mound laid "* or different periods of 
interment, ‘was not to ns apparent, but onr investigations disclosed 
three separate methods in the disposal of the cremated remains, ‘The 
largest mound was found to contain # well-formed cist, 27 inches long, 
13} inches wide, and 27 inches deep, constructed of dressed fLagstones, 
The covering stone was partly removed from the top of the cist. which 
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contained nothmg but earth. From the appearance of the top surface 
of the mound and the position of the covering stone, it was quite 
apparent that the “knowe” had been broken into at some former 
period, The cist was not situated in the centre of the mound, being 
much nearer the 5.E. side, the line of length running about north and 
south. The opening of the mound next in size disclosed a stone-built 
and covered-in cavity, some 16 melies acrosaand 2feetin depth. This 





Fig. |. Stentite Um from Trinwean, Harray. 


cavity wae ahont half fall of grey-coloured ashes (containing no bones), 
and resting upon and partly embedded in the ashes wae the steatite 
urn (fig. 1) now presented to the Society, containing « pound 
weight of partly burned bones. The bones had seemingly been care- 
fully cleaned from all refuse before being deposited in the urn, The 
arn, Which measures 11 inches in height aod 10) be 9 imehes across the 
mouth, bore traces af both fire and smoke on the outside, and though 
alightly fractured before lifting was otherwise complete, Steatite js 
not to be found anywhere in Orkney, but i procurable in several 
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localities in Shetland, An examination of two of the smatior mounris 
disclosed neither cist nor urn, only ashes, fragments of bones, and some 
bits of round charred wood. In the construction of the largest mound 
a considerable quantity of rough stones had been used, the outejde 
covering being earth and turf. The mound containing the urn waa 
composed of earth and turf, the only stones found being the fow forming 
the roughly bnilt covered cavity. The amaller mounds appeared to be 
gatherings of éarth and turf over and around the remains of cremation, 
Although 4 considerable quantity of material must hnye heen used in 
the formation of the group of mounds, there was no vikible evidence of 
the earth and stones being obtained in the close riomnity: however, 
there existe on the moorlind, some 500 yards 8: W.. an uncient-looking - 
quarry or pit, from which in all probability the material was taken, 
‘The four monnds are placed in line about due east and weet, and 
the fifth ja situated SO yards N.E, from the east end of the line. 
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IV. 


RANDOLPH'S CAPTURE OF EDINBURGH CASTLE—WHERE DID HE 
CLIMB THE ROCK? Br ERIC STAIR-KERR, F.S.A. Soot. 


The story of the daring exploit by whieh the Castle of Edinburgh 
wae wrested from the hands of the English the year before the Battle 
of Bannockburn ia one of the favourite tales of Soottish history. 
Visitors to the northern capital love to gaze on the rugged crag and 
picture to themselves the fearless hand of patriote scramiblling up the 
precipice in the darkness of a moonless night. That the deed was 
done is an undoubted Loot, but whether the escalade was made on the 
northern or southern front of the castle is a point which has not beon 
madectear, Itisin the charming pages of Barbour that the romantic 
story id wold of how the party was guided up the dangerone track by a 
eoldier who had frequently climbed down the orag in order to visit his 
eweetheart in the town, This poetical account by the Archdeacon of 
Aberdeen ia the-fullest description of the exploit that there is, apart 
from the modern renderings of the story. The darkness of the night, 
the pause for breath on the rocky shelf, the falling stone, and the 
watohman’s ery are all carefully noticed by Barbour, but ho does not 
say whother the ascent was made on the north or the south of the crag, 
The Scalacrontea, written by an Englishman, Sir Thomas Gray. to 
relieve the long hours which he apent as a prisons in Edinburgh Castle, 
refers ta Randolph's daring assault. The chronicler, however, writes 
somewhat vaguely that the attack waa made at the place where the 
rock was highest, If Gray had been more definite, his word would be 
taken a conclusive, for he lived in the castle when the famous capture 
was so recent as to have been most probably a favourite subject of 
conversation, and his father, who was present at tho Battlo of Bannock- 
burn, and to whom the chronicler was indebted for many of his (acts, 
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must often have heard the account of the seizure of Scotland's 
strongest foctress, The Lanercout Chronicle, a fourteenth-century 
work, gives a more minute leseription, Specifying that Randolph's 
party climbed the northern face of the rock, while a foint attack wax 
made “ad portam australem,” which probably meang the eastern 
gate, 

Sir Walter: Scott js responsible for the view that the ascont was 
mae on the soytliern gids. [no the Tales ofa Grandfither he follows 
i) the main Burbour's account, but he takes for granted that the 
soldier's lady who lived “in the toun “ occupied a house in the Grass. 
market. Seott, however, overlooked the fact that in the reign of 
Robert the Bruce the tawny stood on the ridie to the east of the castie, 
atl had not extended down to the volley where the Gragsmarket now 
lies. Patrick Fraser Tytler, a trust worthy historian, ¢elies entirely 
on Barbour, and eo Jeayves his readers uninformed jx to the situntion 
of the soldier's dangerous track. Mr Andrew Lang takes as his 
Authorities the Lanercost Chronicle and Barbour, ‘Thus je writes, 
“Randolph sealed Edinburgh Castle rock on the side faving what is 
how Princéa Street while a feint was made on the opposite wall,” He, 
however, goex on to say, ~ But liow, by deseending the rock to the 
Nor’ Loch, he came any nearer to ‘ane Wench here in the toun,’ jt is 
Hot easy to conjecture.” Mr Lang apparently had in his mind Scott's 
idea of the Grasemarket descent, for owing to the fact that the Ror’ 
Loch did not then exist, and that the hortsos: lay only to the east of 
the castle, the lover's approach to the miwalled town would be ag eany 
from the north as from the south of the roel, 

Two cartdinal points of the compas cag he neglected in endeavouring 
to fx upon the acene of Randolph's adventure, The attack on the 
cortls waz not made from the east or from the west, for ay the former 
side there is no rock to scale, and on the latter the slope is compara- 
tively gradual, necessitating only a sora mbling walk, suoh da was under- 
taken by Cloverlioust when he interviewed Gardon at the sally-port. 
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The southern face has Scott's word in its favour, but, us has been pointed 
out, Sir Walter drew upon his imagination when he stated that the 
soldier's track led to the Grassmarket. Moreover, the crag on ‘that 
side, though steep and dangerous, is not oo difficult of ascent aa to 
require the yuidanee of an expert who had discovered the only pas- 
sible way. There remains then the view, supported by the weighty 
authority of the Lanercost Chroniele, that it was the northern face of 
the rock that was scaled, Now, this le the sids where the crag js 
steapest, aul where the castle wall would possibly be lower than at 
other places, owing to: the rmprobatility of attack from that quarter. 
The eastern portion of this face, however, ia partly hillside and partly 
rock, and above this place the fortress would doubtless Lo well guarded 
against assault, Towards the west there is an overhanging precipice, 
over which the Duke of Albany, brother of King James IT1., swung. 
himself on a tope, and escaped by night te Leith. But just at the side 
of thie cliff, near the Wellhouse Tower, there ja a crevice up which 
man could climb, This is probably the scone of Randolph's wonderful 
exploit: After picking out their footsteps on this dangerous ascent, 
the party would take breath on a sort of sloping platform above the 
precipice, where the fragmentary Wailding called Wallace's Cradle is 
placed, ‘This would be the resting-place mentioned by Barbour, and 
it is difficult to find in other parts of the rock a jutting erag about hall 
way up, answering to the poet's description, Here, must likely, the 
patriots paused, while the watchman above tossed over the stone and 
exelainiod, “*Taee you well.” Here in their anxiety they held con- 
sultation as to the advisability of pursoing or abandoning the enter- 
prise; bnt deeming it as hazardous. to return #2 to proceed, they 
ailvanced with caution to the foot of the wall. Perhaps the sentry 
thought he saw a moving figure, but afterwards, believing he was 
mistaken, continurd his march round the rampart, With the aid 
of a short rope-ladder the assailanta easily scaled the wall, and took 
the fortres’ completely by surprise.. The climb both above and below 
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the projecting ledge must have been a difficult und dangerous under. 
taking; it wag unt, however, an impossible feat fora picked band of 
warriora, eager to take part in o glorious adventure, and to atrike a 
timely blow for the freedom of their country. 


Vv, 


ST REGULUS TOWER, ST ANDREWS—WHERE DID THE STONES 
WITH WHICH IT WAS BUILT COME FROM? By ALEXANDER 
THOMS, 


In view of the very marked difference as regards the enduring quality 
of the stones of which the Cathedral and St Regulus ("The Square 
Tower") in §t Andrews have lean built—the latter, although reputed 
about three hundred years older, having stood the effects of the weather 
eo Very markedly better than the former,—the “westion has often been 
asked as to the locality from where the stone for St Regulus waa 

The late Dr Heddle, whose opinion undoubtedly carries very great 
weight, came to the coneliwsion many years ayo that this- wasn focal 
stone, procured most probably from a spot along the East Clifix, 

In a book published lately by Mr David Henry, FS. A. Svot., St 
Andrews, entitled The Knaghte of St Jahn with other Medicrral Inatity- 
lions and thar Buildings im St Andrews, it is stated, pp. 4,85: " Bede 
‘tolls us that Nechtan, Ring of the Pict»—alrendy alindind to—jp 710 
wrote to Ceolfrid, Abbot of Jarrow, to-annd mains to build him a 
Church asthe Romans built (with *quared) stones), and there are thoxe 
who think that tho ancient tower of Restennet, near Forfar, waa built: 
by them, It is just as crodible and quite aa likely that Coustantin, 
two hundred years later, sought for masons in the same country, where 
the Roman influence and Roman examples still survived, to tuild him 
a church in St Andrews, also in the Roman manner”. _ = Further, 
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as there is no known quarry in Fife within the historic period that 
could have produced so many targe-and durable sandstone blouks, it 
is a fair inference that these stones came from the Tyne valley also, 
and that they were dresaed and squared in the quarry for water 
transport to St Andrews.” 

Nechtan is bere said to have written for masons, not for etones 
—4a very different thing, in thoae days eapecially, 

Having given the subject: some consideration, I had come to the 
conciasion that this was a Jocel stone, but that the builders: had known 
that round the volcante necks, of which tlero are so many in this 
neighbourhood, the sandstone had been more or lees hardened hy the 
heat which occurred at the time of these volcanie eruptions, and had 
carefully selected their material from some of these localities. 

On reading Mr Henry's book, | thought It would be adviaable that 
his opinion stated therem (whieh T considered an unfortunate mistake) 
should not pass unchallenged, and thus in all probability be generally 
socepted by the pulilic. 

I therefore interviewed Mr Henry, and explained my view, and what 
T lmew to have been the opinion of Dr Heddle, The result of this was 
that Mr Henry procured for me a piece of the stone from the North- 
umberland quarry from which he held that the stone had been pro- 
cured, Having got this, I took pieces from the vicinity of several of 
our neighbouring volcanic necks, and wlso from the St Regulus Tower. 
From all af these T made microscopic slides, anid examined them under 
the microscope with polarised light. The result was that 1 came to 
the conclusion that the stone used in the building of St Regulus Tower 
wae not the Northumbcriand stone, but wae from a« love! source, 

However, I did not care to rest on my own judyement, «0 T wrote to 
Dr Flett, of the Geological Survey, the highest authority we have on 
such matters, and whose decision gould not be questioned. He very 
kindly agreed to examine and report on these, | therefore sent him 
pieces of euch of the stones, and the microscopic elides that I had 
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made, and his decision coincided with my own, giving his reasons for 
hisconclusion thatit wae not the Northimberland stone, but was eimilar 
to two of the pieves which I had-sent from our Eust Cliffs: The Tyne 
stone, besides being fiver prained, contains mica {not fonnd in the local 
stone), and) more feldspar. . 

This, T believe, will finally stele this long-lisputed point—a point 
which had not, os far ae I know, been hitherto subjected to a scientifie 
test onder the polariscope. 


Bince the above waa written, I have come upon a reference to tlie 
subject of the stone wed in the building of St Regulus Tower, by Sir 
Archibald Geikie im p. 340 of Geology of Bust Fife, 1902. He there 
eaya> “ The material is one of the mare solid, cloze-grained, grey 
sandstones of the Lower Carhoniferous series, with a distinet bedding, 
yet not divided by mica-flakes into easily separable layers, so that 
only exceptionally has it exfoliated or split along the linea of strati- 
Reation. . .. Though the seam of sandstone haa nov been identified 
from whith the materinis of this building werp taken, it no douht 
exists close at hianil, thoigh possibly not concealid: tnder soil or 
Jeter bolldings, But there most be other soams of similar quality in 
the district which could be detected after a careful examination of the 
walls of St Rule”; and he adds in a note wt the fuot af the page: “ A 
point in the St Regulus masoury: deserves notice. The atonea, in 
defianet of a recognised candn of building, haye been laid om edge," 
Although Sir Archibald does not refer to the probability of the stone 
having been got from the vicinity of one or more of tho voleanic 
necks near this (from which I took the specimens that were micro. 
a¢opically analysed), he-points out the curions but probably important 
fact of the stones being built "on edge,” und fully corroborates the 
opinion as to the stone being & local one. 
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Moxnay, 12% May 1913. 
Proressor T. H. BRYCE, M.D,, Vice-President, 
inthe (hair. 


A Ballot having been taken, Miss Enreanevn Srour, Hatinavoe, 
Burra Isle, Shetland, proposed by the Counil, was duly elected a 
Corresponding Member of the Sorinty. 


‘The tollawing were duly elected Fellows — 


Joux BR. W. Ctank, Weathank, Arbroath. 
RK Raxsocr Stewart, 12 Lorne Terrace, Maryhill, Glaagow, 


The- following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on 
the table, and thanks voted to the Donors :<— 


(1) By Warren Sywoss, Gilmerton, Midlothian. 
Brat Helmet of the Royal Midlothian Yeomanry Cavalry, 


(2) By Dr Arremsox Ronesrsox, F.5.A. Boot. 
Uniform of the Roval Midlothian Yeomanry Cavalry. 


(3) By Cuarnes 5, Rowanes, F.S.A. Soot, 


Five pairs of Nuterackers of iron, and a Seventeenth-Century 
Tobacco Pipe from Roxburghshire. 


(4) By Mrs KL, Macnosatn, Portobello, 


A Collection of Implements of néo-archaic types, still in use in the 
Hebrides and North of Seotland—rippling combs or heckles for card- 
ing wool; thread winder ; horn used for sowing turnip seed ; pair of 
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_wooden callipers ; carpenter's brace und bit; wooden cutting gauge ; 
tailors goo; goffering iron; iron crook; pot hooks; tonga:; 
thistle axe; whin axe; potato digger: reaping hook; flail : peat 
spade: wooden beetle: and wooden-handled knife. 


(5) By Aw~ows Mackay, 
Leith Token (coppor), payable at the house of John White, Kirkgate, 
Leith—Success to the port of Leith, 1706, 


(6) By Davip Sworn, F.S.A. Scot. 
Old Fishing-rod Reel, found on Kinnonl Hill, Perth, 


(7) By Wa. Stevenson, Burutisiand. 
A Brass ‘Spigot, and three Seventeenth-Century Tobacco Pipes, 
from Kirkbank, Burntisiand. 


(8) By Mrs Deye-Doynak, PS.A_Soot., of Ackorgill Tower, Wick: 
A pair of old Goggles with horn mountings, 


(9) By Jawes Lyx, F.S.A. Scot. 

A Hunting Crop, used by the donor's father in: 1808; two Eigh- 
teenth-Century Wine Glisses With fagon de Vensex stems ; two Goblute 
of glass—one engraved with a wreath of oak-leaves and acorns, and 
the other with a genre study etclied with Hluotic acid; a pair of Tod dy 
Ladles with twisted whalebone handles and silver bowls, London 
hall-mark, B.C. 1798; and a Staffordshire brown Jug. 


(10) By the Masrer or TRE Rous. 
A series of Calendars of State Papers for Iteland, Atnevion, Weet 
Indies; ulso Caleridars of Patent Rolls, Papal Registers, Close Rolls. 
etc., comprising in all fourteen volumes. 


[ 
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(11) By Rev, Kinxwoon Hewat, M.A., FSA. Seot,, the Author, 
Leisure Hours of a Scottish Mimster, being papers on various 
wubjects, Bvo. 1913, 


(12) By Davin MacRrrome, F.S.A. Seot., the Author. 
Gypsies at Geneva in the Fifteenth to Seventeenth Centuries. 8vo. 


(a) By Wanrer J. Kaye, B.A. F.S.A. Soot., the Author. 
Grasse (Riviera) and its Vicinity. @vo, 1912. 


(14) By T. d. Westrovr, F.R.LA., the Author. 
Eurly Italian Mapa of Ireland. vo. 1913; and Promontory 
Forts of Co. Clare. Bye, 1009, 


(15) By the Frasy Cowsssioxen or His Masesty’s Wonks. 
Report of tho Inspector of Ancient Monuments for the year ending 
Stat March 1912. 8vo, 


(16) By the Inprax AncHmoLogical Scnvey. 
Archwological Survey of India, Frontiers Circle. for 1911-1912, 4to; 
and Annual Progress Report, Northern Circle, 1912. 4to, 


(17) By Tomas Sumprarp, F.8.A. Scot,, Corator of Hull Museum. 
A Series of Publications by the Curator of Haul] Museum. 8vo, 10132, 


(18) By Gisner Govpr, FS.A, Scot., the Author, 

The Eoolesidstical Antiquities of the Southern Parishes of Shetland. 
Reprint from the Transactions of the Scottish Eoclesiological Society. 
ato, 1012: 

(19) By Professor F, J, Havenpiann, M.A. LL.D., Hon, F.SJA- 


Soot. the Author, 
The Romanisation of Roman Britain. New edition. Gyo. 1012, 
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(20) By Jouwn Gras Sannewax, MV.0., F.S-A. Reot., the 
Author, 


The Speare of Honour and the Gentlemen Pensioners, Ryo. 1912. 


(21) By Frofessor W. M. Fiixspera Perare, D.C.L., LE. D., 
the Author. 


The Formation of the Alphabet. 4to, 191. 


The following Purchases acquired by the Purchase Committee for 
the Museum and Library during the session, 0th November If12 te 
[2th May 1913, were exhibited ;— 


A collection of Flint and Stone Implements, from Ruberslavw, 
Roxburghshire. 

Stone Axe and faceted Stone Ball, from West Linton. 

Oval Hat Ring of Jet, from Holy Island, 

Dirk with deer-horn handle, from Aberdeenshire. 


Eleven Beggars’ Badges trom the parishes of Forfar, Aberdeen, 
Old Aberdeen, Perth, Evclesgreiy, Fraserburgh, Kettina, Nigg. Ellin, 
Calderclere, JA. 19. 


Two Stone Axes and 4 perforated Stone Hammer, from Aberdeen- 
shire: 

Gold Armlet, discovered in the Isle of Oxna, Shetlund. (See the 
subsequent paper by Mr G. Goudie;) 

Seven Trade Tokens—PFortar Halfpenny, 1797 ; Ayrahire Halfpenny 


1797 | Lanark Halfpenny, 1796; Lothian Halipennies, 1796, 1790), 
and 1791; (Hnagow Farthing, 1781. 
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Two Penannular Gold Armleta, aod the Stone Bow] in which they 
were found, from Hillhead, Caithness. The followmg account of the 
finding of this interesting hoard is contributed by Mr A. O, Ourle, 
Seorefary s— 

In February of this year there waa turned up by the plough on the 
farm of Hillhead, near Wick, a stone bow] containing the two gold 
ormieta recently purchased for the Museum and illustrated in fig. 1, 
The site of the lind lies about half a niile to the north-north-weat of 
the Hillhead broch near Broadhaven, and half way between that rain 
aud the farm of Inkerman, and the exact spot is deacribed by our 
Corresponding Member, Mr John Nioolaon (through whose good offices 
the relice were obtained), 65 4 small mound with on elevation of about 
2 fort, made up of black earth, grey aurface stones, and some slaty 
stones, ~ fire-burnt red from end te end and broken in the middle:” 
The area covered by the debris of the mound, according to information 
supplied by Mr Nicolson, had an extreme length of 76 feet, a breadth, 
af the south-west end, of 30 feet, and graduully diminished towards 
the north-east, To what extent these dimensions are: due to the 
spreading action of the plough it iv impossible to say, but no doubt 
the effect of that action has been considerable, The bowl, which is 
aemi-globular in form, has been hollowed out of a block of sandstone, 
and beare all over its aurfaee, hoth internal and external, the marks 
of a small, round, pointed tool, with which it hua been dressed. [et 
monmites acrosa the orifice, over all, # inches, and in the interior 
4) inches ; in depth, over all, 44 inches, and in the interior 2} inches. 

The armlets are elliptical dnd penannilar, each formed from u single 
rod of gold, round in section. In both, the extramities show # alight 
discoid termination, the dise being more regularly: fashioned on the 
lighter of the two. Thoy weigh respectively HO7 graitia an) 38] 
yrains, anil measure within the curve 24 inches by 1] inches, and 
2} inches by 1} inches, while the rods at thickest have a thickness 
of of an inch ond § of an inch. ) 

Vou, XLVI, 28 





Fig, |. Twe Golil Armlets satel the Stone Cup 
at Hillhead, Wirk, Calt Tite cane 


in-whiok they wer, 
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Such pentonular bracelets, both in gold and bronze, have been 
brought to light from time te time im this country, and examples 
‘in both metals are already im the National Collection, while similar 
hracelnta-are to be seen in other museums in England and on the 
Continent. 

The associated relics with which the tvpe has been found in Britain 
clearly connect it with the later bronze age. The stone how! bears 
a general resemblance in charactor and fintsl to similar objecta which 
have heen found in brocls- 


The following Books for the Library <— 


Lyell’s Bibliographical List of Romano-British Architectural Remains 
in Britain; Barbe’s In Bye-ways of Scottiah History; Renwick's 
Burgh of Peeblés, Gleanings from its Records, 1604-1652; Wilson's 
Silverwork and Jewellery; Schank’s La Suisse Préhistorique ; Tour 
from Edinburgh, 1787; Prior's Medimval Figure Soulpture in England ; 
Wakéling’s Forged Egyptian Antiquities; Litchfield’s Pottery and 
Porcelain; Ffoulke’s Armourer and his Craft; Lacy’s History of the 
Spur; Diruke's History of English Glass Painting; Yorkshire Church 
Plate; and The Aaigs of Bemersyde. 


The following Communications were read -— 


ll a 
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NOTE ON A BALANCE AND WEIGHTS oF THE VIKING PERIOD 
FOUND ES THE ISLAND OF GIGHA. By Proressap THOMAS H. 
BRYCE, M.T., Vice. Prenideit, 


The balance and weivhta whieh form the subject of this paper have 
been preserved in the Hunterian Museum of the University of Glasgow 
lor many years. Nothing ia known ga to the cireummutances tinder 
which they were discovemd, bat a note exists that they were found 
during excavations in the island of Gizha, and presented by Captain 
MacNeil of Ardlussa in the year 1849, 

Although a good many oxamplea of balances and woghte employed 
in Viking times in Scandinavia are preserved in the museums of 
Norway and Sweden, they aye rare objects it musenme in this 
country. The only specimens which | know of from the Scottish 
ares, other than the present, are one found in Viking burial mound 
in the island af Colonsay, and preserved With the other relicu in 
the Royal Scottish Museum, and one whioh formed part of 1 hoard 
ploughed up at Croy, Invernesi-ahine.,) preserved in tho National 
Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh, In these circumétances, and on 
account of curtain interesting characters of the Olaseaw balance, I 
requested the late Mr J, A: Balfour, who was they Making a special 


study of the Viking relics of Scotland, to poblish a letailed deserip- 


tion of it. Hin limented death Prevented the completion of the- 
paper. | 

The group of relics in the Hunterian Musetim (fig. 1) consists of . 
portion of the beam, the indicator, and the pans of a balance, two saa- 
pension pieces in thy shape of binds, three weights, and & leaden whorl. 

The beam is represented by a middly piece bearing the indicating 
needle and onearm: The arma‘are jointed to the central pieve, exch 
having a tongue moving in a slot, 60 that they could he folded op 

' Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries if Seatland, vol. x, ps BIO: 


“mops pO STAT) EEN PY WOUND ONY UE Poaswvaadd “uM yEY pe PAUP otpy eto] mye re eoUepeEy "| SLA 
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against the indicator, The arm is delicately fashioned, tapers gradu- 
ally to its extremity, and ende-in two slight shoulders followed by a 
Hattened piece pierced from before backwards, The indicating needle 
is flattened as in modern balinees, and it moved in a forked piece, 
which is broken at ita base above the nvet holding it. The end af the 
forked piece has the form of a trilobed plute, with an eyo in each lobe : 
the plate ia set at right anylns to the axid of the beam. In the iljus- 
tration the detached forked pice has, for convenience oi presentation, 
ben placed over the needle in a position at right angles to that which 
it should properly occupy. The central piece of the beam, bearing 
the needle and slotted for the arms, measures S2om.; the needle, 
SS om; the urm, 2h cm. from the joint to ite extremity, 

The pins are made of thin cast metal, and have a silvery surtace, 
One ts much corroded and broken; the other is practically complete 
save for a portion of the rit, ‘The pang are identical in give, and 
measnre 8 cm. in diameter and 1-3 cm. mdepth. There ie no decora- 
Hon on the ponvex side, but the interior ja ornamented by a pattern 
produced by a pair af compasses. The silvery surince haa been 
scratchol Away, 40 a4 to uncover the underlying metal, Thiw, as 
will appear presently, is bronze, and tha silvery surhice layer ia 
tin, Thar the design was mide by a pair of compasses jg ahown 
by the fact that bright rings occur here and there on the hrown 
hronae surface, and by the presence of a alight hole wt the centre of 
the pan in which the fixed point of the compass engaged, There are 
thres circular hands, a broad inner, 4 narrower middle, and a still 
narrower outer band. Within the inner circle twa pairs of intersecting 
area have been drawn, the centres of the ares falling at equidistant 
pontsabout the middle of the ¢cirewlar band. 4 Cross; OF rose, pattern 
is thus produced, Between the middle and the marginal band the 
pattern is formed of intersecting arcs, The centre points of the one. 
series of loops correspond to the mueting-paints of the second series, 
The artist, however, has not divided up the rim of bia pan exactly, 
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so that the extremity of his finishing loop does not meet the end of 
his first loop, but intersects it, To prevent 4 crowding of the design 
wt this point he has omitted one of the alternating loops. There are 
vight loops in one series and seven in the other. 

There seem to have been three suspending chains, and two of the 
holes for these in the margin of the more peérfevt pan are intact, the 
position of the third falls opposite the injured part of the rim. The 
chains themselves have tot been preserved, but in two of the loops 
on one of the birds there are ¥ery delicate motal links which, in whew 
of Dr Desch’s report, must have formed parts of the original chains. 

The «mall bird pieces measure 26 em. in length and 4 mmm. 
in breadth, They are delicately cast, and very cleanly finished. 
Rach bird has» single ring on its back, and three rings on its 
flattened under aspect; one of these is placed mnder the tail, the 
other two opposite one another on the broader part of the body 
of the bird. [t i clear that the birds formed the meana by which 
the pans were suspended from the beam. They are an interesting 
and uniqie feature of the Gigha balance: In the Colonsay balance 
there is no such contrivance, antl the threads or chains were 
attached directly to the beam, Dr Oscar Montelius! figures A 
folding balance with » suspension piece in the form of a ball with 
an equatorial ring bearing loops for four chains. The birds of our 
balance have obviously been designed to serve the same purpose in 
4 more elegant way. 

Folding hulunces of this type are referred by authorities on Scandi- 
navian antiqiities to the later part of the Norse iron age or Viking 
period. ‘They were apparently carried in metal cases such as figured, 
for instance, in Rygh's Norske Oldsayer, fig. 276. The pans, ad well 
as the other parts of the balances, and also the case, were invariably 
made of bronze. 


The Civilisation of Sweden fm Heathen Tires. Teronalation from second 
edition by Rev, FH. Woods, B-D., 1885, p, 195. 
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The weights are three in number and mode of lead, One is rect- 
angular; the lowd js couted with a crystalline chalky-like material 
which Dr Desch has shown to he the product of chemival deoor- 
position. The second is a small cup of bronze with a raised lip, which 
is fillod with lead similarly decomposed, ‘The third js.0 tiny cube 
provided with a small cross of iron embedded in the lead to aorve 
osm hondle: Tf at Roy time there were distinguishing murks on the 
weights, they have now been obliterated by the decomposition of the 
wurface of the metal, 

The denomination of the weights in! grammes piven by Dr Desoh 
ean be, of course, only an BPPrOXimation to the orizinal Weighta, 
and does not enable one to detect a aystom. It may be noticed, how. 
ever, that the amallest weight is about one-tenth, und the middle is 
about a half, of the largeat weight, ‘The whorl measupea § cm. in 
dinmeter, and is formed of lead. One surface % fat and the other 
slivitly convex: there iano sign of any markings upon either surinos, 
It conforms in its characters to the leaiden whorls found in different 
parts of Scotland.and described in the present-volume Ol the Procwedinys 
by Mr Graham Callander, 

From the account given above, it seems sufficiintly nlear that this 
group of relics belong to the Viking period. “It ie much to he reretted 
that the ciroumatannes gnder which they were found ire unknown, 
hut it is probable that they formed part of the furniture of » Viking 
interment, {[n construction the balance exactly resembles balance, 
of the Viking penod in Norway and Sweden, and, as in these, the parts 
‘are made of bronze, bot the surface tinning of the metal Seema ny 
unuaual feature. The decorative design, although not distinctive in 
charscter, ia not out of harmony with the canelizejon that the balance 
i of Viking origin. It remains to be ascertained whether we are to 
regord the balance ay one of native manufacture from 4 Norse pattern, 


OF an imported product, 
The specially interesting feature of the balance isthe tae of binds 
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as the means of suspension of the pans from the beam. The bird 
form is specially appropriate for this purpose, and it may be that the 
design was the individual expression of a single artist. The figures 
rather sugwest that the idea of a swimminy bird was in the mind of 
the designer, and this would be a natural form to occur in a balance 
of Viking times, Again, the raven, as the bird of Odin, plays so large 
@ part in the Sagas that birds would be a very natural ornament in 
an instroment which may have belonged to some Viking leader, some 
“ warden “of o “raven of the waves,” as the galley is named in the 
Sugas.) On the other hand, though birds are frequently represented 
on carved stones, such as the Isle of Man stone described by Mr G. FP, 
Black in volume xxi. of the Proceedings, where they form part of the 
representation of the Sigurd—Fafni's bane—Sega, they do not seam to 
be common in otnaments of Viking times, except perhaps as part of 
an interlaced design. It is doubtful whether the bird form as nsed in 
our balance is a typical Viking ornament. In a paper by T. J. Arne,* 
for which I am indebted to Mr James Curls, there are figured some 
ornaments of this period from Sweden, with birds in pairs facing one 
another, These occur along with various ornamental designs which 
the authar considers to have come into Scandinavia from the Hust, 
It is therefore possible that we must go far afield for an origin of this 
+ * Loud praise L bear forth herewith 

For that vengeatiwe for his father, 

Which the warden of the waves’ taven 

Wreaked with the eword of battle.” 


The Saga Librory, vol, ii; 
The Heimekringle, vol. . pi. 207, 


“ Whereas wo wrought and made thore 

Good cheer unto the raven, 
For Yeu's black chough the host hewed 
Corpses around the ships’ prows,” 

The Saga Library, vol. iv.; 

The Heimakringla, vol. ii. p. 00. 
'T. Jc Arne, “Sveriges Forbindetser med éstorn under Vikingatiden,” Forn- 
cdinnen, 1011, Haft 1, och 2. 
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ornamental feature of the Gigha balance. If the ormaments figured 
by Arne are to he taken as a guide, jt asema probable that the birds 
should have been placed an the plate facing one another, rather 
than looking away from one another as seemed more natural when 
the group of objects was arranged. 


Nore ox THe METALLURGY OF THR Banaxnce axp Weronts. 
By Cec. H. Deson, D.Sc, 

The scale-pans, beam, pointer, and bird-shaped suspension pieces 
are of bronze, only slightly inernated in parts with a green corrosion- 
product. The scale-pans are uniformly coated with « layer of metal 
of silvery appearance, which has been removed by sorntching to 
form the pattern which decorates the inaide of the pans. The ye: 
maiming portions have also been toated, but less thickly, with « 
similar Jayer. There is no silver present, and analysis shows the layer 
to consist of tin, alloyed with a little copper. Scraping or etching with 
acid exposes the underlying bronze, 

An analysis of u fragment of one of the pans gave 85 per cent. of 
copper, the remainder being tin, with « small quantity of oxide due 
to corrosion. Lead and zine were entirely absent, Ax the tin comtiny 
was included in this analysis, it is probable that the bronze originally 
containnd about 90 per cent. af copper and 10 per cent. of tin, this 
beiny the most. usual proportion from prehistoric times onwards, 
The microscopical evidence is consistent with this view, 

The process of tinning bronze vessels in order to Preserve them from 
corrosion was known to the Komans, and is described by Pliny, Two 
bronze vessels (patellm) of Roman 8ge, coated on the inside with tin. 
have been found in Scotland.’ ‘The tinned’ surface Was decorated 
with incised lines. The Romans generally used an alloy of tin and 
lead for the purpose of tinning, and an analysis of portions of one of 


+ J. A. Smith and S. Macadam, Pree. Soe. Ant, Seot., 1862, vol, iv. p. 507 
1872, rol. Lx. pi, 428. 
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the putellie mentioned above, found in Teviotdale, showed that the 

lining was composed of tin and lead m about equal parts, whilst the 

bronze contained 77 per cent..of copper, 10 per cent. of tin, and Y4 

per cent, of fead, This differs entirely from the present exanrple, 
Three weights have also: been examined :— 


. Flat rectangular block .  »  « » LOOT2 grammes. 
. Bronze dish, with white fillmg . . . 47-915 
3. Smiall cube, with cross-shaped iron handle. 10008, 


ee — 


All of these weights have the appearance of being composed of 
dense, white, crystalline material. ‘This material proved on analysia 
to he lead sulphate (anglesive) containing some carbonate. Scraping 
weight No. | ata point where the white material was broken away 
exposed a arey core, consisting mainly of metallic lead, 

It appears that the weights were orginilly made of lead, but that 
the prolonged corrosion in contact with soil containing sulphates has 
converted the outer layer into lead sulphate, The specific gravity of 
weiht No. twas found to be 10-47, indicating that about one-filth 
of the lead hud been converted into sulphate, The wom handle of 
weight No. 3 showed some signa of having been originally coated with 
bronze. 

A chemical test of the fine wire links attached to one of the suspen- 
sion pivees showed that they were also composed of an alloy of copper 
and tin. Examination under a lens made it evident that the wire had 
been drawn in a very primitive fashion, 0s two fins had been produced 
in drawing, and these, folded over m contact with the surface of the 
wire, produced the effeet of a longitudinal groove, The wire links 
were very little corroded, but had a yellow brassy appearance, with 
oceasional patches of the usual yreen corrosion product. 


ee 
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A GOLD ARMLET OF THE VIKING TIME DISCOVERED Ix 
SHETLAND. Br GILBERT GOUDIE, FSA. Boor, 

Tt may perhaps be said with truth that no single district of equal 
area within the bounds of Scotland has surpassed, or.even equalled, 
the Shetland Islands in the extent and variety of its contriby- 
tions of objects of antiquity found within jts limits ta the National 
Museum onder the chatype of the Society, The prehistoric ages are 
represented by very numerous collections of implements, weapons, 
vessels, etc. some of these unique in character: and by characteristic 
rélica from brocha and other inhabited sites, The early Christian period 
is well attested by zculptured stones-and Ogham-inseribed monumenta : 
the Viking time and the subsequent settlement of the Norsemen 
have lett a legacy of unio inscriptions, personal ornaments, and other 
objects, including legal and other documanta in the Norse language - 
while the husbandry and the néo-aralaic or primitive forns of life 
prevailing in the islands ap to quite recent times have heen Ulustrated 


by examples of domestic and agricultural articles described in our 


Proceedings from time to time, The object of the present paper is: 
the description of # further relic from Shetland, equal in interwas 
to any that have ever come before the Society—the gold armiet 


some time ago discovered, and now acquired for the Museury, 


This massive and beautiful example of early art workmanahip 
(fig: 1) was discovered some years ago in the amall isle of Oxna (i+, 
Yaney, tele of Oxen), adjacent to the Burra Isles, on the west side of 
the southern promontory of the Shetlaml mainland. The finder je: 
& young man, Mr James Fullerton (a name locally pronounced 
“Fullinter"), now at Hamnavoe in Burrs, who came upon it 
accidentally when playmg about us a boy on his native island. The 
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extent of the island is only about one and « half tiles each way, and 
it is in the oveupation of two or three families only, The place where 
the bracelet was found is « bare spot, the surface of which had been 
sealped over and over ayain to provide extra soil for the adjacent 
arable land worn out by prolonged cultivation. It is thought that 
18 or 20 inches of the original soil had been removed by this 





Fig. 1. Gold Armiot fowod in the Tele of Oxnn, Shetland. 


sealpiny process, #0 that the liracelet. lay, in all’ probahility, at a 
tittle more than that depth beneath the former surface. It t# now, 
of course, impossible to say whether it had heen intentionally de- 
posited at that depth, or whether, if accidentally lost, it had worked 
its way downward by its own. weight dure many centuries past. 
But, whatever the circumstances tnay have heen, 6 portion of its 
outer diameter was exposed at the time of its discovery, its glitter m 
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the sunliyht attracting the notice of the finder. He had some diffi- 
culty in pulling it ont from the strong attachment of fibrous roots in 
which it was embedded. 

The armlet (or bracelet) is of solid gold, 24 inches in width in its 
interior, and 27 inches in its exterior diameter, at the widest part, 
and its weight is 964 yrains troy. It is composed of four strands af 
the metal, finely poiished, and interpleated into a continuous tiroular 
chain, broadest at the back Opposite where the ends meet, and gradu- 
ally diminishiny in girth towards the points, which are joined together 
by a flattened and elongated lozenige-shaped formation which welds 
them together and makes the circle complete. I am inclined to think 
that the ends were not originally anited in this way, but that their 
welding together has been a later Operation, possibly with a view to 
tender the armlet « medium of exchanye like the ring-money of the 
Norsemen common in the Viking age, its intrinsic value at the time 
having been probably at least six tines more than at the present day, 
a* was the computation of Worsaw, the great Danish authority, jn 
dealing with the golden horns of Gallehits in. Denmark. iy his Pre. 
history of the North, translated by Dr Morland Simpson, one of our 
Fellows, 

This rare example of early goldymith’s art js kindred in atvle of 
Workmanship to some armlets and necklets which formed part of a 
hoard of objects found in 1858 at Skail] in the pariah of Sandwick. 
in Orkney, and described hy Dr Joseph Andersou in the Proceedings, 
vol. x. p. 573 and vol. xv. p. 280. Bur in that case the articles 
were of ailver, while the present’ find ig unique in this, that jt is the 
only object of gold of this intertwisted pattern that has as yer been 
found in this country; In pomt of fact, ornaments of Wite, or etranils, 
intertwisted in this way are of rare occurrence anywhere, and as y rule 
are of silver. Examples in gold are not, however, wholly wanting, 
so very limited number are preserved in the archwological collections 
of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. This well-known scarcity there. 
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fore renders the present example all the more interesting as it has 
been found within the Scottish area, though the district in which it 
has so long lain undisturbed was really an outlying dependency of the 
Crown of Norway at the time when, in all probability, it fell aside 
or was deposited in mother earth. For the sake of comparison, a 





Fig. 2 Neck Ring fram the Sksill hoard, Orkney, 


figure of « neck-ring (fig. 2), part of the Skaill hoard, may be intro- 
duced here, the point of distinction being that in the cave of Skaill, 
as already stated, the objects are of silver. 

There is little that can be advanced by way of Mlustration or ex- 
planation of this valuable bracelet now last discovered, though its 
original use, for a lady of high rank, being obviously too small to 
pase over the hand of a man. ts apparent. While it may be acvepted 


_—- ie om =e ! 
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as a production of the late iron age (700 to 1000 4.p.), and in personal 
use in Viking times, we are yet unable to speak with certainty of its 
place of manufacture. The elaborate intertwisting of the strands is 
highly suggestive of the Celtic interlaced ornamental work on stone, 
in metal, and in manuscript, with which, in this country, and especially 
in Ireland, we are familiar, but we cannot on that account claim it 
: asa product of Celtic art on this side of the North Sea, In his Pre- 
history of the North, Worsace admits that many such ornaments were 
imitations of Western forms, and in his Account of the Danes and 
Norwegians in England, Scotland, and Ireland, he regards them as the 
work of the Northmen themselves, and as indications of the existence 
in the North of » high degree of wealth and luxury during the Viking 
period, and even at an earlier date. There was, in his view, reason 
to believe that anch ornaments had in some cases been buried as 
offerings to the gods, in the hope that the treasures would come back 
to the owner in the other world! The later school of Norwegian 
archmologista, headed by Professor Bugye of Christiania, recognise 
more fully the influence of Western civilisation in shaping the art, the  ~ 
vustoros, and oven the mythology of the Norsemen in the literary 
form in which it has come down to us, anid might not improbably 
regard our armiet ae a product of the West, at all events ae produced 
under strong Western influences, in the Wanderjahre and the Viking 
aye, These views are specially set forth in Bugge’s Pikingerne, 1M, 
and in his Veeterianlenes Indflydelse paa Nordboernes og wertig Nord- 
mandones ydre Kultur, Levesart og Samfunds-forhold ¢ Vikingetiden, 


t Ase N. M. Potersen pate lt in Danmarl’s Historic i Hedemold, Kiobenharn, 

1037: “ Mush of the ridbee gained in Viking expeditions was not wed in skis 

life, bat buried in the earth, to be used-yonder, Tho hero hid his treasure in» 

hole, orsnik it ins spring, it some place where neither he nor anyooe eles ehould 

come atit. The thralls who assisted In thie were killed, olther because dead men 

tell no tales, of more probably that the tresayro might be watehnd by their souls. 

Suoh store gained by * Viking” was not therefore ta be reekoned as inheritance, 

» nor qutl! sous receive it after their fathers. They were bonnd tu deposit it 
with thom in the howe.” 
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Christiania, 1905. Upon the whole, our armlet may be regarded as 
probably the product of the mixed art of the mixed population of 
Celts and Norsemen in the colonial dependencies of Norway in the 
time of the predatory expeditions and settlements in the countries of 
the West. 

At this time Orkney and Shetland are understood to have been in 
quite an advanced state. According to the latest Norwegian authority, 
Professor Bugge, the civilisation of the West made the deepest im- 
pression upon the Norse people in those islands; so much so that 
the islands might be regarded ss then occupying, in reference to 
Norwegian culture, much the same position as did Cyprus and Crete 
to the culture of ancient Greeoe—in each case the centre of civilisation 
and art in the outlying regions of the respective home lands. So late 
as the fourteenth, and early fifteenth, century, in the days of Earl 
Henry IL, the little Court of Orkney was "the most elegant and 
refined in Europe, with the official services of many prowd Scottish 
nobles,” if we may accept 4s an approximation to truth the perhaps 
aomewhat pardonable exaggeration of the late David Balfour of Trin- 
aby in his Oppressions of the Sixteenth Century in Orkney and Shetland 
(Maitland Club, 1859), But it is a fact that art workmanship, especi- 
ally in silver, is successfully cultivated in the Faroe Isles and Iceland 
—which were populated by the same people—up to the present day, 
though it is no Jess true that this art has long since died out both in 
Orkney and Shetland. 

For the possession of this precious relic the Society is indebted to 
Miss Elizabeth Stout, teacher in Burra Isle, for whose admirable 
essay on the Brochs and Standing Stones of Shetland the Chalmers- 
Jervise prize was awarded by the Council! last year. When Miss 
Stout became aware of the existence of the bracelet ahe lost no time 

+ Dybest aed gik orl den veateriandeke puctrirkning pea Orknnorne og Shetlands. 
oerne, som bemde Raldes por Kulture Cypern oy Kreta, | Veasterlandenes Indflydelee 


poe Nordb. i Vikingetiden, Christiania, p. 401.) 
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in communicating with me; and at my instance succeeded in pro- 
curing it for the purpose of inspection hore, with the result of its 
being acquired permanently, hy purchase, for the Moseum, With 
such a keen eye and # comprehension a intelligent, there is every 
reason to hope that further important service in the interests of 
archwological research in Shetland may be looked for from this 
talented young lady, who has shown herself so deeply interested in 
the history and antiquities of her native country, and is now » Corre- 
sponding Member of the Society. 


IIL. 
NOTICES OF (J) A BRONZE SOCKETED AXE FROM DAVIOT, ABER- 
DEENSHIRE, AND (2) A STONE MOULD POR CASTING WHORLS 
‘PROM [NSCH, ARERDEENSHIRE, WITH (2) NOTES ON LEAD 


WHORLS, LEAD BROOCHES. AND BUTTON MOULDS: By J. 
GRAHAM CALLANDER, Curator of the Museom. 


1, Socxerep Bronze Axe. 


In the Proceedings, vol. <li. p, 128, [described 4 bronze sword which 
was found on the farm of Grassieslack, in the parish of Dayiot, Aber- 
-deenshire, during the harvest of 1906. About the middle of March of 
this year (1913) the finder of the sword, while engaged in sowing 
operations, picked up a socketed bronze axe within a fow feet of the 
spot where he hed found the sword, it having been turned up by the 
plough and shaken clear of tho soil by the harrows, The axe, whieh 
is exhibited, is a well-preserved example of the socketed and Jooped 
varity ; amly, a trinngular pitce has been broken off one of the corners 
of the Sobek the fracture extending for about one-third of its 
cireumference and tapering down from the flip « distance of about 
finch, The axe (fig. 1) measures 4) inches in length and 1 inches 
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between the extremities of the cutting edge. The mouth of the 
socket, a rounded quadrilateral in ahape, most fattened on the side 
bearing the loop, is 14 inches across each way externally and 14 
inches internally, while the depth of the socket, which tapers 
regularly from the lip to the bottom, is 2% inches, 

Quite an amount of care has been bestowed on the manufacture of 
the little implement, aa it is encireled by two slightly raised mouldings, 
one round the mouth | inch broad, and the other about | inch from 
the first and 7, inch in width. From the latter moulding, on oither 





Fig. £ Sooketed Bronze Axe, ploughed np at Grassirslack. 7.) 


side of the axe, three atraight flattened ridges of about the same breadth 
as the moulding extend towards the cutting edge, gradually attenuat- 
ing inte the sides of the tool, The axe contracts below the rm 
moulding till it ia about 14) inches square, aod then tapers regularly 
to within } inch of the ourved and expanded cutting face, where the 
bevel is alightly beaten tn to form the edge. The loop is strong; 
springing from. ,', inch of the mouth of the socket, it i# finch long, $} 
inch broad, and 4, inch thick, having an oval aperture 4’) inch by @ 
inch im size. Alony the middle of the top and bottom edges are seen 
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the remains of the ragved heading of metal formed at the 
junction of the two outer halves of the mould in which 
the object was cast, the beading having only been partially 
cleaned or filed off. The oxidation of the metal shows 
that the fracture i« of ancient date, and practically the 
whole outer surface of the uxe is covered with a fine, 
amooth, thick, light green patina. 

It may safely be claimed. 1 think, that the sword (fig. 2) 
and axe were originally deposited together, although they 
were found at an interval of some six and « half years 
It is practically impossible that two objects, not of 
¢éommon occurrence in Aberdeenshire, or even im any part 
of Scotland, could have been left or lost near the same 
spot at different times, especially as it is known that 
bronze swords and eocketed bronze axes were con- 
tomporarins. Besites, the two. relies are covered with 
a similar thick; emooth patina of the same light green 
tint, and it may be noted that both articles are slightly 
broken, the sword wanting the hilt and the axe a portion 
of the rim of the socket. Doubtless the objects had 
been lying together, and had been separated by some 
agricultural implement, perhaps a grabber, which 
penetrates deeply and ix provided with broad fine that 
might easily have carried one of the specimens some dis- 
tunon Away. 

I may repeat that the sword, though wanting the hilt, 
is in o state of fine preservation, and measures 20) inches 
in length and 14 inches across the broadest part of the 
Fig. 2 Bronze blade, 

a ae eile The list of Scottish bronze-age hoards in which a sword 

ploughed up jas been found associated with a socketed axe is very short. 


G : 
alse mh) L have been able to trace only three such hoards. 
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Arthur's Seat, Edinburgh. 2 swords and 1 socketed axe. 

Monmore, Killin, Perthshire. | broken sword, 2 socketed axes, 
1 spearhead, t socketed gouge, 
and 11 rings. 

Kilkerran, Ayrshire. 2 pieces of w sword, 3 socketed 
axes, and 2 large rings attached 
to staples. 


2. Stone Movin ror Castina Waon.s or Leap on Pewter. 


This mould (fig. 3, No. 3) was found ona field on the farm of Green- 
law, in the parish of Insch, Aberdeenshire, in the spring of 1911, not 
asanciated with any other object, as it was discovered during agri- 
cultural operations. It is an irregularly shaped piece of sandstone, 
mensuting 34 inches at jt# greatest length, 3 inches at its greatest 
breadth, and from } to} inch in thickness. Near the centre @ hole yf, 
inch in diameter hus been drilled straight through the stone, round 
which is scooped outa ciroular matrix 1] inches in diameter, tapering 
from the edge till it reaches a depth of yj inch at the inside. From 
the matrix to one of the sides of the stone, a distance of } inch, there 
+s 4 amall runner or channel, widening at the orifice through which 
the molten metal would be poured, The matrix bears an incised 
design which would produce a pattern in relief on the object cast 
in it, The scheme of ornamentation is made up of seven straight 
lines, not quite equidistant, radiating from the hole to the edge of 
the matrix, and a roughly circular medial line cut round the perfora- 
tion at an average distance of } inch, thus forming seven panels 
within, and the same number without, the medial line. In the centre 
of each inner panel, and in three of the outer panels, is a dot or 
punctulation ' inch in diameter, and in the four remaining outer 
panels are two similar punctulations. 

It is evident that this is only half of the mould, although in all 
likelihood the more important half, seeing that the presence of the 


a 
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duct shows that when in operation it was necessary to set the roould 
on-edge and ave a complimentary Cover stone, which would require 


to be clasped against it, At the moment, quite 4 gol whorl’ could 
be cast in it by laying it on the Hat, inserting a plug of wood through 


= 





Fig. 3. Whorl of Load am) Whorl Moule 


the pérforation, und using it os an open mould. But if it had been 
intended to use in this-position, instead of there being a hole in it there 
would likely have been eat on the mould s solid projecting cone to 
form the perforation in the whorl. However, aa it Waa mtended 
to be placed on edge with a cover when in use, thie cover may 
either have been plain or may have borne a design; ot all evente 
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it would have » corresponding channel and central perforation, 60 
that a plug of wood inserted through the holes would not only com- 
plete the whorl, but would tend to steady the component parts 
of the monid, 

In the collection of Mr A. Henderon Bishop, F §.A. Scot,, there 16 
somewhat similar mould of felstone (fig. 5, No, 2), now badly damaged, 
which was found at Courthill, Hawick. Its roughly circular, being 14 
inches merods ite greatest diameter and 44 ineh in thickness, and if in 
centrally perforated, the perforation being slightly conical and mens- 
uring jyineh in diameter in the bottom of the matrrx: and 42 inch 
on the other-side of the stone, The matrix is circular, } inch deep, 
and 24 inch broad. It ts divided into eight compartments by single 
radiating Hines, four of these compartments being smaller than the 
other four. The stall compartments each contain a group of three 
punctulations set triangolarly with the spex towards the centre. 
The larger spaces, which alternate with the smaller, are divided by 
four or five lines more or less concentrio to, the perforation. Round 
one-third of the periphery of the mould it hae been roughly ornamented, 
protably in sn attempt to fashion it into a whorl. Three grooves set 
alternately an the appasite edyes of the object, and extending about 
two-thirds across it, form a wavy pattern. An oblique groave from 
the matrix to the edge of thr monld may have been the duct through 
which the metal was poured. 

Though whorls were often home-made, they also formed articles of 
trade. Lo the ald Scots ballad The taherlunsie Mum. there is the 
following téference to them in the firat half of the last stanza — 

Wi’ kank and keel, Pl win 2onur broad, 
‘Anil splodles and whorlos for them wha peed, 
Whilk is a gentio trade indore 

The guberlumin to carrin, 0, 

From this we cin imagine that several centuries age whorls would 
often be found among the various odidla and ends hawked about the 
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country by packmen. [nh an old account-book kept by a small 
Banfishire farmer, which I have been allowed to copy, is the follow- 
ing entry, dated 25th June 1765 :—‘ By cash for a spindle and two 
forles, 2d.""* The spindle probably sold at a penny and the whorls 


at two a penny. 


3. Nores or Leavy Wuonts, Lean Broocnes, axn 
Berrox Movnys. 

Lead Whorls.—I ain able to exhibit a leaden whorl (fig. 3. No. 1) from 
Torres, in the parish of Oyne, adjoining the parish of Inseh, whore the 
first-described mould was found, measuring 1} inches m diameter, ve 
inch at thickest part, and 3 inch across the perforation, which may 
have been cast ina mould somewhat similar to those just described. 
It is convex on the upper side, and very slightly so on the under side. 
The top side has » slight raised moulding encircling the hole, and six 
groups of four concentric semicircles are placed at regular intervals 
round the edge, Apparently « similar design had occupied the under 
side, though only one group of concentric seniicireles is now visible. 

Whorls of lead ure not of common occurrence relatively to those of 
stone, Ina collection of abont one handred whorls from Aberdeen: 
shire which I have accumulated, the specimen described is the only 
one of tad, the others being of stone, 

Although this whorl is probably of comparatively late date, some 
lead whorls boast of a considerable antiquity. Besides a number 
picked up not associated with other objects on the Glenluce and 
Culbin Sands and elsewhere, we have in our National Scottish Collec- 

' The wort fortes lor whorls shows the Aberdeenshire Ppeeoullarity of changing 
wh Ot the beginning of a word into f, which oxiete to the present day. This is 
penn in the words fa=who, fas =whon, fare where, file = white, Jusly =whisky, 
fulp (a pup)=whelp, facile whistle, fuskers =whivkers, Re whey, files —whiles, 
funs whine, and futtrit {» weavel)wold Scots gubiterit or whittrid. Ut be alos 
seen in placenames, much ae Pulwhite prrnowned Pw fie, Whinbran 


Punbrac, Baldyquiash pronouneed Budyfash, anit Torquhandallochy provonneed 
Torfuntochy. 
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tion examples from inhabited sites—from brochs, earth-houses, and 
¢rannogs—whose association with other relics proclaims their period, 
Two from the Culbin Sands are of conical section, the sides being 
alightly concave, and they are oval in plan, the longest diameter 
heing J inch; while from the Glenlace Sands there are several discoxl 
whorls 1 inch in diameter, and a number of spherical shape § inch 
in diameter, One discoid specimen, } inch in diameter and A inch 
thick, is ornaniented by straight incised lines radiating from the hole. 

From the broch of Cinn-Trolla, Kintradwell, Sutherlandshire, there 
is an example 1} inches im diameter, with a hole f inch broad; two 
apherical whorls, { inch in diameter, with a perforation ,*; inch wide, 
were found in the weem or earth-house at Cairneonan, Forfarahire ; 
and another specimen, 1} inches in diameter, was recovered from the 
crannog in Dowalton Loch, Wigtownshire. 

In the preceding paper by Professor Bryce there is noted an example, 
flat on the under side and domed on the top, which was found with 
a Viking weighing balance, scales, and weights in the island of Gigha, 
in the Hebrides. Mr Bishop recovered another of similar shape and 
size in » Viking mound in the island of Oransay. Mr Ludovic M'L. 
Mann has a third specimen of this type which was found in a site on 
the Glenince Sands. It was associated with stone whorls of similar 
shape, a number of bronze pins with ornamental heads, a gilded 
bronze plate with interlaced ornamentation,’ bronze belt mountings 
also ornamented with interlaced designs, a flattened oval pebble of 
quartz with an oblique groove on cither side, thick circular rings of 
red baked clay, and coina of Northumbria of the middle of the ninth 
century. 

None of these examples, however, except my own specimen from 
the parish of Oyne, bear any resemblance to the matrices on the two 
whorl moulds deseribed, which are doubtless of much more recent date, 

Brooches of Lead or Pewter,—Several examples of flat ring brooches 

| Proceedings, vol. xxxvii. p. 22, fig. 3. 
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of lead, which may have been cast in moulds somewhat resembling 
the whorl moulds, have been found. While the brooch mondld may 
have been a aimpleopen mould, the ornamentation on the hrooohes #0 
teaeniblew the design on the whorl moulds that it le not unlikely that 
they may have been inuse about the same period. [have twoof these 
leaden brooches which I pecked upon the Culbin Sands (fig.4}.. They 
metante 1) inches and 1] inches in diameti reaneéctively, aml the 





Fig. 4. Brooches al Lead from ake Cnlhin Sandia. 


Hat ring of each brooch i= } inch and 3, inch broad, while their thick- 
peas iva little over jy inch, The smaller example has still a fragmnetit 
of the iron tongue, u small mase of rust, attached to it, The ornn- 
mentation on it ix composed of a series of irregularly placed transverse 
or radiating salad lines, & beadiow running round the outer and innor 
edge of the Hat tig, with a pellet in the centre of « number of the 
panels. The design on the other brooch differs only in haviny crossed 
instead of radiating lines. In the Musenm there is another example 
of this class of brooch, also from the Colhins, with a diameter of 1) 
mehes, It has the iron tongue intact, and has aix flat rounded pro- 
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jections springing ,* inch from the edge of the brooch, The orna- 
mental design resembles that on the first-deseribed brooch. 

Button Moulds —Small moulds, for casting buttons of lead or pewter, 
have been found in Aberdeenshire, which may belong to the same 
period asthe whorl moulds and brooches described, although 1 believe 
the brooches, from their ornamental motif; may be earlier. In the 
Museum is & pewter botton, 1} inches in diameter, which was found 
in Edinburgh. Judging from the pewter loop at the back, it was 
probably cast in a stone mould which was fitted with # cover stone, 
Six of these moulds in my collection are exhibited, of which five bear 
matrices on both sides, and one on one face only. The obverse of these 
moulds is shown on fig. Sand the reverse on fig. 6. They are made of 
alate, which is a favourite stone for bullet moukls also, Three are open 
moulds, and three have been used as closed moulds, the covering half 
being lost, ‘Two of the latter huve stud holes drilled through the object, 
and the third is provided with a square notch néar the middle of each 
side for guiding and fixing the absent component part, the cover, The 
first open mould (No.1), found at Barrack, Fintray, in 1000, is a aquarish 
oval disc, 1) inches by 1 inches, with « finely cut matrix in the centre 
ofeach side; the second (No: 6), from Bourtnie, is square, measuring 13 
inches across, with five matrices on each face, one in each of the 
four corners and one in the centre; and the third (No. 2), from 
Smitheton, Rhynie, an oblong with roanded ends, now 2} inches m 
length by 1) inches in breadth, which is incomplete, a bit of one end 
having been broken off, shows three matrices on each face, Of the 
three closed moulds, the firat (No. 5) from Fornet, Skene, an irregular 
oblong, measuring 34 inches by 14 inches, shows a stud hole through 
each end, and two matrices on one side and one on the other; the 
second (No. 3), an irregular pentagon, 2} inches by 2} inches, is 
supplied with two stud holes which penetrate through the stone, 
and a third which ix carried only about half through, and it contains 
only one matrix on one side; the third (No. 4), found at Brooms, 
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Pie. 6. Button Mould from Aberdeenshire (Obverse), 
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Fig. 6 Button Moulds from Aberdeenshire (Rovere). 
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Lethenty; near [nverurio, im 15, a very finely cot example, is some- 
whut rlomboidal in shape, meastiring 1f moles by If inches, and 
having four matrices on either face, of which seven are finely engraved 
and of elaborate design. The edges of the mould are ornamented by 
incised atraight lines formimg a hatched pattern, 

In the Royal Scottisl Museum thera iso very fine button mould, 
measuring 3 inches by 2 inches by } inch, believed to have been found 
imAberdeenshire. On the-face wre two matrices beantifully cut with 
intricaty deans, 1), inches and 1,3, incliea in diameter reapectively 
On the back is the following ineeription — : 

WILIAM - LYEL + THE 

SAME-MAD- AND 

TIEY . THAT - TAKS - OF 

STEALS -1T - L- WIth) 

TRY - MAY - DIE - {AND) 

[BE] - DEAD SO- BE. IT 

jouS ROLAND 
On ‘one edge it rune— 

16- DAY: OF VN + TE 

YEAR . OF » GOD « 1659 
while the opposite ogo lmars the won] DAY, with ornamentation 
following it. ‘The ends are ornamented as well, and one alxo has the 
initials V L out on it, Apparentiy John Roland wag the owner of 
the object. Tn-each of the four corners « stud hole is drilled through 
the monkl, 

The date 1659 may he taken a4 a fair imlication of the period to 
witch we can assign the batten moulds, and we know that the 
brooches had been made previous to T6965, abowt which dite the 
Culbin Sands were finally overwhelmed with sand, us they were found 
on a part of the Culbine where ploughed rigs and fare have been taid 
hare by the llowing away of the sand, and are now themaelves being 
worn away. 
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IV. 

NOTE ON A CELTIC CROSS-SLAB ASD TWO FRAGMENTS RECENTLY 
FOUND AT ST ANDREWS. By D. HAY. PLEMING, LEAD. FRA. 
Seur. 

Since the closiny meeting of the last session of this Society a Celtic 
cross-alaly antl two fragments have been recovernd in St Andrews. 
The gravel at the east end of the Church of St Mary on the Rock, 
hutier known locally as the Culdee Chapel, became #0 thin that the 
projecting foundation stone of a buttress was exposed, Though the 
surface of thid stone was mnol worn, it was obvious that-o border at 
least had been worked upon it. Accordingly, when Mr Peers and: 
Mr Baines were there on the Sth of July it wis take out, Th was 
then fonnd to be a complete recumbent slab, measaring 4 feet 1 inch 
in length, the breadth varying from. 10) inches to 20) inches, and the 
thickness from. 54 inches to 6 inches. The cross mpen ft (fig. 1) slows 
no trace if decoration, but there is a gemiciecular cusp in each of the 
tour angles. For the site at the ‘erode the limbs are very broad. 
There ie ho ornamentation of any kind either on the reverse or aides, 
One corner had bean broken. off, but i now attached again by copper 
dowels The slab had apparently been utilised by the builders af 
thu chancet of the church in the thirteenth century. 

Early in Ovtober the masons who were pointing the Abbey wall 
found the lower part of o ernee-stab close to the Whyte Melville tomb. 
This fragment had been utiliend by the builders of the wall in the 
fire quarter of the sixteenth century. The narrow wade which they: 
jeft exposed Waa perfectly plam, and gave no indication of the purpose 
to which the atone had heen originally devoted: but, m picking mut the 
old lime from the bed, a mason totioed traces af decoration, and the 
stone waa therefore carefully taken out. If proved to he 23 inches 
high, as many broad, and 4 inches thick: The shaft of the croas, both 
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on the obverse anid reverse (fiz. 2), has been quite plain, eave for the 
huirtow border Imes, but on both there is a rich panel on either side of 
the shaft: Neither on the obverse nor reverse are the pandla of thy 





Pig. 1. Celtin Crove-Slat found at the Church of St Mary on the 
Rock, St Andrews, : 


same breadth, In the one case, however, the pattern is the same. a 
zigeag key with perpendicular lines running through it: bat in the 


other the patterns are quite different, one being « square key and 
one having rounded cornera. Neither on the obverse por the reverse 





‘rows Slab 


Fig. 2 Obverse and Reverse of Fragment of Celtic ( 


found in the Abbey Wall, St Andrewa. 
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Fic. 3. Edge at) Ohvore of a Fragmeur of » Celtic Be 


tilytteredd Slats fereppal 
lithe Ennlimtnge Will ol abe East Tafsnt Se 
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ure the panels the sane length, and there is no return fine oF Met mt 


the bottem One comer had been cot off when the Whyte Melville 


toml wus erected soine forty voars Sine, 
\ considerable time ago De Elder Cumming, in passing the East 


* 





Fis. 4 Reverse ofa Fragmont.of a Ovitio Sonlptured Slab foam in the 
Enolowing Wall of the Faaat Infant Reboot, St Armirews 
Infant School, ohatrved a small carved stone-in the modern enclosing 
wall, tn November last the School Board cordially granted permis- 
aon to remove it, and this wardens. While inthe wall only the narrow 
side or ede (fig. 3) was exposed. From what remains of the pattern 


it seems WO have been a foliaceous scroll, but there i 50 little of it that 
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ita precise nature ie uncertain, The fragment, which only measures 
16 inches by 10 inchea by 6 inches, has been part of a Celtic crose- 
slab, having sculptured panels both on the obverse and reverse, but 
on neither is 4 complete panel left, One has had an effective angular 
fret pattern (fig. 3), the other (fig. 4) an interlaced pattern, which is 
‘much wasted, The illustrations are from photographa by Mr J. 
Wilson Paterson of HM. Office of Works, 


We 


NOTE ON A SMALL HOARD GF SILVER COINS FOUND IN EASTFIELD 
MOSS, FAULDHOUSE, By GEORGE MACDONALD, LL D., Conaton 
or Cot. 

On Ith May 1913 a small hoard of silver coins, chiefly pennies of 
Edward I, and LL, was diseovered in Eastfield Moss, Fauldhouse, Lin- 
lithgowshire, by Henry Kirkhop, one of a number of Dutch workmen 
employed there by the Benhar Moss Litter Company, Ltd. Kirkhop 
wie engayed in cutting & drain when he lighted on the coins, whieh 
were lying, apparently loose in the soil; about 10 inches below the sur- 
face. Thoy may originally have been in a purse or pouch : but, if sO, 
all traces of the containiny material had disappeared. However that 
may be, the hoard consisted of thirty-seven pieces, all of which were 
handed over to the Exchequer and forwarded by the King's Remem- 
brancer to the Museum for examination. They proved to be pennies 
of the following classes -— 


Roorrmn Srrate-Lore-Oross. Durham (Ordinary) . ee | 
Alexander H1. ; ; ee Bury §t. Edmunde . i 
ee ee i 

Enywann L ax» Epwarb II. 


London . i : ; 
Canterbury .  . : 
Durham ( Eevlesiastion!) . 


Forzion Stunirea. 
4 Robert de Béthune i 
8 37 
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The Cork penny, which was in exceptionally fine condition, was 
retained for the Museum. None of the othere were of sufficient 
interest to justify purchase. Many of them were much rubbed and 
worn—a circumstance which, taken along with the mall size of the 
hoard, perhaps suggests that the coins represented some poor man’s 
savings. A detailed scrutiny revealed wide differences of date. The 
majority of the Edward pennies were later than the great coinage of 
1900. But one belonged to the issue of 1280, while there were three 
that must have been minted in 1281. On the other hand, two of those 
from the ecclesiastical mint at Durham bore the mark of Bishop 
Kellow (1311-1316), the remaining three showing the mark of his 
predecessor Beck (1283-1310). Nor were the Kellow pieces the 
jatest: a ponny of London and one of Canterbury were evidently 
contemporary with the Durham pennies of Bishop Beaumont (1317- 
1333). The sterling of Robert de Béthune (1905-1322) had been 
minted at Alost, being No. 14 in Chautard’s Monnaies au type esterlin, 
On the whole, the most probable date of burial is errea 1920, 

I may take this opportunity of referring those interested to val. 
xiii, of the Naentematic Chroniela (Fourth Series), pp. 57-118, for » 
detailed analysis of the highly important Bluckhills and Mellondean 
finds, which were recently described very briefly in the Proceedings, 
vol. xiv. p. 569, and vol. xivi. p. 200, 
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Vi. 
EQCLESIASTICAL REMAINS AT CRUDEX AND ST FERGUS, 
ABERDEENSHIRE. br F. ( EELES, F.RierS., F.S.A. Scor. 


CRUDEN. 

The parish of Cruden is situated on the east coast of the Buchan 
istrint of Aberdeenshire, immediately to the south of Peterhead. 
According to ® tradition, which perhaps originated with Boece, the 
church was founded by Malcolm IT. soon after hix final defeat of the 
Danes under Onut in 1012, which is believed to have taken place at 
this part of the coast. Booce’s story is that one of the conditions of the 
peace which Malcolm concluded with the Danes, was that the hattle- 
field be consecrated as & burying place for the slain on hoth sides, 
and that « church be built there under the title of St Olave, patron 
of Denmark and Norway. He goes on ti say that this ehurch, 
becoming overblown with sand, was rebuilt in another amilar but 
more convenient place? Now Boece's story, like much that he 
wrote, is withont question partly fictitious. For St Olave was only 
& boy Of seventeen in 1012, and he was not mitttyred tuntil 1030, , 

The present church of Cruden is not hear the shore. It is in a 
valley sheltered from the sea by # hill, About « milo eastwards, on a 
knoll by the roadside, at the west end of the village of Port Erroll, 
is the nite of « former church, where remains of walling were visible 
as Inte as 1837, and where human bones were found in 1B57. About 
4 mil south-east of this site, in a hollow in the links close to the Bea, 
@ well bubbles ap through the sand, and ia known as St Olave's 
well. Mr Cock, the parish minister, Writing in the old Statistion? 

Templo arene veatoram impuled +t trequentiue in ills fit locis agitate 


multitudine obruto, alteroque hud si disimili tooo commodior; edities 
Scotorwm Historie Hectoris Boothii, Pariiiin, 1526, Lxi,, . eclii. cat = 
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dooowit! in 1704, and Dr Pratt, the historian of Buchan,* both 
assume that this-roim near Port Erroll was not the earli¢st church, 
hut that there hed been a still earlier one on the links, For the 
oxiatence of this earlier chick the present writer has neither sean 
nor heard any satisfactory evidence. It seems as if Boece’s state- 
tent aa to the similarity of the site of the second church, m statement 
which is utterly untrustworthy, hos misled both writers: It is also 
stated in tho fourth eilitian of Pratt's Axchan that the large blue 
marble matrix of a Netherlandiah brass which lies im the churchyard 
of the present church wan brought from the old church “about a 
jumndred years ago.” * This ia most unlikely, and what is more, Mr 
Cock, who speaks of the dlab; says nothing about this removal. The 
bell of the present church 1 dated 1610, and there seems no reason 
to doubt that this church ocoupies the site of the building to which 
the bell and the brass mutrix belonged. [t must be noted that there 
ja neither record nor tradition of the removal of the church from the 
Part Erroll site to the present ate: The presont church dates from 
1776 ; the previons church had a rninows roof and unglazed and un- 
boarded windows in 1623,4 and it is-highly improbable that it had 
then been recently built. Tho brass matrix already alluded to is not 
earlier in date than the fourteenth century, The font, recently taken 
from a rockery im the manse garden, and described below, ia of the 
thirteenth century. The thirteenth century was the period when 
churches were rebuilt or repaired all over Scotland. The writer would 
suggest that the church tear where Port Erroll js now did not succeed 
any older olmarah dedicated in the name of St Olave, but was itself 
built under that dedication in the eleventh century, and that it was 

t © So vestige ol thi chapel kb now to be scen, but the place ie well known.” 
ial) Are, ¥.. 432 

2 “The site of the second church. just referres) to |9 till plainly discernible.” 
nies fi, we Pratt, 4h ed, p #5 


* fb.. 
* A, sega, Cradce wed (Mt Minteters, Peterhead, 1012, p. 4, 
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abandoned in favour of a church on the site of the present building 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, 

Cruden has been fortunate in having being made the subjeot of what 
is almost a model parish history, written by the Rev. Adam Mue kay, 
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Fis. lL. Fount at Cradle, Upper wide, 





the present pariah minister! Init Mr Mackuy suggests the possibility 
of 6 mistake in regard to the question of the curly church site and 
the present writer haa ventured to discuss the matter in greater detail 


Two Foxt Basrxs. 
When Mr Mackay wrote his book these font basing were half buried. 
They have now been unearthed and carefully cleaned. 
* The writer's thanks aro due to Mr Mackay for muck valuable help, 
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The first (fig. 1) had long lain covered with moss and other planta 
and partly submerged in a rookery in the manse garden, 

When taken out and cleaned last summer it was found to he a 
particularly good example of the simple cylindrical type of basin 





common in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, well cut and of 
delicate proportions. [t is now preserved in the church. 

The wall of the basin is fairly straight both within and without, 
and is 2} inches thick at the im, The basin is 1 foot 8 inches wide 
internally, 2 feet 1 inch to 2 feet 1} inches externally. The depth 
ia 10 inches in the middle. The under side of the basin outside is 
sloped downwards to « simple angle moulding which ran round the 
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top of the shaft (fiz. 2), The centre of the basin is 10} inches wide 
where it rested on the circular shaft, and the middle of it is pierced 
by a drain. The sloping part of the bottom of the basin outaide js 
from 5} to 54 inches wide, and the angle moulding between it and the 
part which rested on the chuaft ie about ® inches deep at the sides, and 
about Linch wie below, The only decoration is the very sumple 


and effeative nail-head ornament which is placed ina groove round 





iv. 3. Ornamontation of the Furnt 


the nm of the bain and edged with & jiarenvw roll moulding on the 
outehle (fig. 3), The hole whieh held the staple for the bolt that 
fixed the cover is about 1) inches aquare and j inch 
Tie other font {fig. 4) wae amilarly sunk in the garden of St 
James # rectory, where Dr Pratt the historian lived: dn hie Burdow 
(lated. p. 310, Sul ed. p. 335) he wrote — 
“In front of the old house at Sandend, and in the centr 


deep, 


a: of the 
service from tle 
H until « Very recent 


urea where the people assembled to hear diving 
window of the house, there might huye heey aoc 
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period a rude vranite font, sunk deep into the ground, either by its 
awn weight or for some domestic purpose. It ie eaid to have been 
dugfrom the ruins of the old Danish ohurch on the Links, and appro- 





Fiz. 4. Foot from Sandend, Craven, upper sido, 


printed to the uve of the ejected congregation, Regarded simply 
as a relic of olden times, it is invested with interest ; butassociated as 
it had become with the history of » fallen hierarchy, ite importance 
is-greatly enhanced. On application to the possessor of this remnant 
of antiquity, it was kindly resigned, without 4 moment's hesitation, 
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into the hands of the incumbent of St James's. and remains at the 


DATsOnaEe, an ecclesiastical curiosity," 
This statement war repeated by Dr Pratt's widow in the Srd edition 


of Buchan. Tt has been sail that the font was an old stone basin given 





Fiy, &. Font from Sandend, Craden, under aide, 


to her to wppease & quarrel, and that the donor made it rather more 
like & font thun it had been before: ‘The “ ejected congregation " 
refers to the non-juring Episcopalians, who were particularly strong 
all over this part of Scotland, and whe managed to retain possession 
of Cruden parish church until 1716; having even succeeded in settling 
a minister of their own in it some little tite after the Revolution. 
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it is o huge mass of granite, of somewhat irrogular shape, about 
1 foot 9 inches high and 3 feet 2 inches to 3 feet 4 Inches in extreme 
diameter outside, There is a ciroular basin 1 foot 10 inches to 2 feet 
in width and 7 inches deep at the edge, 9 inches deep in the middle, 
There is a dram, which has almost certainly been recently made, and 
the base (fg. 5) has been dressed amooth in modern times. At one 
side, moreover, & sunk veaics-shaped panel, with the sacred mono- 
uram in raised letters, has been out evidently when thedrain was made, 
The bottom of the basin has also been “ improved ” ag regards its 
surface, It is abundantly clear that someone took no amall trouble 
to make the basin more “ ecclesiastical,” as he thought, But it is 
alan clear that the basin itself is old; and very like some old fonts of the 
extremely rude early type. Such a huge stone is unlike @ pot quern 
and would be most inconvenient either as a hen's meat dish or « pig 
trough. It is not at all improbable that the traditional history 
of it aa given by Dr Pratt is correct, and that the non-juring 
episcopal congregation dug it out of the rains of the old chureh at 
Port Erroll, and made use of it when they held services, as they did 
for many years, at Sandend. [this be the case, the thirteenth-century 
font which was in the manse rockery probably marks the date when 
the old church became overblown with sand, and was abandoned 
for the site higher up the valley, 

Drifting sand is notoriously fickle in ite movements, At one 
period 4 site is covered with @ vast accumulation, and at another it 
may be clear, Seeing that the church had to be abandoned, it was 
no doubt so far covered, or in danger of being covered, as to be in- 
accessible, and hence the thirteenth-century men may have preferred 
to leave or bury the old font rather than to moveit. If we may trust 
Boece, the site was clear again in the sixteenth century, ae he speaks 
of seeing bones there in 1500, and we know that walls were visible 
in 1837, and that it i* clear of sand now, 
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Tie Bew. 


In # plain granite belfry of the type naually erected in the north of 
Scotland late in the eighteenth century, there hangs oue of the three 


pot RS 
‘FSeth, ! 


- ae 





Fig. 6, Beliry with Modveval Bell at Cruden. 


mediseval belly (fig. 4) which are still) loft in Aberdeenshire. It is 
usual to treat of bells together rather than singly, as they are a wubject 
very much by themselves, and the writer ie now editing a full 
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account of the church belle of Aberdeenshire for the New Spalding 
Ciob. But the almost unique churacter of the inscription on 
this Cruden bell makes it very desirable that it should be described 
in print as soon as possible in the hope that some one may bis 
able to read if, or atleast to determine the language in whieh it is 
written. 

The inacription appears to run as follows :— 


4 vere « ooplieder~ (cheue-uhe « barice « 


frelle -intio-De-ao-xyuoxix - 


The diameter af the bell atthe mouth is 17 inches, the note A. The 
bell ia somewhat short in the waist for a: mediaryal bell; the waist is 
Jess curved than usual, and the sound-bow less projecting, There 
are six canons, which are small and straight, one angle canon being 
broken. ‘The shoulder id rather anyular, and the crown slivhtly 
curved, The inscription is between tim (one above and two bulow), 
in the usudl place below the shoulder; there are three rime on the 
crown, two immediately ahove the lip. Betweon the sound-bow and 
the waist there is a sort of moulding consisting of three amall rims 
juined together. The bell is on the whole » rather inferior casting, 
jadly weathered and broken-mouthed. Tt appears to have been 
relumng when the churel: was rehoil in (776, “The crown ataple is 
broken, and # more modern olapper has been hung by bolts through 
the crown. 

The lettering of the Inarription is very irregularly placed ; the first, 
second, and fourth stops seem to have been like amall roves; the thind 
and the last appear to have been plam; the rest.uty now of indeter- 
minwte form, 

Tho cross, of course, marks the heginning of the inseription. Nat- 
withetanding.a mark like a stop on the upper part of the line following 
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the first letter, the next two words appear to: be * dere ooplieder,” 
perhaps the Christian mame und surname of the founder. ‘The next 
thren words ate onintelligihle to the writer. The sixth seome:-to be 
“scelle” doword sometimes taed for a bell in old Flomiah, anid clearly 
derived from the Latin «quills, which was néed for u «mall bell. The 
next two words are unintelligible; then follows the dato “ao -x+ xix.” 
The writer would be grateful for any stigeestions, He has tried every 
Earspean languige that is in the least likely to have been used, but 
in vain, The inscription ia probably in some old focal Netherlandish 
thialeet: | 

Tt is mitch to be desired that this exceedingly interesting bell shonld 
be taken down and preserved in the church; the hangings are worn 
out, the bell itself is much worn, and would scarcely bear quarter 
turning and rehanging with a new clapper, a process whirh might 
perhaps reeult in ite being crunched. 


FrRaoMEn OF SackamEnt Hoves. 


In the cirse of some alterations. made upon the church during the 
past year a parved stone was found built into the wall, lt had 
evidently formed part of the olil church, and wus: used as linilidiny 
thaterial at the erection of the present. structure—an important piece 
af additional evidence that this church ocenpies the site of w pro- 
Reformation church. This atane ia | {pot 87 inches long, 1 foot 3 inchws 
high, and 52 inehes thick, One {ace hus formed the top of a aunk panel, 
with an ogee trefoil headed arch, oroctered onthe outside, The Crp 
of the arch terminate in four leaved Ortiaments, and on the surface 
of the head of the pie! enclow) within the MOEpea are thres-cirenlar, 
roue-like deviews, The width of the arch is WF inches. The 
crockets have been very much broken. ‘There seems to hate! been a 
pinnacloon each side of the arch Tho whale appears to have lormed 
the top of o Sacrament House, the recess of which would have been 
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equareheuled, but wurtounted by the pointed head ofthe panel or 
shallow niche, Tho doorway to the Sacrament House would have 
been small, it is true, but even in the cases of the large and elaborate 
Sacrament Houses of Deakford and Auchindoir the width of tlie 
doorwaya is hut | foot 34 inches and | foot-2 inches respectively, ‘This 
stone (fig. 7) is now preserved in the church, ‘The carving probably 





Fig. 7. Fragment of Sscranmnt Hone, 


dates from the end of the fifteenth contury or the beginning of the 
sixteenth, 


IsaCRIBED STONE. 


- Besides (he fragment of the Sacrament Houge there was found in 
the wall of the charch another piece of carving in sandstone (fig. 6). 
This is 1 foot 9} inches long, $] mches high, and 64 inches thick. 
Tipan it are carved in relief the letters IP-VB, followed by a rosetike 
ormament; below o raised line are carved in relief the letters GD, 
Vor, XLVI. 3) 
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Fiy. © Matris of Nothrrinndielh Brawg, 
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followed by FIRGOD (« Fear God) incised. The luttering seems to 
be of Inte aixteenth- or early seventeenth-centary date, 


Marnix or a Brass, 


Against the north wall of the churchyard lies the matrix of a large 
Netherlandish brass (fig. 9), which has already been referred to. It 
is of dark bine limestone, 5 feet 84 inches long, 3 feet 2 inches wide, 
64 to 7} inches thick. The flat exposed border af the stone which 
surrounded the brass itself is 3 to Sf inches wide. Nine plug-holes 
fillod with lead ore visible, three in & row near each end of the atone, 
and three across the middle, There are the usual shallow grooves 
at right angles to cach other ; it is unnecessary to specify their exact 
position. 

ST FERGUS, 


The parish of St Fergus was an outlying part of Banfishire until it 
waa transferred to the county of Aberdeen in 18%), It 12 situated 
on the Buchan coast immediately to the north of Poterhead, The 
remains of the ancient church atand im an isolated situation on the 
flut sand-blown land which skirte the shore round the north-east 
cornet of Aberdeenshire, These sand hills frequently ulter their 
position, and in 1603 the Presbytery found that “both kirk and 
kirkyard is ouircsssin with the sand,” and proposed to build a new 
church at the burn of Cattie. In 1612 they consplained that “ the 
Mother Kirk i now standin at the eastmost end of the paroch in ane 
wilderness oerblawin with sand" By 1615 they prevailed on tho 
patron, the Earl Mariachal, to build « new church two miles west and 
on higher ground, and this was opened in 1616. Before thie time the 
parish waz called Longley, and earlier «till Inverugie, From the 
language of the Presbytery Records it would seem as if the popnlation 
had deserted the neighbourhood of the old church sometime before 
the seventeenth century. There is reason to think that the population 
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of the Aberieetishire coast wae driven inland by shifting sands in 
more places than one. The parish of Forvie, immediately to the 
north ot the Ythan, waa entirely overblown with sand before the 
seventeenth century. The old church of Cruden, which stood- near 





Fig, 10, Arched gateway, St Fergus churchyard. 


the shore, was deserted for one further inland several centuries 
earlier, And it is probable that when the church of St Fergus 
was founded the population was chiefly congregate 
around it, 


d in the district 


There are very few remains of the church. only featureless fragmenta 
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of the north and south walls, against which mural monuments happen 
to have been placed. The north wall mow forms a part of the north 
wall of the large rectangular churchyard, but this waa probably not 
the case originally, 1 would seem that the charch was on the north 
side of the churohyard, no doubt near the edge, and with no burials 
to the north, as at Cruden, Birse, Glengairn, and numerous other 
places all over Scotland. There ure heaped-up stones, largely over- 
krown with grass, against the north side of the present wall, suggesting 
that atone time the churchyard wall became ruinous and a new one 
waa built slightly furthor south so as to inclide the north wall of the 
church, The churehyard walls are now in good order, and have been 
extensively repaired from time to time, especially in 1833, when the 
churchyard was onlarged. 

Tn the midst of the west wall of the churchyard is a plain, semi- 
ciroular, arched gateway (fiz. 10), shove which is a stone inseribed ; 
ERECTED AT THE EXPENSK OF THE FAROCHINERS OF ST FERGUS IN 
THE YEAR 175]. ME ROBERT GARDEN Ministre, This may be 
compared with « similar gateway at Philorth, and much finer anes 
at King Edward and at Longeide, the latter being extended im auch a 
manner as to form a short covered passage or true lych-gate, 

Near the growid in the westarn part of the worth wall of the church 
is What at first sight looks like the semicircular arch of a niche (fig. 11) 
that might have held w stoup., Closer examination ahowa that it is 
really a portion of the bow! of o rather «mall font, built into the wall 
sideways, The edge of the basin is about 4 inches wide, and on the 
inside ‘there is a broad chamfer about § inches wide, The inside 
diameter of the basin, excluding this chamfer, is abowt 18} Inches, 
hut not quite half the basin ia left. The depth is about 7 inches. 
The material is red sandstone. 

Lying in the churchyard jaa small croea (fig. 12) of finely grained 
sandstone, | foot 1} inches high, 11 inches across the warms, and 3} 
inches thick, The arms of the cross diminish in width from the inter- 





Pig. 12. Small Crows at St Furuse. 
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gection outwards, mv such a manner that the outside etiges form, 
roughly apeaking, sections of four circles; on one wide of the orose 
there are four triangular depressions with right angles marking the 
intergection of the arms of the cross. The crogy appears to have 





Fig. 13; Torbetone at Su Fergie 


come from one of the gables, probably the east gable, of the old 
church. 

There are no early gravestones visible, and there are none of any 
special artistic merit or noteworthy character, except perhaps that 
ahown in fig. 13. 

All the imaoriptions i the churohyard ure giyen by Mr J, A. 
Henderson, Abendeeashire Epitaphs and Inscriptions, Aberdeen, 107, 
pp. 318-232, where there are also mores on the history of the parish. 





The church of 1616 at the village of Kirkton of St Fergua has been 
‘twice rebuilt, first in 1763. and again ‘in 1869, Fortunately the 
besutifal belfry has been onrefuily preserved. It is one of the rather 
less ornate examples of the type which develuped in Aberdeenshire 
in the seventeenth century, and which are specially characteristic 
of the period known as that of the First Episcopacy, | 
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